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MEADOW  LANDS,  AND  HOW  TO  MANAGE 
THEM. 

^Ir.  N.  Piatt,  of  Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania, 
made  some  sensible  remarks  recently  before  the 
-American  Institute  Farmer's  Club.  He  was  giving 
his  experience  in  the  management  of  grass  lands  — 
He  stated  that  it  was  his  practice  after  seeding  down 
to  grass  not  to  plough  the  land  again  in  less  than 
eight  years.  He  has  one  meadow  which  has  been 
mowed  for  sixteen  successive  years,  and  "it  was 
never  better,  he  said,  than  now."  Indeed  he  has 
found  that  his  meadows  under  the  right  treatment 
"  grow  better  as  they,  grow  older." 

Now  what  is  this  right  treatment  ?  Simply  to  re- 
turn annually  to  the  soil  the  equivalents  in  manure 
ivhich  have  been  takeji  from  it  in  crops.  The  whole 
secret  of  successful  farming  lies  in  that  one  sentence. 

But  this  thing  is  to  be  understood.  No  land  that 
is  naturally  poor  and  thin  will  grow  good  crops  of 
grass,  or  of  anything  else,  for  any  successive  num- 
ber of  years.  The.  presumption  is,  and  we  deduce 
the  fact  from  Mr.  Piatt's  general  mode  of  farming, 
that  he  never  puts  down  any  land  to  grass  that  is 
not  naturally  rich  or  has  not  been  made  so  by  high 
manuring.  This  is  the  first  consideration — the  sec- 
ond is  that  the  soil  shall  be  deeply  and  thoroughly 
plowed  and  reduced  by  repeated  plowings  and  har- 
ro'.ving3  to  the  finest  possible  condition  of  tilth — no 
clods — no  stones — no  balks.  The  third  is  that  the 
soil  shall  be  clean  ;  that  there  shall  be  neither  weeds 
nor  briars  nor  wild  grasses  to  run  out . the  culti- 
vated ones.  With  land  so  enriched  and  so  prepared 
there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  the  grass  should  not 
improve  from  year  to  year  as  Mr.  Piatt  says  that  it 
does. 

"  I  keep  up  my  meadows,"  he  says,  "  by  return- 
ing to  them  all  the  hay  that  was  taken  from  them  and 
by  sowing  a  bushel  of  gypsum  per  acre  each  year." 
That  is  to  say,  he  feeds  off  all  his  hay  on  the  farm, 
and  returns  it  to  the  meadows  from  which  it  was 
taken  in  the  shape  of  manure.  This  manure  he  ap- 
plies annually  as  a  top-dressing.  The  result  is  that 
it  produces  as  much  worth  in  grass  as  it  would  have 
done  in  grain,  and  reproduces  itself  again  in  turf. — 


And  here  follows  an  important  matter.  "My  turf," 
he  says,  "when  ready  for  ploughing  under  is  a  solid 
body  of  grass  roots,  twelve  inches  deep  or  more, 
and  so  thick  on  top  that  no  soil  can  be  seen." 

It  is  the  custom  of  English  landlords  in  letting 
their  farms  on  long  leases  to  stipulate  that  one-third 
of  the  land  shall  be  kept  in  permanent  grasses. — 
The  consequence  is  that  on  soils  adapted  to  grass 
the  sod  improves  year  after  year,  being  thickened 
annually  by  the  dropping  of  the  under  leaves,  which 
thus  cover  the  soil  with  a  mat  of  dead  leaves,  keep- 
ing it  moist  in  the  dryest  weather,  and  rich  by  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  leaves. 

We  have  always  urged  on  large  farms,  and  where 
the  soil  was  suitable,  that  dairy  farming  on  the  lines 
of  railroad,  within  easy  distance  of  great  cities, 
should  be  combined  with  the  cultivation  of  the  or- 
dinary crops.  By  this  means  the  hay,  straw  and 
fodder  is  fed  on  the  farm  instead  of  being  sold  from 
it,  and  the  manure  so  produced  tends  to  gradually 
enrich  the  soil  without  having  to  resort  to  commer- 
cial fertilizers.  Where  dairy  farming  cannot  be  pur- 
sued, stock  feeding  will  often  be  found  desirable. — 
We  do  not  mean  stock  raising ;  that  is  a  very  differ- 
ent matter,  but  the  purchase  of  a  certain  number  of 
lean  cattle  annually  and  fattening  them  for  market. 
In  this  way  the  value  of  the  hay,  straw,  fodder, 
roots  and  corn  is  returned  in  the  shape  of  beef,  and 
there  is  the  extra  profit  of  large  quantities  of  ma- 
nure besides. 

Extravagant  as  the  statement  appears,  Mr.  Piatt 
said  that  one  such  turf  as  he  described  was,  in  his 
opinion,  when  turned  under,  equal  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  tons  of  first  class  barn-yard  manure. 

But  where  hay  for  market  purposes  is  a  more 
valuable  commodity  than  when  used  for  dairy  pur- 
poses, or  in  the  feeding  of  cattle,  the  exhaustion  of 
the  soil  must  be  taken  into  account.  That  soil  must 
be  kept  rich,  either  by  manure  drawn  from  other 
sources,  or  by  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers. — 
The  question  then  to  be  considered  is  whether  the 
extra  cost  of  these  is  fully  made  up  by  the  extra 
price  obtained  for  the  hay  in  market  over  what  its 
value  might  be  estimated  at  when  fed  on  the  farm. 

But  the  principal  point  to  which  we  desire  to  cali 
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atteatioa  ia  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Piatt, .  is  to  the 
length  of  time  he  keeps  his  meadows  in  grass,  and 
the  great  advantage  he  derives  from  allowing  them 
to  form  a  heavy  sod,  which,  when  turned  under  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  will  enrich  the  soil  fourfold. 

We  believe  that  the  great  error  of  our  system  of 
husbandry  lies  in  the  comparatively  small  value  we 
put 'upon  green  crops  as  fertilizers.  All  experience 
admonishes  us  that  hoed  crops,  such  as  corn  and 
tobacco,  exhaust  the  soil  very  rapidly.  Nor  do 
they  accomplish  this  merely  by  what  they  take  from 
the  soil.  Th^re  is  a  further  exhaustion  con- 
stantly going  on  by  the  exposure  of  the  naked 
soil  to  our  burning  suns  and  washing  rains.  Lands 
laid  bare  to  these  influences,  even  if  no  crops  were 
taken  from  them,  speedily  lose  their  fertility.  Much 
of  what  is  now  desert  in  Egypt  was  once  fertile  soil, 
and  so  careful  were  the  rulers  of  the  country  two 
thousand  or  more  years  ago  to  keep  up  the  fertility 
that  they  irrigated  the  soil  by  a  vast  network  of 
canals,  and  so  long  as  these  works  were  kept  up  the 
land  was  covered  with  verdure.  As  they  became 
neglected  the  soil  became  an  arid  waste.  In  Algiers, 
■wherever  an  artesian  well  has  been  sunk  in  the 
desert  a  green  oasis  has  speedily  sprung  up  about  it. 
Witb  us  nature  proceeds  to  renovate  worn  out  lands 
in  her  own  slow  but  certain  way. 

She  commences  to  cover  exhausted  fields  with 
pine  or  black  jack  or  other  small  timber,  and  as 
soon  as  these  shade  the  ground  with  their  foliage 
the  process  of  exhaustion  is  stopped,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  renovation  is  commenced.  As  they  thicken 
into  forest  they  attract  clouds  and  moisture,  and 
the  annual  rainfall  becomes  heavier,  and  thus  with 
masses  of  roots  below  and  a  constant  accumulation  of 
decaying  leaves  above,  a  new  soil  gradually  forms, 
and  from  generation  to  generation  the  process  of  re- 
novation goes  on. 

Is  there  no  lesson  to  be  taught  us  by  this?  Do 
•we  not  know  that  the  natural  condition  of  the  soil 
is  to  be  covered  ?  This  covering  is  essential  to  its 
fertility,  for  where  it  is  stripped  of  it  we  invariably 
find  barrenness. 

It  may  be  urged  that  our  climate  will  not  allow 
of  lands  being  kept  year  after  year  in  grass  ;  that 
drought  kills  the  grasses,  and  thus  frequent  renewal 
is  necessary.  In  some  soils  this  is  doubtless  true  ; 
in  others  it  is  not.  The  late  Mr.  Downing  showed 
how  a  lawn  could  be  Jvept  perpetually  green — green 
even  in  the  dryest  weather.  "Trench  the  soil,"  he 
said — "make  it  very  rich,  and  you  need  fear  no 
drought."  Now  this  must  be  done  with  permanent 
meadows.  They  must  be  ploughed  deep  and  made 
rich.  As  soon  as  the  grasses  are  established  they 
will  shade  the  soil  and  check  evaporation,  and  with 
each  succeeding  year  the  underlying  grasses  will 
dropping  their  leaves,  and  thus  furnishing  in 


their  own  decay  fresh  food  to  the  roots  beneath.  Add 
to  this'an'annual  top-dressing  of  manure,  equiva- 
lent to  the  constituents  drawn  from  the  soil  by  the 
crop,  and  who  can  doubt  the  result? 

Drilling  Wheat. 

The  season  approaching  for  seeding  down  to 
wheat,  we  could  urge  the  benefit  of  drilling  in  the 
seed  with  a  machine,  instead  of  broadcast  sowing. 
Nothing  in  agricultural  practice,  now-a-days,  may 
be  said  to  be  better  established  than  this,  as  every 
one  knows  who  has  ever  tried  it;  and  the  reports 
last  season  in  the  Department  at  Washington,  from 
all  sections  of  the  country,  showed  the  grain  in 
bushels  per  acre  to  be  in  some  sections  20  and  25 
per  cent,  with  the  drilled  wheat.  It  is  found  to  be 
much  less  liable  to  be  thrown  out  by  frosts  or  winter 
killed,  and  the  free  action  of  the  atmosphere  through- 
the  drills  in  the  field,  the  uniform  depth  at  which  it 
is  covered,  causing  an  evenness  in  the  growth,  to- 
gether with  at  least  one  peck  less  seed  being  required 
for  sowing,  are  all  advantages  which  belong  to 
drilling,  connected  also  with  securing  a  better  taking 
of  the  grass  seed. 

Drills,  as  with  other  farm  machinery,  have|B^ 
greatly  improved  the  last  few  years,  and  are  now 
constructed  not  only  to  sow  wheat,  oats,  rye,  &c., 
in  given  quantities,  but  also  to  sow  with  it,  grass 
seed  and  fertilizers  in  the  rows,  with  the  grain  ;  so 
that  the  soil,  being  previously  well  prepared,  the 
whole  is  finished  at  one  operation,  and  the  ground 
left  in  nice,  smooth  condition.  The  ridges  left  by 
the  drill  are  leveled  down  by  the  frosts  of  winter, 
giving  additional  protection  to  the  tender  roots  of 
the  grain  and  grass.—  Practical  Farmer. 

A  Good  Wash. — The  following  improvement  in 
the  common  whitewash  no  one  will  fail  to  adopt 
when  once  tried : 

Take  a  clean  water  tight  barrel,  or  other  suitable 
cask,  and  put  into  it  a  half  bushel  of  lime.  Slack  it 
by  pouring  water  over  it,  boiling  hot,  and  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  cover  it  five  inches  deep,  and  stir 
it  briskly  until  thoroughly  slacked.  When  slacking 
has  been  efl"ective,  dissolve  in  water  and  add  two 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  one  of  common  salt. 
These  will  cause  the  wash  to  harden,  and  prevent 
cracking,  which  gives  an  unseemly  appearance  to 
the  work. 

If  desirable,  a  beautiful  cream  color  may  be  com- 
municated to  the  above  wash  by  adding  three  pounds 
of  yellow  ochre  ;  or  a  good  pearl  or  lead  color,  by 
the  addition  of  lamp,  vine  or  ivory  black.  For  fawn 
color  add  four  pounds  of  umber,  Turkish  or  Ameri- 
can, (the  latter  is  the  cheapest,)  one  pound  of  In- 
dian red  and  one  pound  of  common  lampblack. 

A  man's  own  experience  is  the  best. 
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FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY. 

This  is  the  age  of  machinery.  Into  all  branches 
of  human  industry,  however  subtle  or  however 
coarse,  machinery  is  thrusting  its  Briarean  hands — 
from  the  enormous  trip  hammer,  with  its  force  so 
nicely  adjusted  that  it  can  be  brought  down  with  a 
blow  equal  to  the  strength  of  fifty  giants,  or  so 
gently  as  scarcely  to  crack  the  shell  of  a  walnut,  to 
the  sewing  machine  that  is  capable  of  doing  the 
work  of  the  delicatest  fingers — all  is  changed  from 
what  it  was  less  than  fifty  years  ago.  In  every  me- 
chanical pursuit  improved  devices  have  economized 
labor,  and  scarcely  less  has  this  become  apparent  of 
late  years  in  all  matters  relating  to  agriculture. — 
The  reaper  no  longer  grasps  his  grain  by  the  hand- 
ful to  cut  it  with  the  crooked  sickle.  The  scythe 
has  yielded  in  the  grain  field  to  the  cradle,  and  the 
cradle  to  the  mowing  machine.  Improved  rakes 
drawn  by  horse  power  have  largely  superseded  the 
hand  rake.  The  flail  has  given  place  to  the  thresh- 
ing machine,  straw  cutters  of  every  imaginable  de- 
vice to  the  lumbering  old  fashioned  affair  that  once 
went  by  that  name,  whilst  fans  in  combination  with 
threshing  machines  separate  the  grain  from  the 
straw,  clean  it  thoroughly  of  wild  seeds  and  put  it 
into  bags  ready  for  market.  We  have  apple  parers, 
and  sausage  cutters  and  stuffers  and  household  looms 
and  patent  churns,  and  even  machines  for  milking 
cows.  The  poetry  of  farming  is  vanishing,  and 
every  department  of  rural  industry  is  taking  a  prac- 
tical and  prosaic  form.  It  is  one  of  the  necessities 
of  the  epoch  in  which  we  live  that  every  thing  shall 
be  driven  at  railroad  speed,  and  that  in  all  we  do 
we  shall  condense  into  a  few  minutes  what  it  for- 
merly required  hours  to  accomplish.  Nature  alone 
follows  the  ancient  laws.  The  seasons  cannot  be 
hurried  or  anticipated — except  under  glass — but 
pursue  with  unvarying  regularity  the  same  unvary- 
ing round.  With  man  and  man's  works  it  is  alto- 
gether different.  Whatever  his  new  needs  may  be 
new  inventions  rise  up  to  meet  to  them.  Machinery 
now  does  at  small  cost  the  work  of  myriads  of 
hands,  and  thus  cheapens  production  and  adds  to 
the  comfort  of  the  population. 

That  man  in  farming  is  behind  the  age  who  does 
not  avail  himself,  to  the  utmost  of  his  means,  of  the 
labor  saving  machinery  which  the  ingenuity  of  in- 
ventors has  placed  at  his  command.  To  do  that  by 
sheer  force  of  manual  labor  which  can  be  done  by 
machinery  so  much  cheaper,  and  so  much  better,  is 
to  waste  money  and  expend  strength  uselessly.  It 
is  to  work  at  a  loss  while  others  more  quick-sighted 
are  working  at  a  profit.  It  is  to  reject  the  good 
gifts  of  human  skill,  and  to  go  plodding  along  in 
the  old  time-honored,  but  now  almost  obsolete, 
fashion.    A  man  might  just  as  well  prefer  to  stick 


to  the  old  Conestoga  wagon  in  carrying  his  produce 
to  market  when  a  railway  passes  close  to  his  door, 
as  to  cling  persistently  to  the  old  hand  implement  in- 
dustry in  preference  to  inventions  that  utilize  and 
economize  human  labor. 

We  hold  it  to  be  self-evident  that  he  who  uses  the 
best  tools  will  do  the  best  work  ;  will  do  it  quicker 
also,  and  will  save  himself  much  vexation  of  spirit, 
much  time  otherwise  wasted,  much  expenditure  of 
muscle,  and,  in  the  end,  no  small  amount  of  money. 

High  farming  will  pay  even  with  us  ;  that  has 
been  demonstrated.  Mr.  Mechi,  in  England,  has 
shown  how  the  most  intractable  soil  may  be  made 
to  produce  immense  crops,  and  in  spite  of  the  great 
outlay  required  to  bring  it  under  subjection,  will  re- 
turn annually  large  profits.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Lois  Wee- 
don,  has  also  practically  demonstrated  that  land 
deeply  ploughed  and  subsoiled,  or  trenched  by  hand 
when  labor  is  cheap,  will  produce  forty  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  when  seeded  in  alternate  strips;  one 
strip  in  crop  and  one  in  fallow.  Coming  down  to 
the  present  time,  there  has  been  produced  in  Texas 
this  season  "a  brag  acre"  of  cotton,  which  credible 
witnesses  testify  will  certainly  yield  five  bales  to  the 
acre,  and  perhaps  seven — the  usual  product  of  an 
acre  being  one  bale. 

But  the  great  want  of  our  country  is  in  trust- 
worthy field  hands.  Those  who  were  once  held  to 
service  and  labor  throughout  Maryland  and  her  sis- 
ter Southern  States  are  no  longer  to  be  depended  on. 
The  tendency  of  this  class,  as  indeed  it  is  of  many 
of  the  white  population  also,  is  towards  the  large 
cities.  These  are  filling  up  at  the  expense  of  the 
rural  districts,  and  the  day  appears  now  far  distant 
when  the  supply  of  field  labor  will  be  found  ade- 
quate to  the  demand.  It  is  the  great  and  ever  press- 
ing trouble  of  the  farmer.  Immigration  may  do 
something  to  relieve  him,  and  in  the  course  of 
years,  when  the  new  States  of  the  West  no  longer 
offer  to  settlers  the  attractions  of  a  virgin  soil  and 
a  growing  neighborhood,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  inflowing  wave  of  population  from  abroad  will 
spread  over  the  older  States,  and  slowly  but  surely 
restore,  to  perhaps  more  than  their  original  fertility, 
those  soils  which  under  long  cultivation  have  be- 
come partially  exhausted. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  what  can  our  farmers 
do  ?  That  is  the  question.  They  need  help  in  the 
busy  season,  and  that  help  is  not  to  be  had  except 
at  a  cost  in  wages  which  absorbs  the  greater  portion 
of  the  profit  of  the  crops.  The  best  means  open  to 
him  is  to  reduce  the  area  of  cultivation  within  the 
limit  of  his  capacity  to  manage  well,  to  bring  that 
portion  of  his  land  into  a  condition  of  the  highest 
fertilitv,  and  to  supplement  the  smaller  force  of  field 
hands  "he  will  thus  require  with  such  implements 
and  machinery  as  will  in  the  one  case  expedite  labor, 
and  in  the  other  supersede  it  for  certain  purposeg 
almost  entirely. 
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Farm.  W  ork  for  Septemlbex-. 

With  the  present  month  the  farmers  enter  again 
into  the  active  operations  which  precede  and  accom- 
pany fall  seeding.  Everything  that  is  now  to  be 
done  requires  constant,  steady,  unvarying  applica- 
tion, and  a  nice  employment  of  means  to  ends.  It 
is  not  so  much  what  a  farmer  would  wish  to  do  that 
ought  to  govern  him  in  pitching  his  crops,  as  what 
in  his  thoughtful  judgment  he  can  do  well.  Too 
much  hurry,  too  large  a  desire  to  extend  the  area 
of  cultivation  and  too  little  manure  and  a  deficient 
force  to  accomplish  the  ends  sought  to  be  attained, 
are  all,  in  fact  drawbacks  to  success  that  ought  to 
be  regarded.  It  is  far  preferable  to  limit  the  crops 
to  those  lands  that  can  be  well  manured  and  thor- 
oughly cultivated,  and  to  such  generally  as  are  fer- 
tile already.  Compression  and  condensation  is 
what  is  needed;  not  extension,  for  by  this  means  force 
is  husbanded  and  the  product  per  acre  increased. 
It  is  useless  to  overwork  land.  It  will  not  pay  to 
do  so  even  at  the  present  prices.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances what  little  may  be  gained  in  profit  is 
more  than  lost  by  exhaustion.  It  is  much  better  to 
keep  down  such  lands  in  grass  as  there  is  not 
force  enough  to  cultivate,  for  the  mere  covering  and 
shading  of  it  will  improve  it,  and  when  these  lands 
in  turn  come  to  be  manured  they  feel  and  respond 
to  the  benefit  of  the  application. 

A  word  here  about  lime.  It  is  not  a  fertilizer 
.  properly  so  called,  but  a  good  liming  of  every  field 
lies  at  the  base  of  good  husbandry.  Lime  is  a  con- 
stituent of  almost  every  plant  that  grows.  It  is 
more  than  this,  however.  It  renders  the  phosphates 
in  the  soil  soluble,  converts  the  humus  into  plant 
food  and  acts  chemically  as  an  ameliorator  of  the 
soil  in  various  ways. 

The  work  for  the  month  is  as  follows : 
Ciiltivation  of  Wlxeat. 

As  to  SoiL— The  best  soil  for  the  growth  of  wheat 
is  a  clay  loam  with  a  dry  but  not  hard  sub-soil. 
To  perfect  the  growth  of  the  stem  and  grain,  such  a 
soil  should  contain  all  the  constituents  that  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  wheat  plant,  both 
whilst  it  is  young  and  when  it  is  matured.  An 
analysis  of  the  grain  and  straw  shows  that  these  con- 
stituents are  as  follows : 


Grain  of  Wheat. 

Straw  of  Wheat. 

  2.40 

Magnesia,  

Alumina,  

....0.90  

  0.32 

Sulphuric  Acid, 

...0.50  

Silica,  

Phosphoric  Acid,... 
Chlorine,  

 0.40  

  1.70 

11.47  lbs.  Ash,      36.18  Ibs.Asb, 


The  above  amount  of  ash  was  from  100  lbs.  of 
dry  straw  and  wheat  respectively,  and  the  analysis 
shows  that  the  principal  constituents  of  wheat  are 
potash,  soda,  lime,  bone  phosphate  and  silica. 
Where  any  of  these  are  wanting  in  the  soil,  the  crop 
will  be  deficient.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  one  of 
the  best  preparations  for  a  crop  of  wheat  is  a  clover 
lay ;  the  roots  and  stem  of  a  heavy  crop  of  clover 
furnishing  an  abundance  of  these  very  constituents 
which  the  wheat  requires. 

If  domestic  composts,  or  composts  mixed  with 
commercial  fertilizers  are  needed  to  give  additional 
fertility  to  the  soil,  either  of  the  following  formulas 
will  be  found  of  service— the  proportions  being  for 
one  acre : 

1st.  250  lbs.  phosphatic  guano,  to  be  ploughed 
lightly  under  before  seeding. 

2nd.  6  two-horse  loads  of  stable  manure,  1  bushel 
of  salt,  10  bushels  of  ashes,  5  bushels  of  crushed 
bones,  ploughed  in. 

3d.  10  two-horse  loads  of  marsh  mud  or  woods' 
earth  ;  150  pounds  of  phosphatic  guano  ;  5  bushels 
of  wood  ashes  ;  1  bushel  of  plaster  ;  mix  in  a  heap 
and  let  it  stand  two  weeks,  then  shovel  over  and 
cart  out. 

4th.  150  pounds  of  phosphatic  guano  ;  10  bushels 
of  wood  ashes  ;  1  bushel  of  plaster ;  1  bushel  of 
salt ;  mix  and  plough  under. 

Ploughing  and  Seeding. — The  depth  of  ploughing 
for  wheat  should  not  be  less  on  good  soils  than  eight 
inches,  and  the  best  depth  for  seeding  the  grain  is 
from  one  to  two  inches — shallower  seeding  prevent- 
ing the  coronal  roots  from  starting  freely,  and  thus 
assisting  the  production  of  seminal  roots,  whilst 
deeper  seeding  than  two  inches  tends  to  retard  the 
germination  of  the  grain. 

Broadcasted  or  Drilled  Wheat. — Decidedly  the  best 
mode  of  seeding  is  that  of  the  drill.  The  wheat  is 
put  in  more  evenly,  and  the  fine  ridges  between  the 
drills  crumble  down  during  the  winter,  and  thus 
assist  to  protect  as  well  as  to  feed  the  roots  of  the 
young  plant.    To  sum  up — 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  loheat  is  a  clay  laom. 

Best  preparation  for  wheat — a  clover  lay. 

Best  kind  of  seed — that  which  is  clean,  plump  and 
heavy,  and  which  has  been  matured  on  a  poorer  soil 
or  in  a  more  northern  latitude. 

Depth  of  seeding — not  more  than  two  inches. 

Method  of  seeding. — The  drill  is  to  be  preferred  for 
reasons  already  stated. 

Time  of  Seedijig. — From  the  middle  of  September 
to  the  first  week  of  October. 

Quantity  of  Seed  per  Acre. — Drilled,  five  pecks; 
broadcasted,   not  less  than  two  bushels. 

Seeding  Rye. 

Ample  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  rye  was 
given  in  the  last  number  of  the  Farmer.  Briefly 
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recapitulated,  we  may  state  that  the  soil  should  be 
light,  incliaiug  to  sand  rather  than  clay,  that  care- 
ful preparation  will  add  largely  to  the  produce  at 
harvest,  and  that  whilst  no  soil  is  so  rich — even 
alluvial  bottoms — that  rye  will  not  flourish  vigor- 
ously upon  it,  the  poorer  soils  where  barley  would 
fail  will  bring  good  crops  of  rye.  Finally,  rye  to 
do  well,  ought  to  be  seeded  during  the  last  week  of 
August,  or  not  later  than  the  first  ten  days  of  Sep- 
tember. The  quantity  of  seed  required  for  an  acre 
may  be  set  down  at  six  pecks. 

Cleausing  Grranaries. 

We  know  of  no  better  methods  than  those  recom- 
mended many  years  ago  by  Judge  Carmichael  and 
often  reproduced  in  these  columns.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  know  nothing  of  these  processes,  we 
give  them  again. 

First  process.  Place  powdered  brimstone  in  an 
earthen  pan — form  a  bed  of  sand  upon  the  floor  and 
place  the  pan  on  it, — fire  the  brimstone  and  close 
tightly  all  the  doors  and  windows.  After  this  fumi- 
gation there  will  very  rarely  be  found  any  weevil  to 
trouble  the  grain. 

Second  process.  Sweep  first  the  ceiling  and  sides 
of  the  granary,  and  lastly  the  floor— rake  up  the 
dust  and  dirt  and  carry  it  out  carefully  and  burn  it. 
Next,  wash  all  the  interior  of  the  granary  with  strong 
ley,  and  when  this  is  dry,  finish  by  giving  the 
whole  a  good  coat  of  white  wash. 

Measurement  of  Com  in  the  Crib. 

After  levelling  the  corn,  multiply  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  house  together,  and  the  product  by 
the  depth,  which  will  give  the  cubic  feet  of  the  bulk 
of  corn  ;  then  divide  this  last  product  by  twelve, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  barrels  of 
shelled  corn  contained  in  the  house  or  crib.  If 
there  be  a  remainder  after  the  division,  it  will  be  so 
many  twelfths  of  a  barrel  of  shelled  corn  over. 
Example. 

12  feet  long 
11  feet  broad 

132 
6  feet  deep. 

12)792  cubic  feet 

66  barrels  of  shelled  corn 
5  bushels  in  a  barrel 

330  bushels  of  shelled  corn. 
Memoranda.— 21^^00  cubic  inches  will  contain  ten 
bushels  of  shelled  corn,  but  the  same  space  filled 
with  corn  in  the  ear  will  shell  oht  rather  more  than 
five  bushels.  These  21,500  cubic  inches  contain  12 
cubic  feet,  and  764  cubic  inches  over.  Now,  two 
barrels,  or  ten  bushels  in  the  ear,  will  generally,  in 
shelling,  overrun  just  about  these  V64  cubic  inches. 


The  principal  work  to  be  done  in  the  Garden  dur- 
ing this  month  is  as  follows  : 

Spinach. — Wherever  spinach  is  well  advanced, 
thin  it  out  for  autumn  use,  and  keep  the  ground 
loose  about  the  plants  with  a  hoe.  For  a  fresh  sup- 
ply to  come  in  early  in  the  spring,  make  the  soil 
very  rich  with  well-rotted  manure,  spade  it  in  deep- 
ly, rake  thoroughly,  and  then  lay  off  the  drills  nine 
inches  apart  and  half  an  inch  deep.  Sow  the  seed 
very  thinly  along  the  drills  at  any  time  from  the 
first  to  the  middle  of  the  month.  At  the  approach 
of  winter  cover  all  over  with  a  thin  layer  of  straw 
or  cedar  brush.  The  prickly,  or  fall  spinach,  is 
the  best.  When  the  leaves  of  the  plants  are  about 
an  inch  broad,  thin  the  young  plants  out  so  that 
they  may  stand  four  inches  apart  in  the  drill. 

Lettuce.— out  plants  that  are  large  enough 
from  the  seed  bed.  For  winter  use  the  seed  may  be 
sowen  during  the  early  part  of  the  month,  either  in 
the  open  air  or  in  cold  frames.  If  seeded  in  the  open 
air  the  plants  should  be  protected  through  the  winter 
in  the  manner  recommended  for  spinach.  The  best 
soil  for  lettuce  is  a  rich  sandy  loam. 

Radish  >S'ee(?.— Radish  seed,  of  the  turnip-rooted 
variety,  may  still  be  seeded  from  the  first  to  the  tenth 
of  the  month. 

Endive.— ^Qi  out  endive  plants— the  curled  green 
is  the  hardiest  variety— make  the  rows  fourteen 
inches  apart,  and  the  distance  between  the  plants 
twelve  inches.  As  the  plants  advance  in  growth, 
keep  the  soil  loose  and  clean,  and  draw  a  little  earth 
to  their  stems.  A  rich  mellow  soil  and  an  open  sit- 
uation is  the  best  for  endive. 

Celery .—Y^dLVih.  up  celery  on  dry  days.  Avoid 
covering  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  and  water  libe- 
rally after  sunset. 

Turnips.— "^hin  and  hoe  these  to  six  or  eight  inches 
apart,  and  keep  the  soil  loose  and  free  of  weeds. 

Cdbbages.—As  near  as  possible  to  the  middle  of 
the  month  prepare,  by  thoroughly  manuring  and 
deep-spading,  a  bed  for  the  reception  of  cabbage 
seed  ;  rake  it  well ;  divide  it  off  into  compartments 
and  sow  separately  in  each  division  the  seed  of  the 
Early  York,  Battersea  and  Curled  Savoy  varieties. 
Sow  moderately  thick,  and,  after  raking  the  bed 
evenly,  beat  it  down  lightly  with  the  back  of  the 
spade.  If  the  weather  proves  dry,  water  freely.  To- 
wards the  close  of  October  the  plants  will  be  ready 
to  set  out. 

Sowing  Cauliflower  Seed.— Between  the  10th  and 
20th  of  the  month  prepare  a  bed  as  recommended  for 
cabbage  seed,  and  treat  the  cauliflower  plants  in  a 
similar  manner.  In  the  course  of  four  or  five  weeks 
the  young  plants  will  be  ready  to  transfer  to  cold 
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frames,  where  they  are  to  remain  through  the  win- 
ter. Shelter  them  in  very  cold  weather,  giving 
them  air  on  milder  days,  and  watering  occasionally. 

Sih(naf)  Kale. — Prepare  by  heavy  manuring  and 
deep  spading  a  piece  of  ground  for  Siberian  kale.  A 
sandy  loam  is  best,  but  any  loamy  soil  made  rich 
will  answer.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  broadcast ;  har- 
row lightly  and  cross-harrow,  and  follow  with  the 
roller,  or  else  beat  down  the  soil,  not  too  heavily 
about  the  seed,  with  the  back  of  a  spade.  Sow  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  lOih  of  the  month. 

Gctherivg  Autumn  Seeds. — As  the  seeds  to  be  pre- 
served for  future  use  ripen,  gather  them,  and,  after 
putting  them  on  cloths  to  dry,  stow  them  carefully 
away  in  paper  bags  properly  labelled. 

Planting  out  i7(r5s.— Towards  the  close  of  the 
month  set  out,  during  moist  weather,  all  sorts  of 
pot  and  medicinal  herbs. 

THICK  vs.  THIN  SOWING. 

Baltimore  Co.,  Md.,  Aug.  13,  1869. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  : 

I  am  a  reader  of  your  valuable  magazine,  month- 
ly, and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  every  farmer  in  my 
county  is  not  a  subscriber.  My  object  in  writing 
these  few  lines  is  to  give  you  my  experience  in  thick 
and  thin  seeding,  as  there  is  considerable  diversity 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  among  farmers.  Your 
Howard  county  correspondent  makes  inquiry  on  a 
subject  of  great  importance.  I  have  been  farming 
about  twenty  years,  and  experimented  frequently  on 
thick  and  thin  seeding.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
too  thick  seeding  is  a  great  evil  as  well  as  a  calamity. 
Where  wheat  is  seeded  too  thick,  weak  and  sickly 
stalks  are  produced,  causing  wheat  to  deteriorate  if 
sown  and  resown.  Thin  seeding  will  make  a  larger 
head,  yielding  more  per  acre,  making  a  plump  grain 
and  stooling  better  than  when  thickly  sown.  Any 
good  soil  will  answer  for  wheat,  but  some  soils  are 
better  adapted  for  producing  a  heavy  yield.  Wheat 
aboyld  be  sown  with  the  drill,  with  five  pecks  to 
the  acre,  good  plump  seed.  Broadcast  sowing 
should  be  rejected  for  many  reasons  ;  it  requires 
more  seed,  more  subject  to  winter  killing,  planting 
the  seed  irregular,  &c.  Broadcast  sowing  requires 
from  six  to  seven  pecks  to  the  acre,  to  equal  five 
pecks  sown  with  the  drill.       Baltimore  County. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  subjoin  the 
following  article  from  the  pen  of  that  eminent  Eng- 
lish agriculturist.  Alderman  Mechi,  of  Tiptree  Hall, 
who  favors  thin  sowing  after  thorough  experiments  : 
Thiclc  or  Tliln  Sowing. 

Fifteen  years  •f  experience  are  worth  something, 
or  at  all  events  ought  to  be  of  some  value.  Does 
the  quantity  of  seed  sown  regulate  the  quantity  of 
corn  to  be  produced  ?  Most  decidedly  not.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  larger  quantity  of  seed  sown  pro- 


duces the  smallest  result,  because  it  implies  a  poor 
or  ill-cultivated  soil,  having  no  power  to  compel  the 
plant  to  tiller.  It  would  be  absurd  to  lay  down  an 
arbitrary  rule  of  quantity  for  all  sorts  and  climates ; 
but  we  may  take  these  general  rules  as  a  safe  guide  : 
That  the  quantity  of  seed  must  be  diminished  in 
proportion  as  the  natural  or  artificial  fertility  of  the 
soil  is  increased. 

That  in  such  soils  the  sowing  of  too  much  seed 
produces  a  rank  and  close  vegetation,  prematurely 
developed,  laid  early,  apt  to  be  mildewed,  and  ruin- 
ously unproductive  in  qualify  and  quantity. 

The  extreme  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
bunches  grown  from  masses  of  seed  dropped  from 
the  drill,  or  accumulated  by  mice. 

That  time  is  gained,  or  early  harvesting  is  pro- 
moted by  two  causes — a  highly  manured,  drained 
and  fertile  soil,  or  by  a  large  quantity  of  seed.  In 
j  the  latter  case  prematurity  is  attained  at  a  sacrifice 
I  of  quantity.  If  I  were  asked,  whether  I  would  sow 
thick  to  produce  an  early  harvest,  or  whether  I 
would  sow  thin  and  earlier  to  produce  the  same  re- 
sult, I  would  most  decidedly  prefer  the  latter  mode. 

Experience  has  taught  many  farmers  that  if  they 
will  continue  to  sow  the  same  quantity  of  seed  as 
they  used  to  do  when  they  farmed  less  highly,  they 
must  sow  later  to  avoid  a  prematurely  laid  crop. 

If  every  farmer  had  tried  (as  I  have  done)  for  a 
series  of  years,  on  a  moderate  space,  the  compara- 
tive results  of  given  quantities  sown  at  stated  pe- 
riods, each  man  would  have  arrived  at  a  suitable 
quantity  adapted  to  his  own  climate,  soil  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

My  frequent  intercourse  with  farmers  from  every 
county  and  every  clime  enables  me  to  appreciate  the 
enormous  errors  and  discrepancies  in  regard  to 
quantity  of  seed  sown  ;  and  also  convinces  me  of 
the  want  of  uniform  action  and  profitable  knowl- 
edge amongst  British  agriculturists  on  this  subject. 

Several  of  my  wheat  fields  this  year  are  estimated 
at  six  to  seven  quarters  per  acre.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  the  straw  is  like  reeds,  and  abundant  in  quan- 
tity. This  is  from  a  bushel  of  seed  drilled  per  acre. 
Now,  when  some  of  my  Welsh  or  foreign  friends 
see  this,  they  naturally  suppose  I  have  sown  as  much 
seed  as  they  do,  and  wonder  that  my  crop  stands  so 
stiff  under  such  heavy  ears.  They  seem  quite 
amazed  that  one  bushel  of  wheat  or  two  bushels  of 
oats  should  produce  such  results  as  six  quarters  of 
wheat  and  eleven  quarters  of  oats  per  English  acre. 

I  ought  to  be  equally  surprised  when  I  hear  of 
their  sowing  three  bushels  of  wheat,  and  four  to 
seven  bushels  of  oats,  to  produce  miserable  results 
of  two  and  a  half  to  three  quarters  of  wheat  and 
five  or  six  quarters  of  oats. 

I  have  said  that  high  manuring  renders  a  small 
quantity  of  seed  absolutely  necessarv,   I  ought  to 
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add,  that  every  weed  should  be  extirpated,  and  the 
whole  of  the  soil  placed  at  the  sole  use  of  the  grow- 
ing crop.    But  how  stands  the  fact  on  the  majority 
of  farms  in  this  kingdom  ?    A  fierce  competition 
goes  on  between  the  thickly  sown  grain  crop  and  a 
powerful  natural  crop  of  hungry  weeds,  the  latter 
I  too  often  consuming  that  which  ought  to  have  been 
I  the  nutriment  of  the  former,  thereby  reducing  it  in 
quantity  and  quality,  to  the  serious  injnry  of  the 
farmer.    This  is  no  highly  colored  picture.    If  I 
jj  travel  by  the  flying  train  in  the  month  of  May,  I 
I  can,  even  so,  perceive  this  blot  upon  English  farm- 
ing in  every  direction  ;  a  painful  remainder  of  agri- 
cultural neglect  and  miscalculation. 

The  effect  of  extra  manuring  on  the  proportion  of 
seed  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  a  distant  wheat 
field  of  mine,  sloping  towards  my  bed-room.  On 
one  portion  of  that  field,  forming  a  square  and  then 
an  oblong,  my  sheep  had  been  folded  twelve  hours 
longer  than  on  the  rest  of  the  field.  In  every  stage 
of  the  growth  of  the  corn  that  extra  folding  was 
shown  as  distinctly  as  if  colored  on  a  map.  The 
crop  was  thicker  and  more  early  laid,  and  more 
frothy  at  harvest.  Strictly  speaking,  three  pecks, 
instead  of  one  bushel,  of  seed  would  have  been  the 
proper  quantity  for  that  portion.  I  am  still  of  opin- 
ion that  land  can  never  be  too  rich  for  wheat,  pro- 
vided the  quantity  sown  is  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  field. 

I  have  formerly  stated  that  on  my  land  I  have 
found  that  two  bushels  of  seed  wheat,  as  compared 
with  one  bushel,  reduce  the  yield  by  a  sum  equal  to 
the  rent  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Hewitt  Davis  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
what  he  did  practically  in  proving  the  advantages 
of  thin  sowing,  combined  with  deep  and  clean  cul- 
tivation. 

In  dealing  with  such  an  enormous  area  as  the  ce- 
real crop  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  waste  of  seed 
forms  an  aggregate  item  of  national  importance. 

I  never  found  any  farmer  who  complained  of  my 
not  having  straw  enough  ;  on  the  contrary,  thick 
sowers  have  admitted  that  the  quantity  was  much 
.  larger  than  their  own. 

On  light  chalky  soil,  or  limestone  rock,  especially 
at  high  elevations,  as  in  Gloucestershire,  I  have 
known  thick  and  early  sowing  practised,  because 
by  covering  the  ground  early  it  protected  the  roots 
from  frost.  "We  know  quite  well  that,  whilst  the 
wheat  suffers  little  from  frost,  the  plant  when  root- 
frozen  is  destroyed.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
might  be  advantageous  to  thin  out  the  wheat  by 
hoeing  in  the  spring.  In  light  loose  sands  the 
wheat  root  is  apt  to  suffer  unless  sown  early. 

Some  thin  sowing  experiments  of  mine  were  re- 
corded in  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal. 
Those  experiments  have  been  confirmed  by  years  ex- 
perience. I  assume  that  everybody  drills  or  dibbles 
—there  is  no  depeadencQ  on  broadcasting. 


TIME  OF  HARVESTING  FARM  CROPS  AND 
GARDEN  SEEDS. 

There  appears  to  exist  a  singular  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  proper  time  to  harvest  the 
cereals,  grasses,  etc.  I  give  you  my  views  and  ex- 
perience on  the  subject.  We  will  commence,  if  you 
please,  with  garden  seeds  : 

No.  1.  The  Brassica,  or  cabbage  class,  bean,  pea 
and  turnip  are  sufficiently  ripe  when  the  pods  as- 
sume a  greenish  yellow  color. 

No.  2.  Radish,  pods,  dark  splotches  on  a  rusty 
white  ground. 

No.  3.  Beet  and  celery,  color  of  seed  light  brown. 

No.  4.  Parsnip  and  carrot,  yellowish  green  seed 
tops  or  capsules. 

No.  5.  Lettuce,  leaves  on  the  stalks  dead  and  seed 
capsules  in  full  flower.. 

No.  6.  Onion  and  leek,  when  the  seed  is  easily 
compressed  by  the  thumb  and  finger  and  the  milky 
substance  does  not  exude. 

No.  1.  Tomato  and  pepper  (red  and  yellow,)  when 
they  assume  either  color. 

No.  8.  Watermelons  are  ripe  when  they  emit  a 
cracking  sound  by  pressure ;  and  the  cantelope, 
when  the  fruit  emits  a  sweet  odor  and  rind  greenish 
yellow  striped. 

No.  9.  Potatoes— majority  of  the  leaves  dark 
brown,  branches  dark  yellow  and  drooping,  or 
when  the  fibrous  roots  leave  the  tubers. 

No.  10.  Onions  are  ripe  when  the  ends  of  the  tops 
turn  yellow  and  droop,  which  generally  occurs 
about  the  25th  of  July. 

No.  11.  Cereals  (except  corn)  as  remarked  per  No. 

6. 

No.  12.  Indian  corn  is  "  dead  ripe"  and  too  ripe 
when  the  thumb  nail  will  not  enter  the  grain  by 
tolerable  pressure. 

No.  13.  Tobacco,  when  greenish  yellow  spots  ap- 
pear on  the  leaves. 

No.  14.  Cotton  harvesting  is  commenced  when 
the  bolls  have  begun  to  expand,  and  the  cotton  is 
protruded. 

No.  15.  Grasses  (except  timothy)  ought  to  be  cut 

when  in  flower. 

No.  16.  Timothy,  for  hay,  between  the  milk  and 
dough  state ;  for  course  hay  and  seed,  as  per  Na.  6. 

No.  17.  Red  clover,  when  two-thirds  of  the  flow- 
er wear  a  rusty,  yellowish  brown  color. 

No.  18.  Annual  and  biennial  weeds  (to  extermi- 
nate) ought  to  be  cut  when  in  or  previous  to  flow- 
eiing. 

No.  19.  Perrennial  weeds,  as  per  No.  18,  or  the 
roots  dug  or  plowed  out,  cross-harrowed  and  the 
roots  removed.  Set  the  land  in  hoed  crops  or  small 
grain,  followed  by  clover  or  mixed  grasses.  "  ^ 

Corn  and  other  cereals  if  harvested  10  or  15  days 
previous  to  becoming  what  is  termed  dead  ripe,  will 
produce  more  flour,  less  bran,  and  the  fodder  infin-? 
itely  more  valuable.  A.  T,  H.  F. 

Balti^aoie  Oo.j  Md. 
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FRAUDS  IN  FERTILIZERS. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer : 

The  article  under  the  above  heading,  which  ap- 
peared in  your  August  number,  deserves  a  careful 
attention,  especially  from  farmers  who  are  most 
likely  to  be  victimized  by  worthless  manures.  And 
yet,  the  query  will  arise,  how  are  farmers  and  the 
public  to  be  protected?  A  little  reflection  will 
prove  that  this  is  no  easy  matter.  In  the  first  place, 
many  States  have  already  appointed  "Inspectors" 
of  guano  and  other  fertilizers ;  but  what  does  this 
fact  amount  to?  In  many  instances  these  so  called 
"Inspectors"  are  ignorant  of  the  very  first  princi- 
ples of  chemistry,  to  say  nothing  of  their  utter  ina- 
bility to  make  a  reliable  analysis  of  a  phosphatic 
manure. 

Every  thorough  chemist  will  assert  that  the  com- 
plete analysis  of  a  super-phosphate  is  one  of  the 
most  complicated  and  difficult  operations  known  to 
modern  chemistry,  and  not  until  a  chemist  has  had 
an  extended  experience  in  this  special  branch  of 
research,  is  his  report  worth  anything,  Notwith 
standing  this  fact,  we  see  inspectors  appointed  who 
publish  results  of  analysis  of  fertilizers  entirely  at 
variance,  not  only  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  but 
with  the  laws  of  chemical  combination,  and  which 
to  the  eye  of  an  expert  present  only  a  mass  of  non- 
sense. Allow  me  to  mention  a  case  in  point,  and 
I  will  do  this  without  giving  the  names  either  of 
the  chemists  or  the  super-phosphate  under  examina- 
tion. 

In  the  circular  of  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the 
trade,  is  published  an  analysis  of  one  of  these  officials, 

dated  Georgia,  February  13,  1869;  which 

reads  as  follows  : — 

Moisture,  expelled  at  212°, 
Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid,     .  .*.*.* 
Equal  to  Phosphate  Lime, 
Common  Phosphoric  Acid,   .      .  ' 
Equal  to  Bone  Phosphate,  •      •      .  . 

Total  Phosphates,         .       .  •       •  • 

Lime  with  Phosphoric  Acid,    .   '  .  ' 

Sand,   ■  ■ 

Sulphate  of  Lime  and  other  Salts  not  estimated 


19.78 


5.05 

9  06 


16.03 


34.99 
54.77 


29.68 
00.00 


100.00 

This  remarkable  analysis  is  not  only  signed  by 
the ''Inspector,"  but  is  also  countersigned  bj  an 
"assistant  chemist." 

Let  any  real  chemist  critically  examine  the  above 
figures  and  he  will  detect,  at  a  glance,  a  wonderful 
iffnis  fatuus.  Observe  that  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
tabulated  as  being  9.06  per  cent,  soluble,  and  16.03 
per  cent,  insoluble,  and  that  the  lime  combined  with 
phosphoric  acid  is  stated  to  be  29.68  per  cent.,  or  in 
the  proportion  of  ordinary,  insoluble,  tribusic' phos- 
phate of  lime-just  in  the  form  in  which  it  occurred 
in  the  raw  material  of  which  the  super-phosphate 
was  manufactured.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have 
reported  40.18  per  cent,  of  ''sulphate  of  lime  and 


other  salts  not  estimated.  Now,  every  tyro  in  chem- 
istry knows  that  in  manufacturing  a  super-phosphate 
from  an  ordinary  phosphatic  guano,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce any  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid  is 
added,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  lime  from 
the  tribusic  phosphate  of  lime,  thus  liberating  solu- 
ble phosphoric  acid.  But  by  the  analysis  of  the 
"Inspector"  fh  question,  he  credits  the  phosphoric 
acid  with  all  the  lime  it  was  originally  combined 
with,  and  reports,  in  addition,  a  large  amount  of 
"sulphate  of  lime  and  other  salts  "  To  the  unprofes- 
sional reader  this  may  not  appear  clear,  but  to  the 
eye  of  a  chemist  it  reads  as  nonsense  of  the  worst 
kind.  According  to  the  "analysis"  there  can  be  no 
soluble  phosphoric  acid.  Why?  Because  it  shows 
the  phosphoric  acid  to  be  combined  with  three 
equivalents  of  lime,  which  is  the  composition  of  or- 
dinary bone-pbosphate.  The  query  then  suggests 
itself— where  does  the  40.18  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of 
lime  come  from?  Is  it  added  as  an  adulteration  in 
the  form  of  ordinary  plaster?  The  analysis  of  the 
"Inspector"  seems  to  indicate  this  to  be  the  case, 
but  the  writer  knows  the  article  to  be  a  valuable 
super-phosphate,  in  which  the  sulphate  of  lime  is 
produced  by  the  abstraction  by  sulphuric  acid  of  a 
portion  of  the  lime  originally  held  by  phosphoric 
acid,  thus  forming  the  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  a 
large  constituent  of  every  super-phosphate.  But 
when  sulphuric  acid  thus  abstracts  lime,  no  analysis 
can  show  all  the  lime  originally  in  the  raw  mate- 
rial to  be  still  in  combination  with  the  phosphoric 
acid  which  formerly  held  it,  or  if  it  does,  the  party 
who  makes  the  analysis  is  ignorant  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry. 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  is  to  be  noted 
in  the  above  analysis.  The  "Inspector"  reports  the 
sand,  or  silica,  to  be  00.00  per  cent.!  Any  chemist 
knows  that  it  is  a  moral  impossibility  for  a  manure 
containing  phosphates  to  be  without  silica,  unless 
pure  alkaline  phosphates  are  used.  The  super-phos- 
pLate  in  question  the  writer  has  pretty  good  reasons 
for  stating,  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  Navassa 
Guano  and  South  Carolina  Phosphate.  The  former 
contains  on  an  average  at  least  two  and  a  half  per 
cent,  of  silica,  while  the  latter  holds  eleven  to  seven- 
teen per  cent.,  and  yet  this  model  "Inspector"  re- 
ports it  as  nil! 

Now,  what  is  to  be  gathered  from  this  rubbish? 
In  the  first  place,  an  educated  chemist  will  see  at  a 
glance,  that  the  analyst,  to  use  a  mijd  term,  "does 
not  comprehend  the  situation,"  and  if  capable  of 
making  a  rediculous  report  in  this  instance,  why 
not  in  all  others  in  which  his  opinion  may  be 
sought?  It  happens  in  this  case,  that  the  fertilizer 
thus  reported  on  is  a  reliable  and  uniform  super- 
phosphate, although  utterly  devoid  of  ammonia, 
which  the  writer  considers  indispensable  in  a  first 
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class  manure.  But  its  real  composition  is  bj  no 
means  equal  to  that  indicated  in  the  analysis.  If 
the  analyst  errs  on  one  side,  is  he  not  just  as  likely 
to  err  on  the  other  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
manufacturer?  And  if  so,  is  he  a  reliable  guide  tor 
the  farmer  to  follow? 

It  thoroughly  reliable  and  capable  inspectors  of 
fertilizers  be  desired  in  order  to  protect  farmers  from 
imposition,  let  first  class  chemists  be  selected,  and 
let  their  compensation  be  such  as  to  command  the 
best  talent.  It  is  high  time  that  plajed-out  apothe- 
caries and  patientiess  physicians  be  laid  on  the  shelf, 
and  that  trained,  experienced  and  educated  an- 
alytical chemists  be  appointed  to  the  task.  Were 
this  done,  manufacturers  of  really  honest  manures 
would  have  no  reason  to  complain,  but  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  results. 

But,  to  allude  to  another  branch  of  the  subject : 
may  not  a  really  valuable  fertilizer  be  abused  by 
bad  farming,  and  charged  with  being  worthless 
when  other  causes  operate  to  effect  a  failure  of  crops  ? 
The  best  super-phosphates  in  the  world  may  repeat- 
edly fail  on  heavy,  undrained,  half-tilled  soil.  And 
yet,  how  many  farms  do  we  see  where  a  stiff  clay 
soil  is  merely  scratched  on  the  surface,  then  ma- 
nured, and  expected  to  produce  a  luxuriant  growth  ! 
Undrained,  barely  marked  with  a  plough,  but  half 
weeded,  and  yet  planted  with  sied  and  sprinkled 
with  manure,  is  it  a  wonder  that  such  land  often 
fails  to  grow  remunerative  crops?  Tbe  wonder  re- 
ally is  that  it  should  produce  anything  at  all. 

Again — how  few  of  our  farmers  pay  attention  to 
the  exceedingly  important  subject  of  raising  and 
planting  good  seed.  Many  of  them  indiscriminately 
sow  grain  as  they  would  use  it  for  stock  or  sale, 
without  carefully  selecting  the  best  for  seed.  Com- 
mon sense  should  teach  the  absurdity  of  this  step, 
and  jet  we  find  it  persisted  in  on  all  sides.  Can 
you  not  give  your  readers  some  hints  on  this  branch 
of  the  subject?  It  is  one  of  vital  importance,  and 
should  receive  thorough  treatment, 

Agricola. 
Newcastle  Co.,  Del.,  August  16,  1869. 

Navy  Beans. 

Petersburg,  Ya.,  August  2d,  1869. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  : 

Will  you  please  inform  me  when  is  the  best  time 
to  gather  Navy  Beans,  and  how  to  prevent  them 
from  moulding  or  spotting  after  gathering,  and  what 
is  the  general  yield  per  acre?  You  will  confer  a  fa- 
vor by  replying  through  the  Farmer  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. H.  0.  S. 

We  would  refer  H.  C.  S.  to  the  February  No.  of 
the  Farmer  for  1869,  pages  43  and  56,  for  the  infor- 
mation desired.  He  will  find  in  the  two  articles  all 
the  information  asked  for. 


SPURRY— Spurgula  Arvensis. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  : 

On  Jooking  over  an  article  on  Green  Maouring 
and  Manures,  found  on  page  303  of  Agriculiural 
Report  for  1864,  published  by  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  the  United  States,  I  found  an  arti- 
cle on  Spurry,  (Spurgula  Arvensis,)  which  says  that 
"Spurry  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  sandy  soils, 
and  that  Yan  Yoght,  of  Germany,  says  it  is  better 
than  red  or  white  clover,  the  cows  give  more  and 
better  milk  when  fed  on  it,  and  it  improves  the  land 
in  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  blessing  of  Spur- 
ry, the  clover  of  sandy  lands,  is  incredible  when 
rightly  employed.  It  forms  a  very  early  as  well  as 
a  very  late  pasturage,  and  succeeds  best  upon  sandy 
soilSj  but  will  grow  vigorously  upon  other  soils, 
provided  they  are  not  too  rich.^'  Those  last  six  words 
induced  me  to  invest  in  Spurry,  for  I  thought  I  had 
here  in  North  Carolina  some  acres  of  sandy  soil  that 
were  not  any  too  rich.  So  I  sent  to  Thorburn,  of 
New  York  city,  for  Spurry,  the  price  per  pound, 
and  how  many  pounds  or  bushels  per  acre.  Thor- 
burn replied  that  as  for  bushels  he  did  not  suppose 
I  could  find  a  bushel  of  Spurry  seed  in  New  York, 
but  he  could  sell  me  a  few  pounds  at  40  cts.  a  pound, 
and  about  25  pounds  per  acre  would  be  the  quantity 
to  sow.  So  I  invested  to  the  extent  of  four  dollars, 
and  bought  10  pounds  of  Spurry  and -sowed  it  on 
about  one-half  an  acre,  and  this  wonderful  plant 
grew,  but  such  a  growth,  a  low,  spingling,  good 
for  nothing  plant  that  no  four-footed  beast  or  feath- 
ered fowl  will  touch.  Cows  trample  it  and  pass  it 
by  ;  sheep  smell  and  leave  it;  horses  snort  at  it  and 
pass  on.  It  soon  goes  to  seed — a  mass  of  the 
minutest  black  seed.  I  have  seed  enough  for  a  hun- 
dred acres,  and  at  forty  cents  per  pound  it  would  be 
a  paying  crop.  If  after  what  I  have  written  any- 
body is  anxious  to  invest  in  Spurry,  by  sending  to 
Thorburn  they  can  doubtless  get  a  few  pounds  more 
of  the  same  sort,  but  judging  from  my  experience 
the  Agricultural  Commissioner  at  Washington  had 
better  save  the  people's  money  than  invest  it  in 
writing  articles  to  induce  farmers  to  purchase  a  worse 
than  worthless  seed  called  Spurry. 

Edward  L.  Field, 

Greensboro',  N.  C. 

The  Castor  Bean  and  the  Cotton  Plant  — A 
Beaumont  correspondent  of  the  Jasper  Newsboy  says 
one  stalk  of  the  castor  bean,  came  up  last  year  among 
the  cotton  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Baldwin,  of  that  neighbor- 
hood, and  that,  although  the  worms  destroyed  nearly 
his  whole  crop,  there  was  no  sign  of  the  worm 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  castor  bean  plant.  A 
neighbor  of  his  planted  the  bean  in  his  cotton  fields 
to  poison  moles,  and  his  cotton  suffered  no  damage 
from  worms.  This  year  Dr.  Baldwin  has  planted 
the  bean  in  every  thirtieth  row  of  his  cotton.  These 
facts  corroborate  many  similar  statements,  some  of 
which  we  have  published. —  Galveston  News, 
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DAVID  DICKSON  ON  IMMIGRATION. 

Sparta,  Ga.,  June  10,  1869. 

Editors  Southern  Cultivator: — I  wish  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  cotton  planters  of  the  South  to  the 
subject  of  immigration.  It  is  one  of  great  interest, 
and  if  successful,  I  think  will  prove  destructive  to 
the  cotton  interest.  I  do  not  wish  mj  views  to  pre- 
vail unless  thej  are  right.  I  wish  both  sides  to  be 
heard,  and  hope  those  who  can  wield  the  pen,  and 
who  agree  with  me,  will  be  heard;  the  other  side 
has  been  heard  already,  and  we  have  been  taxed  to 
promote  this  cause.  The  State  of  Georgia  is  moving 
for  our  destruction. 

The  negro  we  have  with  us,  and  we  cannot  get 
rid  of  him  if  we  would.  They  will  not  die  out,  as 
most  of  our  Northern  friends  and  many  of  our  peo- 
ple think.  The  next  census  will  show  a  large  in- 
crease. The  only  way  to  make  it  tolerable  for  them 
to  live  amongst  us  is  to  give  them  employment. 
With  full  employment  they  will  steal  less,  be  more 
law-abiding,  and  a  less  nuisance  in  every  way.  Do 
we  want  more  labor,  and  for  what?  The  agricul- 
tural interest  at  the  South  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its 
production  of  cotton,  tobacco  and  rice.  Can  we 
make  more  money  by  doubling  the  quantity  of  labor 
than  we  can  out  of  what  we  now  have?  Do  num- 
bers increase  the  quantity  of  labor  pro  rata,  or  will 
the  dividends  be  greater  for  all  concerned?  Can 
the  first  million  of  people  in  Georgia,  having  the  I 
first  choice  of  lands  to  cultivate  and  the  balance  for 
pasture,  make  more  or  less  than  the  second  million, 
having  the  poorest  half  to  cultivate,  and  no  waste 
land  for  stock  to  graze  on  ?  Is  the  second  million 
likely  to  be  more  skillful,  law-abiding  and  enter- 
prising, &c.,  &c.?  I  think  history  teaches  us  that 
a  population,  with  a  plenty  of  room  and  land,  are 
more  cheaply  governed  than  a  dense  population — 
can  live  better  and  can  have  more  labor  to  spare  for 
improvements.  What  country  has. built  the  same 
amount  of  railroads  and  factories  as  the  United 
States?  The  United  States,  having  plenty  of  lands 
to  cultivate,  by  selecting  the  best,  can,  with  one- 
half  of  its  laborers,  make  a  plenty  of  all  the  products 
of  the  soil,  whilst  the  other  half  can  build  railroads 
and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  work  them.  The 
cotton  States,  with  its  present  labor,  can  build  more 
railroads,  erect  more  factories,  develope  more  mines, 
carry  education  and  refinement  to  a  higher  point 
than  if  the  population  was  increased  four-fould. 
With  cotton  at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound,  you 
Lave  money  to  do  whatever  you  wish  collectively. 
In  1848  and  '49,  Avith  900,000  to  1,000,000  bales  of 
cotton  in  Liverpool,  cotton  sold  in  Augusta  at  from 
4.}  to  5}  cents.  With  350,000  to  400,000  bales  at 
present  in  Liverpool,  cotton  is  selling  in  Augusta 
from  %^  to  29  cents  per  pound,    Why  do  you  wish 


to  make  the  change?  Our  Northern  friends  say,  if 
we  do  not  produce  cotton  cheaper,  we  will  lose  the 
trade.  I  am  willing  to  lose  it,  if  it  can  only  be  held 
by  making  cheap  cotton.  If  they  would  take  a  little 
more  interest  in  preventing  the  loss  of  our  liberty, 
instead  of  (he  loss  of  the  cotton  trade,  it  would  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  both  stctions.  Give  us  our  liber- 
ties and  constitutional  rights,  with  our  best  men  to 
represent  us  in  all  our  departments,  and  we  can 
make  as  much  cotton  as  the  world  wants,  at  fair 
prices,  if  it  be  ten  millions  of  bales,  without  an  out- 
side man  or  dollar.  Good  government  would  do 
more  to  develope  this  country  than  all  the  men  and 
money  in  the  world. 

Cotton  planters,  it  is  not  to  your  interest  to  sell 
your  land  at  a  mere  nominal  price.  Eow  can  you 
invest  your  money  to  any  better  advantage?  Land 
must  advance  in  price.  In  thirty  years,  without  a 
single  immigrant,  Georgia  will  have  a  population 
of  two  millions  of  people — the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  present  population.  Be  patient — wait  for  the 
natural  increase,  and  what  may  voluntarily  come. 
Do  not  spend  your  money  to  hasten  an  over-popu- 
lated country.  It  will  come  soon  enough,  and  when 
it  does  come  you  will  have  no  outlet.  Some  are 
willing  to  cut  their  lands  up  into  small  lots,  and 
give  every  alternate  lot  to  immigrants,  thinking  it 
will  more  than  double  the  price  of  the  balance. 
What  do  you  care  what  your  lauds  are  worth,  if  you 
have  none  to  sell — besides,  it  would  reduce  the  price 
of  cotton  more  than  one-half,  and  the  land  you  have 
left  would  not  pay,  per  acre,  one-half  of  the  divi- 
dends they  do  now — reducing  your  profits  three- 
fourths.  You  have  a  plenty  of  native  poor  people 
to  sell  land  to,  if  you  wish  to  part  with  any. 

Do  those  who  have  no  land  wish  competitors  in 
labor,  and  in  the  land  market — reducing  your  wages 
one-half  or  more  ?  Do  you  wish  a  great  increase  of 
money  capital,  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  to  the 
standard  of  Europe,  causing  all  property  to  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  fall  of  interest.  Your  wages  are 
fixed  by  the  surplus  of  cotton  you  have  to  export 
and  the  price  it  will  bring  in  Liverpool.  Your  pros- 
perity depends  upon  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  a  high 
rate  of  interest.  You  have  nothing  but  your  honor 
— you  cannot  borrow  money,  even  if  it  gets  dovvn 
to  two  per  ctnt.  The  value  of  your  labor  being 
fixed  by  the  value  of  cotton  in  Liverpool,  where  in- 
terest is  low,  jou  can,  by  residing  where  it  is  high, 
acquire  proportionally,  much  more  land  in  a  given 
time. 

To  those  who  have  land  to  sell,  or  more  than  can 
be  worked,  let  me  say  the  very  scarcity  of  labor  will 
make  one-half  of  your  lauds  bring  in  annually  more 
money  than  if  all  was  planted — the  other  half  is 
worth  five  per  cent,  to  grow  broom  sedge  for  graz- 
ing, and  will  advance  more  than  five  per  cent,  an-* 
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nuallj.  For  the  safety  of  the  manufacturing  inter- 
est, especially  in  cotton,  it  is  not  prudent  to  push  it 
too  fast — not  faster  than  markets  can  be  found  for 
the  products  manufactured.  Just  as  sure  as  the 
winds  return  the  water,  to  be  condensed  and  fall 
again  above  the  shoals,  the  people  here  will  possess 
the  money  and  energy  and  skill  to  put  the  water  to 
work  ;  and  to  effect  this  most  speedily  we  want  a 
scarcity  of  cotton,  and  correspondingly  good  prices. 

With  cotton  at  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound,  we  can  in  Georgia  appropriate  ten  dollars 
towards  increasing  our  manufacturing  interest  with 
more  ease  than  one  dollar,  with  double  the  labor, 
and  cotton  eight  to  twelve  cents.  "Where  are  the 
laborers  best  fed  and  clothed  ?  Where  labor  is  scarce. 
Where  docs  land  pay  the  best  profits  ?  Where  labor 
is  scarce  ;  and  the  reason  is,  the  products  of  the 
farm  bring  the  best  prices  under  these  circumstances, 

I  am  equally  opposed  to  begging  for  money  to  be 
brought  to  the  South  to  be  invested.  If  capitalists 
come  of  their  own  accord,  let  them  come  ;  but  it  is 
not  to  our  interest  that  they  should.  You  now 
own  the  property  of  Georgia — if  you  sell  one-half  of 
it,  you  will  own  but  the  other  half.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  transfer  real  property  from  one  country  to 
another.  The  most  you  would  get  would  be  the 
means  to  live  and  dress  fine  for  a  few  years. 

What  we  want  is  a  system  of  saving  and  property 
investing  each  year.  We  could  and  ought  to  save 
annually  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  invested  in 
machinery.  That  would  pay  future  dividends,  to 
be  re-invested.  I  am  for  more  labor  too,  but  I  want 
such  as  we  may  never  regret  acquiring.  Accumu- 
late all  sorts  of  labor-saving  machines  ;  improve 
your  land  to  a  capacity  double  its  present  rates  ; 
improve  your  systems  fully  double  of  what  they  now 
are.  Learn  to  do  fully  fifty  per  cent,  more  work, 
with  the  same  labor  that  is  now  done,  and  with 
more  ease ;  learn  to  apply  your  labor  to  greater  ad- 
vantage than  is  now  done — do  all  this,  and  more  too, 
which  can  be  done,  and  you  will  find  your  products 
ample,  without  any  increase  of  population.  Leave 
the  subject  of  immigration  to  time  and  the  free  will 
of  those  who  wish  to  come  among  us  and  be  of  us. 

We  owe  our  prosperity  at  this  time  entirely  to  the 
scarcity  of  labor — many  negroes  having  refused  to 
work  ;  others  being  employed  in  repairing  torn  up 
railroads  and  building  new  roads.  If  all  the  ne- 
groes had  gone  to  work  on  the  farms,  and  done  full 
work,  it  would  have  taken  twenty  years  to  reach 
our  present  situation.  The  scarcity  of  labor  is  the 
only  blessing  we  now  enjoy  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

The  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  South  gives  us  the 
proceeds  of  the  very  labor  some  people  wish  to  trans- 
fer here.  The  profits  of  one  hand  in  the  cotton  field 
give  us  the  labor  of  two  in  Europe.  Transfer  him 
be^e  and  he  will  poippetp  with  the  labor  we  now 


have,  or  he  will  labor  with  those  we  now  have  to 
lessen  their  profits  and  bring  about  a  state  of  things 
which  will  get  up  strikes.  You  must  recollect,  a 
strike  in  the  cotton  or  harvest  field  is  not  like  one  in 
a  cotton  mill  or  on  a  railroad.  If  the  mill  stops, 
what  has  been  done  is  not  lost — if  the  hands  refuse 
to  move  any  dirt,  what  has  been,  remains.  Not  so 
with  wheat  and  cotton — all  is  lost,  unless  you  con- 
tinue to  advance.  The  guano  must  be  pumped  up 
into  the  cotton  bolls,  and  they  must  be  gathered  by 
uninterrupted  labor. 

One  more  point  T  will  mention,  and  then  leave 
the  suV'ject  to  be  discussed  fully,  I  hope,  by  abler 
pens.  The  press  of  the  South  has  labored  earnestly 
to  get  the  cotton  planter  to  make  all  his  supplies  at 
home,  urging  it  as  being  the  cheapest  policy.  Now 
every  cotton  planter  knows  that  nothing  pays  as 
well  as  cotton,  and  all  the  presses  in  the  world  can- 
not change  his  opinion.  But  if  the  press  will  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  evil  they  may  do  incalculable 
good.  I  will  state  what  it  is;  I  have  alwaye  prac- 
ticed it ;  both  the  true  interest  of  the  cotton  planter 
and  patriotism  should  make  ail  adopt  it.  Apply  one 
half  of  all  labor  and  land  to  the  making  of  full  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds  that  are  needed  on  the  plantation, 
and  enough  to  spare  for  those  engaged  in  other  pur- 
suits. Do  this,  and  you  will  get  more  money  (take 
ten  years  together)  for  the  other  half  of  labor  and 
land  engaged  in  cotton  culture,  than  if  the  whole 
was  employed  to  produce  cotton.  If  this  is  true, 
immigration  is  certainly  not  to  our  interest,  and 
why  should  not  the  cotton  planters  consult  their 
interest  as  well  as  other  people. 

Very  respectfully,  David  Dickson, 

Pickling  Seed  Wheat. — A  correspondent  in  the 
Canada  Farmer^  writing  on  the  subject  of  wheat 
growing,  offers  the  following  : — "  An  important 
operation  in  the  process  of  wheat  sowing  is  too  often 
neglected — I  allude  to  the  picking  of  seed.  First, 
it  points  out  to  us  the  bad  grains  which  may  thus 
be  removed,  reducing  the  percentage  of  lost  seed  ; 
and  secondly,  it  strikes  the  root  of  smut  and  other 
fungi ;  for  it  is  these  very  imperfectly  formed  grains 
that  are  chiefly  attacked  by  such  parasites.  Now 
smut  is  found  in  the  imperfect  grains,  and  in  such 
small  quantities  (as  botanists  tell  us)  that  it  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  root  of  the  young  plant,  bursting  out 
a  short  time  after  the  earing,  throws  upon  it  fungi, 
in  the  dark,  rusty  form  with  which  we  are  but  too 
familiar.  If  we  simply  steep  our  wheat  in  water, 
the  light  grains  which,  though  too  light  to  be  blown 
out  by  the  fanning  mill,  are  imperfect,  will  rise  to 
the  surface,  and  may  be  removed.  If  to  this  water 
we  add  lime,  we  shall  kill  all  traces  of  smut,  &c., 
which  may  have  clung  to  the  otherwise  sound  seed 
by  contagion  with  the  imperfect  grains.  But  let  us 
remember,  above  all,  that  the  most  certain  prescrip- 
tion for  the  securing  of  good  crops,  is  a  change  of 
seed  J  get  your  seed  from  a  different  variety  of  soil," 
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To  Ascertain  tlie  Weight  of  Live  Cattle 

First,  see  that  tbe  animal  stands  square,  then,  with 
a  string,  take  his  circumference  just  behind  the 
shoulder-blade,  and  measure  the  feet  and  inches — 
this  is  the  girth.  Then  measure  from  the  bone  of 
the  tail  which  plumbs  the  line  with  tbe  hinder  part 
of  the  buttock,  and  direct  the  string  along  the  back 
of  the  forepart  of  the  shoulder-blade,  and  this  will 
be  the  length.  Then  work  the  figures  thus  :  Sup- 
pose girth  of  bullock  6  feet  4  inches,  length  5  feet  3 
inches,  which  multiplied  together  makes  33  square 
superficial  feet;  and  these  multiplied  by  23 — the 
number  of  pounds  allowed  for  each  superficial  foot 
of  cattle  measuring  less  than  seven  and  more  than 
five  feet  in  girth — makes  "759  pounds.  When  the 
animal  measures  less  than  nine  and  more  than  seven 
feet  in  girth,  31  is  the  number  of  pounds  to  be  es- 
timated for  each  superficial  foot.  And  suppose  a 
small  animal  to  measure  2  feet  in  girth  and  2  feet  in 
length,  these  multiplied  together  make  4  feet,  which, 
multiplied  by  eleven — the  number  of  pounds  allowed 
for  each  square  foot  when  cattle  measure  less  than 
3  feet  in  girth — make  44  pounds.  Again,  suppose  a 
calf  or  sheep,  &c.,  to  measure  4  feet  6  inches  in  girth, 
and  3  feet  9  inches  in  length,  that  multiplied  to- 
gether, makes  16  square  feet,  and  these  multiplied 
by  16,  the  number  of  pounds  allowed  for  cattle 
measuring  less  than  5  and  more  than  3  feet  in  girth, 
make  256  pounds.  The  dimensions  in  girth  and 
length  of  the  back  of  cattle,  sheep,  calves  and  hogs, 
taken  this  way,  are  as  exact  as  is  at  all  necessary  for 
computation  or  valuation  of  stock,  and,  will  answer 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  animal,  sinking  the  ofFal. 
A  deduction  must  be  made  for  animals  half  fat,  of 
one  pound  in  twenty  from  those  that  are  fat ;  and 
for  a  cow  that  has  had  calves,  one  pound  must  be 
allowed,  in  addition  to  the  one  for  not  being  fat, 
upon  every  twenty. 

To  Make  Good  Vinegar.— Take  ten  gallons  of 
apple  juice  fresh  from  the  press,  and  suflfer  it  to  fer- 
ment fully,  which  may  be  in  about  two  weeks,  or 
sooner  if  the  weather  is  warm  ;  then  add  eight  gal- 
lons like  juice,  new,  for  producing  a  second  fermen- 
tation ;  in  two  weeks  more  add  another  like  new 
quantity,  for  producing  a  third  fermentation.  This 
third  fermentation  is  material.  Now  stop  the  bung- 
hole  with  an  empty  bottle,  with  the  neck  down- 
wards, and  expose  it  to  the  sun  for  some  time. 
When  the  vinegar  is  come,  draw  off  one-half  into  a 
vinegar  cask,  and  set  it  in  a  cool  place  above  ground, 
for  use  when  clear.  With  the  other  half  in  the  first 
cask,  proceed  to  make  more  vinegar  in  the  same 
way.  Thus  one  cask  is  to  make  in,  the  other  to  use 
from.  When  making  the  vinegar,  let  there  be  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat,  and  free  access  of  external 
air. 


How  to  Use  Muck. 

A  correspondent  wrote  to  the  New  York  Farmer's 
Club  to  inquire  if  it  would  pay  to  dig  and  haul 
muck  half  a  mile  to  the  barn-yard,  there  compost  it 
with  stable  manure,  and  transfer  it  thence  "to  a 
poor  sandy,  ten  acre  field,  within  twenty  rods  of 
place  from  which  the  muck  was  taken,  or  would  it 
be  more  advantageous  to  cart  it  to  the  field  directly 
from  the  swamp  ?" 

Mr.  Ely  replied  :  "  My  experience  and  penny- 
worth of  observation  commend  the  practice  of  leav- 
ipg  muck  exposed  to  the  cold  of  winter.  It  is,  I 
think,  much  better  and  more  available  as  a  com- 
posting material  after  having  passed  the  freezing 
and  thawing  which  such  exposure  insures."  Mr. 
Williams  said  :  "During  a  late  visit  to  the  farm  of 
our  excellent  friend.  Dr.  Hexamer,  I  learned  that 
his  custom  is  to  mix  muck  and  manure  fresh  in 
equal  proportions,  and  let  the  compost  remain  for 
several  months.  The  tillers  of  the  soil  at  Milford, 
Conn.,  draw  muck  in  summer  and  fall  and  compost 
with  fresh  manure  at  once.  Of  course,  it  is  best 
not  to  have  the  muck  too  wet."  Mr.  Lyman,  ag- 
ricultural editor  of  the  Hearth  and  Home,  said  :  "In 
talking  with  farmers  about  the  benefit  they  get 
from  muck,  I  have  only  in  one  case  seen  positively 
fine  results  from  the  use  of  it  when  spread  fresh 
from  the  swamps.  One  field  I  was  shown  where 
the  crops  v/ere  conspicuously  better  for  years  for  a 
dressing  of  one  hundred  loads  per  acre  from  a 
swamp  close  by,  but  this  was  not  muck  exactly,  but 
leaf  mould.  Another  farmer,  as  good  as  any  in 
Connecticut — many  would  say  the  best — hauls  his 
muck  three  miles,  and  mixes  it  with  tbe  droppings 
of  his  farm  animals  every  day,  summer  and  winter. 
Thus  his  pile  is  trebled;  for  a  bushel  of  yard-droppings 
mixed  with  two  bushels  of  dry  swamp  muck,  and 
allowed  to  stand  some  months,  will  be  found  as 
valuable  a  fertilizer  as  three  bushels  of  yard-drop- 
pings. They  mutually  aid  each  other.  The  most 
useful  and  the  most  subtle  parts  of  yard-manure  fly 
away  and  vanish  in  the  air  unless  fixed  by  some 
chemical  art.  The  sourness  of  swamp  muck  has 
the  power  of  fixing  this  volatile  part  of  excrements, 
at  the  same  time  the  sourness  is  removed.  Hence, 
I  would  advise  Mr.  Brown  to  haul  his  manure  a 
mile;  two — yes,  three  miles  for  composting  it, 
rather  than  apply  it  raw.  He  will  find  his  account 
id  so  doing,  for  the  free  use  of  muck  in  his  yard, 
about  his  drains,  his  roost  and  his  sty,  will  kill  all 
noisome  smells,  and  remove  what  is  frequently  a 
nest  for  slow  and  lingering  diseases." 

 .   

Dr.  Holland  sajs  fruit  trees  in  Switzerland  are 
entirely  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  insects,  and  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  by  the  great  abundance  of 
sparrows. 
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TO  IMPEOVE  SANDY  SOILS.  , 

There  is  a  very  erroneous  but  strong  impression 
on  some  minds,  that  light,  loose  sands  are  value- 
less of  purposes  of  cultivation.  In  their  natural  ! 
state,  it  is  true,  they  are  not  very  productive  ;  a 
few  crops  of  rye  or  buckwheat  reduces  their  fertili- 
ty>  and  so  much  manure  is  thenceforth  requisite  to 
reinvigorate  and  keep  them  in  heart  that  they  are 
either  turned  out  to  pasture,  or  abandoned  in  des- 
pair. I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  cultivation 
of  this  species  of  soil,  and  my  success  has  induced 
me  to  attach  to  them  a  much  higher  degree  of  im- 
portance than  is  usually  accorded.  And  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  even  the  lightest  and  most  sterile 
sands  may,  by  proper  management,  and  without 
any  ruinous  outlay  of  expense,  either  in  time  or 
capital,  be  made  highly  and  permanently  productive; 
in  short,  that  our  poorest  plains  land  can  be  re- 
deemed from  this  unjust  imputation  of  utter  worth- 
lessness,  and  made  to  yield  not  only  remunerating 
crops,  but  crops  equaling  in  abundance  and  rich- 
ness those  aflForded  by  the  most  affluent  soils  upon 
which  labor  has  every  jet  been  bestowed. 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  the  successful  ame- 
lioration of  sandy  soils,  it  will  be  necessary  com- 
pletely and  thoroughly  to  cleanse  them  from  stumps. 
After  this  is  effected,  let  them  be  plowed  deeply, 
with  a  strong  team,  in  the  last  of  summer,  turning 
in  all  the  wild  growth  upon  them  to  the  depth  of 
at  least  one  foot ;  then  harrow  thoroughly  and  roll 
with  as  heavy  a  roller  as  you  can  procure.  The 
next  thing  is  to  give  the  surface  a  good  dressing  of 
clay.  This  earth  will  generally  be  found  in  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  field  to  be  clayed,  either  in  some 
neighboring  run  or  water  course,  or  beneath  the 
sand,  for  sand  and  clay  are  never  far  apart.  The 
The  finer  it  is,  and  the  more  greasy^  the  better  and 
more  durable  will  be  its  action ;  and  the  more 
liberally  it  is  applied,  the  more  thorough  will  be 
the  improvement  consequent  upon  its  application. 
The  best  time  for  applying  it  is  immediately  after 
plowing,  and  to  secure  its  being  refined  and  broken 
up,  it  should  be  deposited  in  heaps  and  spread  even- 
ly over  the  surface,  to  remain  exposed  during  the 
winter  to  the  action  of  the  frost.  In  the  spring 
plow  again  not  so  deeply  as  before,  in  order  not  to 
disturb  the  sward,  harrow  and  again  roll.  You  can 
now  sow  on  rye,  or  plant,  and  the  crop  will  come 
off  in  season  to  allow  you  an  orpportunity  to  give 
another  dressing  of  clay,  which  in  quantity  should 
be  equal  to  the  first — say  forty  cord  to  the  acre — 
and  spread  as  before. 

This  will  entirely  change  the  texture  of  the  soil, 
as  you  will  no  longer  have  the  barrenness  of  sand 
to  contend  with,  but  a  soil  endued  with  all  the  es- 
sential requisites  of  permanent  and  vigorous  fertili- 


ty, and  on  which  manure  will  act  with  as  much 
celerity  and  energy  as  upon  the  richest  loams.  It 
may  be  thought  that  the  quantity  of  clay  recom- 
mended— eighty  cords  to  the  acre — is  large,  but 
when  we  reflect  that  some  cultivators  bestow  this 
amount  of  stable  manure,  and  bear  in  mind  the  very 
important  fact  that  while  manure  is  an  article  for 
which  money  has  to  be  paid,  the  whole  cost  of  clay 
is  embraced  in  ihe  carting,  the  objection  arising 
from  the  quantity  requisite  to  insure  a  complete  and 
thorough  improvement  being  large  will  at  once 
cease  to  retain  its  force.  If  the  farmer  cannot  afford 
this,  he  can  apply  a  less  quantity  at  first,  and  add 
to  it  year  by  year  ;  but  in  this  case  he  must  be  con- 
tented with  a  much  less  lucrative  return  for  his  an- 
nual labors,  as  a  very  large  percentage  of  clay  is  call- 
ed for,  in  order  thoroughly  to  improve  the  soil,  and 
overcome  the  many  and  serious  imperfections  of 
sand  as  it  naturally  exists.  Therefore  it  is  much 
better  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
enlightened  economy,  to  give  enough  at  first  to 
effect  the  object  desired,  and  enter  at  once  into  the 
profits  of  the  business,  than  to  occupy  years  with 
only  a  limited  aryiual  return. 

One  great  reason — and  indeed  I  regard  it  as  the 
principal  one — why  manure  never  acts  vigorously  on 
light  sands  is,  that  the  extreme  perosity  which 
characterizes  it,  causes  the  dung  to  keep  dry^  and 
consequently  to  remain  inert.  A  lump  of  dry  ma- 
nure is  no  better  in  the  soil  than  a  chip  or  a  stone, 
and  will  produce  just  the  same  effect  upon  the  crop. 
The  clay  gives  cohesiveness  to  the  particles,  unites 
them  by  a  sort  of  glutinous  attachment  and  conso- 
lidation, and  while  it  favors  the  absorption  and  re- 
tention of  moisture,  ensures  the  fermentation  and 
ultimate  decomposition  of  the  dung.  In  a  few  years 
the  soil  will  assume  a  fine  dark  appearance,  resemb- 
ling garden  mould,  and  the  various  grasses  will 
find  it  it  a  bed  capable  of  affording  expansion  to 
their  roots,  and  supply  a  moisture  and  soluble  food 
commensurable  with  their  wants. 

To  every  person,  therefore,  who  is  the  possesor  of 
sandy  soil,  I  would  say,  clay  it  at  once  !  No  soil  is 
so  easily  worked,  and  from  no  soil,  when  managed 
in  this  way,  will  labor  secure  to  itself  a  more  certain 
and  rich  reward. —  Cor.  Germardown  Telegraph, 


The  Value  op  Swamp  Land. — The  Rural  Neio 
Yorker  says  :  "  The  very  best  success  with  land  that 
we  have  ever  seen  was  with  low,  swampy  soil. — 
Worthless,  apparently,  only  to  grow  coarse  grasses 
and  weeds.  It  was  ditched,  plowed,  and  thorough- 
ly cultivated,  and  a  wealth  was  developed  which 
made  it  lasting  and  productive,  almost  beyond  ac- 
count.   There  are  many,  many  such  swamps." 

A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beasts. 
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SUPERPHOSPHATES  AND  THE  MAINE  LAW. 

Tlie  Amount  of  Soluble  Phosphate  Produced 
toy  the  Manufacturer. 

Analyses  of  the  estimated  solubility  in  water  of 
nearly  all  the  most  prominent  superphosphates  now 
for  sale  in  Philadelphia,  was  recently  made  by  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  chemists  there.  The  an- 
nexed results  exhibit  his  mode  of  analysis  as  the  one 
I  devised  many  years  since  ;  but  the  actual  product 
of  the  manufacturer  is  so  much  below  what  he  may 
reasonably  claim  as  an  educt,  that  I  have  recently 
adopted  the  usual  mode  of  estimating  the  solubility 
of  these  mixtures  in  pure  water  by  decoction. 

Very  few  learned  men  are  chemists,  although  Ph. 
D., — a  much  less  proportion  of  chemists  are  tech- 
nologists— and  not  a  tithe  of  these  are  '  agricultural 
chemists;'  indeed,  some  who  wrote  learnedly  on 
these  matters  criticise  the  very  term  that  indicates 
the  relation  of  chemistry  to  agriculture.  Any  one 
may  understand  the  following  propositions  and  see 
the  difficulty,  although  its  removal  may  require  as 
much  time  as  the  unification  of  coins,  weights  and 
measures,  the  immediate  expediency  of  which  is 
doubtful,  however  ridiculous  the  present  system  and 
however  unanimous  the  voice  of  the  civilized  world 
in  denouncing  it.  It  is  manifestly  absurd  to  value 
a  watch-spring  by  the  proportion  of  iron  it  contains, 
and  stamp  each  watch  with  this  valuation.  Again, 
it  would  be  equally  absurd  to  place  the  degrees  of  a 
centigrade  thermometer  on  all  our  thermometers  by 
an  act  of  the  legislatures — or  compel  every  pill- 
maker  to  stamp  each  box  with  the  commercial  value 
of  the  ingredients  thereof.  We  do  not  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  following  analyses.  There  are  five 
modes  of  estimating  the  value  of  superphosphate  of 
lime  as  a  manure — 1st,  the  proportion  of  phosphoric 
acid  ;  2d,  the  proportion  in  actual  combination  with 
the  lime  ;  3d,  the  proportion  of  all  the  acids  present 
and  capable  of  forming  superphosphate;  4th,  the 
proportion  of  nascent,  neutral  phosphate,  and  5lh, 
the  total  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  present.  A  suit- 
able proportion  of  some  other  element  of  plant  food, 
such  as  ammonia,  may  insure  the  adaptation  of  the 
fertilizer  to  a  greater  variety  of  soils,  and  thus  double 
its  value  ;  and  this  may  be  reduplicated  by  another 
element  equally  important  and  much  less  expensive; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  superphosphate,  although 
free  from  ammonia,  etc.,  may  be  worth  more  than 
any  other — purely  on  account  of  the  brand  of  the 
manufacturer  insuring  uniformity — also  its  drilling 
properties,  etc. 

There  are  several  points  of  interest  referred  to 
above,  which  I  may  at  some  future  time  exhibit,  as 
I  do  this,  without  the  knowledge,  consent  or  advice 
of  any  manufacturer  or  proprietor  of  fertilizers,  in 
order  that  "  the  Maine  law"  may  be  digested  "with 


a  grain  of  salt,"  and  not  bolted  as  rapidly  as  some 
anticipate. 

The  following  results  were,  no  doubt,  obtained  by 
the  process  referred  to,  viz  :  by  displacement  by  cold 
water  of  the  soluble  products  of  the  manufacturer; 
I  consequently  they  are  far  below  what  is  usually 
claimed  by  the  manufacturer  as  available,  much-less 
creditable,^ ^  in  proportion  to  the  oil  of  vitrol  actu- 
ally employed  in  their  manufacture.  As  all  of  these 
are  sold  at  about  the  same  price,  say  ^50  per  ten, 
some  protection  for  the  future  is  clearly  indicated  :. 

Per  cent.  Phosphate  of  Lime 

No.  1  3.00 

2  4.29 

3  8.90 

4  1.40 

5  9.21 

6  0.50 

V  6.40 

8  2.98 

9  9.03 

10  2. GO 

11    4.35 

12  7.11 

David  Stewart,  M.  D. 
Port  Penn,  Del.,  26th  June,  1869. 

\^Practical  Farmer. 


Vetches  are  commonly  found  in  imported  wheat. 
You  need  not  fear  its  being  a  noxious  weed.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  forage  plants  known  for  green  ma- 
nure, and  is  commonly  grown  with  oats  to  keep 
them  from  lodging.  Vetches  will  not  stand  a  se- 
vere winter,  but  in  warm  climates  they  become 
troublesome  if  the  fields  become  well  set  with  them. 
If  this  happens,  turn  your  hogs  and  cattle  on  them. 
They  are  very  fond  of  them  and  will  exterminate 
them.  The  varieties  are  numerous  :  as  the  Carolina 
vetch,  American  vetch.  Tufted  vetch.  Slender  vetch, 
common  vetch  and  others.  They  are  much  alike 
and  grow  from  two  to  five  feet  high.  They  are 
sown  in  the  Spring. — Farm  Journal. 


GOVERNORS  OF  MARYLAND. 

Tlie  following  i.s  a  list  of  the  Governors  of  Maryland, 
from  the  period  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  down 
to  the  present  time  : 

I8-22.  Samuel  Stevens,  Jr. 

1825.  Joseph  Kent. 

1828.  Daniel  Martin. 

18i9.  Thomas  King  Carroll 

18.30.  Daniel  Martin. 

1H31.  George  Howard. 

1832.  James  Thomas. 

1835.  Thomas  W.  Veazey. 

1838.  William  Grason. 

1841.  Francis  Thomas. 

1844.  Thomas  G.  Pratt. 

1847.  Philip  F.  Thomas. 

1851.  Enoch  Louis  Lowe. 

1854.  Thomas  W.  Ligon. 

1857.  Thomas  H.  Hick. 

1861.  Alex.  W.  BnuKord. 

1865.  Thomas  Swann. 

1867.  Oden  Bowie. 


1777.  Thomas  Johnson. 

17^9.  Thomas  Sim  Lee. 

178-2.  William  P.ica. 

1785.  Willaim  Smallwood. 

1788.  John  Eaijer  Howard. 

1791.  George  Plater. 

1792.  Thomas  Sim  Lee. 
1794.  John  H.  Stone. 

1797.  John  Henry. 

1798.  Benjamin  Ogle. 
18(M.  John  Francis  Mercer. 
1803.  Robert  Bowie. 
1806.  Robert  Wright. 
1809.  Kdward  Loyd. 
1811.  Robert  Bowie. 
181-2.  Levin  Winder. 
1815.  Chas.  Ridgely,  of  H. 

1818.  Charles  Goldsborough 

1819.  Samuel  Sprigg. 
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Cultivation  of  Broom  Corn  in  tlie  South.— Interest- 
ing to  Farmers, 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  a  well-known 
citizen  of  Petersburg,  contains  some  valuable  sug- 
gestions to  the  farmers  of  Virginia  and  Xorth  Caro- 
lina, relative  to  the  cultivation  of  broom  corn.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  we  can  raise,  and 
as  remuneration  is  the  object  of  the  farmer's  labors, 
we  commend  the  letter  to  a  careful  perusal.  If  it  is 
to  the  farmers'  benefit  that  thej  should  cultivate 
one  crop  in  preference  to  another,  let  them  seek  to 
raise  the  most  profitable,  and  give  their  best  atten- 
tion to  it.  If  onions,  pea  nuts,  broom  corn,  or  any- 
thing else,  will  pay  better  than  the  old  crops  of 
wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  &c.,  why  let  them  cultivate 
them.  But  to  the  letter,  which  "we  would  premise 
bj  saying  that  one  of  the  firm  is  from  Xorth  Caro- 
lina, and  the  other  from  Petersburg  : 

Baltimore,  May  8,  1869. 
Mr.  John  P.  Branch,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Dear  Sir — Feeling  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  South — our  recent  homes — and  having  extrted 
ourselves  to  encourage  the  culture  of  broom  corn  in 
southwest  and  northeast  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, we  write  this,  hoping  you  may  induce  the 
farmers  of  your  section  to  give  it  some  attention. 

It  is  a  most  profitable  crop,  easily  cultivated,  and 
commands  cash  on  delivery,  and  often  before  it 
reaches  market.  The  farmers  of  Illinois  and  Ohio 
have  grown  rich  from  its  culture,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  Virginia  and  Xorth  Carolina  should  not 
find  it  equally  profitable. 

It  is  safe  to  calculate  on  §200  to  $300  per  ton  of 
2,000  lbs.  next  fall.  Western  river  bottom  lands 
produce  1,000  to  15,000  lbs.  per  acre,  and  it  ^vill 
grow  as  well  in  Virginia  and  Xorth  Carolina,  on 
lands  of  same  strength,  as  in  the  West  and  nearer 
to  market. 

It  is  cultivated  about  same  as  cur  sorgum  cane  in 
the  South,  only  that  it  stands  thicker  in  the  drills — 
one  or  two  inches  apart — and  if  the  land  is  quite 
strong  it  will  bear  touching  in  drills  3^  feet  apart. 

It  should  be  cut  in  September,  and  oefore  ripe, 
■while  yet  green,  with  some  six  inches  of  stalk  to  the 
brush,  the  seed  cleaned  off  at  once,  and  the  brush 
corn  dried,  cured  in  the  shade,  which  renders  it 
green  when  cured.  If  cured  in  the  sun,  it  turns  red 
and  is  not  worth  so  much  as  the  green  corn. 

It  is  baled  similar  to  hay  or  cotton  with  wire  or 
rope,  only  that  the  brush  part  is  kept  inside  and  the 
stalk  end  turned  out.  An  acre  should  yield  some  40 
or  50  bushels  of  seed,  which,  for  stock,  are  as  good 
as  oats,  and  command  about  same  price  in  Eastern 
and  Northern  markets — 60  to  80  cents. 

Suppose  each  farmer  in  your  county  planted  but 
one  acre,  and  it  .yielded  him  only  800  lbs.  clear  brush 
corn  at  S250  ton— 12J  lbs.— $100,  and  the  40  bushels 
seed,  w^hich,  at  50  ceuts  a  bushel,  would  more  than 
pay  freight  to  market  on  the  800  lbs.  broom  corn, 
and  the  labor  of  growing  and  handling,  leaving 
$100  profit  te  the  acre,  which  would  more  than  pur- 
chase his  year's  supply  of  sugar  and  coffee,  and 
enable  him  to  pay  the  cash  for  it.  Would  not  this 
add  to  the  prosperity  of  your  section  by  increasing 
its  currency.  Weexpect'to  manufacture,  use  up,  40 
to  50  tons  per  annum,  and  a  thousand  (1,000)  tons 
of  broom  corn  would  find  sale  in  our  market  at  good 
remunerative  prices  ;  it  is  also  an  article  of  export. 
Yours,  very  respectfully,  &c., 

Bridger,  Herring  &  Co., 
\Petershurg  Weekly  Index. 


A  Woman's  Experience  in  Turkey  Raising. 

A  lady  correspondent  of  the  Western  Rural  who 
has  been  very  successful  in  raising  turkeys,  thus  de- 
tails the  plan  she  pursues.    She  sajs  : 

We  have  been  generally  successful  in  our  efforts 
to  raise  turkeys  ;  usually  not  losing  more  than  twen- 
ty per  cent,  of  the  number  hatched  :  half  the  losses 
resulting  from  accidents  and  minks  or  weasels. 

I  prefer  hatching  the  eggs  under  chicken  hens.  I 
think  nine  eggs  to  the  hen  sufficient.  The  nes<s 
should  be  off  the  ground.  Heavy  thunder  will  kill 
the  unhatched  chick  if  on  the  ground.  The  young 
turkeys  must  not  be  exposed  to  dampness  or  cold 
till  they  are  at  least  three  weeks  old.  They  must  be 
kept  on  a  clean,  dry  floor  on  rainy  or  cloudy  days, 
and  of  mornings  till  the  dew  has  disappeared. 

A  custard,  composed  of  milk,  egg  and  crumbs  or 
crusts  of  bread,  I  have  found  the  best  food.  Cheese 
curd,  or  sour  milk  curd  can  be  added  after  they  be- 
gin to  feather.  I  would  earnestly  condemn  corn- 
meal  as  fit  feed  till  the  turkeys  are  nearly  full  feath- 
ered. 

Our  turkeys  brought  one  hundred  dollars  the  past 
year,  after  deducting  express  and  commission  ex- 
penses. We  do  not  know  what  the  raising  of  them 
cost,  but  estimate  it  fifty  dollars. 

Chicken  hens  lay,  on  an  everage,  eighty  eggs  a 
year  each,  for  two  years.  They  decline  after  the 
second  year  and  should  not  be  kept  longer  for  lay- 
ing purposes. 

One  acre  would  afford  sufficient  range  for  100 
hens,  and  more  than  that  number  should  not  be  in 
one  enclosure.  A  15  acre  lot  would  require  to  be 
divided  into  fifteen  enclosures,  and  would  afford  a 
range  for  fifteen  hundred  hens.  If  Brahmas  are  kept 
the  division  fences  need  not  be  more  than  four  and 
a  half  feet  high  if  one  wing  is  clipped.  The  Brah- 
ma s  would  be  best  for  market  after  having  lay ed  two 
year*.  One  or  two  divisions  should  be  kept  for 
breeding  to  supply  theplaces  ot  those  sent  to  market. 

It  is  astonishing,  that,  at  the  high  prices  eggs  and 
poultry  have  brought  in  the  markets  for  several 
years  past,  that  the  business  has  not  baen  sufficient- 
ly increased  by  competition  to  lower  the  prices. — 
Yet  the  prices  seem  rather  to  advance  than  recede, 
affording  great  encouragement  for  large  investments 
in  that  line. — American  Stock  Journal. 

Plenty  of  lime  will  very  often  prevent  hens  from 
eating  their  eggs. 

Mixing  hen  feed  with  a  strong  suds  of  common 
soft  soap  is  recommended  both  as  a  preventive  and 
cure  of  gapes. 
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EARLY  CLXISTEB. 


EAELT  ETTSSIAN. 


EARLY  FRAME. 


C  U  CUMB  E  R 


The  hardiest  varieties — in  fact,  all  the  American 
or  common  sorts — will  produce  a  medium  and  late 
crop,  if  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  well 
prepared  hills,  as  soon  as  the  soil  becomes  sufficient- 
ly warm.  In  this  latitude  it  is  useless  to  plant  in 
the  open  grouud  until  nearly  the  first  of  June. — 
Make  rich  hills  of  well  rotted  manure,  two  feet  in 
diameter — a  large  shovelful  of  manure,  at  least,  to 
each  hill — and  plant  a  dozen  or  more  seeds,  cover- 
ing half  an  inch  deep.  When  all  danger  from  in- 
sects is  over,  pull  up  all  but  three  or  four  of  the 
strongest  plants.  The  middle  of  June  is  early 
enough  to  plant  for  pickling.  Make  the  hills  about 
six  feet  apart.  For  early  Cucumbers,  the  hot-bed  is 
necessary  ;  but  the  simplest  and  surest  way  to  pro- 
duce a  tolerably  early  crop  of  the  best  kind  is,  where 
it  is  designed  to  place  a  hill,  dig  a  hole  about  eigh- 
teen inches  deep  and  three  feet  across  ;  into  this  put 
a  barrow  of  fresh  manure,  and  cover  with  six  in- 
ches of  earth  ;  in  the  center  of  this  plant  the  seed, 
and  cover  with  a  small,  box-like  frame,  on  the  top 
of  which  place  a  couple  of  lights  of  glass.  When 
the  plants  grow,  keep  the  earth  drawn  up  to  the 
stems.  Water,  and  give  air  as  needed  ;  and  if  the 
sun  appears  too  strong,  give  the  glass  a  coat  of 
whitewash.  By  the  time  the  plants  fill  the  frame, 
it  will  be  warm  enough  to  let  them  out,  and  the 
box  can  be  removed  ;  but  if  itshould  continue  cold, 
raise  the  box  by  setting  a  block  under  each  corner, 
and  let  the  plauts  run  under.  The  fourth  of  July  is 
the  time  we  always  remove  the  boxes  or  frames. — 
Always  pick  the  fruit  as  soon  as  large  enough,  as 


allowing  any  to  remain  to  ripen  injures  the  fruiting 
of  the  vine.  One  pound  of  seed  is  sufficient  for  an 
acre. —  Videos  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


The  Peruvian  Guano  Deposits. — A  Lima  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  York  Herald  says  the  guano  of 
the  Guanape  Islands,  which  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment is  now  sending  to  market,  is  found  to  be  so 
strongly  impregnated  with  ammonia,  as  to  cut  pro- 
ceeds downward,  as  to  render  it  nearly  equal  to  the 
usual  run  of  the  Chincha  guano.  The  extent  of  the 
deposits  is  estimated  at  four  millions  of  tons.  Along 
the  southern  coast  the  deposits  are  also  very  great 
and  of  a  superior  quality,  but  lying  on  the  main 
land,  the  cost  of  shipping  would  be  increased,  hence 
it  has  been  determined  to  exhaust  the  island  first. 
Government  has  issued  a  decree  allowing  only  such 
quantities  of  Chincha  Island  guano  to  be  exported 
as  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  interest  of  the 
debts  contracted  by  Peru  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States,  all  other  cargoes  to  other  ports  to  be 
of  the  Guanape  Guano.  Chinchas,  is  now  jubilant 
at  the  unexpected  richness  of  Guanape,  and  the 
President  is  more  confident  than  ever  of  being  able 
to  cary  his  multifarious  railway  schemes  into  exe- 
cution. 

Soap  Suds  to  Grass  Lands.— Mr.  Samuel  John- 
son, the  Superintendent  of  the  Farm  at  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  informs  the  editor  of  the 
J\ldi>ie  Farmer,  that  he  found  an  application  of  so.ip 
suds  to  grass  lands,  gave  more  than  double  the  in- 
crease of  growth  than  was  produced  by  any  toher 
fertilizer  whatever.  Every  particle  of  soapsuds  is 
saved,  and  applied  at  intervals  upon  grass  ground. 
What  a  source  is  here  for  the  saving  of  fertilizing 
matter,  which  now  so  generally  goes  to  waste. 
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ARTIFICIAL  MANURES. 

From  a  lecture  recently  delivered  by  Professor 
Voelcker  on  "Adulteration  of  Feed-Stuifs  and  Arti- 
ficial Manures,"  we  extract  the  following  mode  of 
detecting  pure  Peruvian  Guano  from  the  adulterated 
kinds  : — 

I  must  now  hasten  on  to  the  second  divinon  of 
mj  subject — the  adulteration  of  artificial  manures. 
If  the  loss  which  the  former  sustains  bj  buying  in- 
ferior feeding  materials  is  to  be  lamented,  the  loss 
which  he  incurs  by  the  use  of  adulterated  manures 
is  much  more  to  be  deplored,  because  the  injury 
done  by  the  application  of  adulterated  or  inferior 
manures  is  not  at  once  perceptible,  and  many  a  man 
goes  on  for  a  long  time  without  being  aware  of  the 
real  cause  of  the  small  crop  at  which  he  wonders 
and  repines.  Therefore  am  I  very  anxious  to  be 
much  more  severe  on  the  dealers  in  adulterated 
guanos,  or  very  grossly  adulterated  manures  of 
other  kinds.  In  a  certain  measure,  as  our  chairman 
observed,  the  farmer  can  protect  himself  in  buying 
feeding  materials,  but  he  has  not  the  same  facility 
of  protection  in  the  purchase  of  artificial  manures. 
You  cannot  by  any  inspection  recognize  whether 
guano  is  adulterated  or  not.  I  defy  even  an  adept 
in  guano  to  tell  me  whether  this  specimen  before  me 
is  genuine  or  otherwise,  it  is  so  like  the  genuine  ar- 
ticle. Chemical  skill  is  required  to  effect  a  detec- 
tion, but  chemical  skill  can  do  it.  Hence  it  is  that 
these  fraudulent  transactions  are  so  much  more  com- 
mon and  extensive  than  the  dealings  in  adulterated 
feeding  materials  can  possible  be.  There  are,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  things  which  it  may  be  useful  for 
you  to  remember,  inasmuch  as  they  will  enable  you 
to  detect  pure  Peruvian  guano  from  the  adulterated 
kinds.  The  best  Peruvian  guano  always  has  a 
lighter  specific  gravity  than  adulterated  kinds.  If 
you  weigh  a  bushel  of  the  genuine  stuff  you  will  find 
its  weight  per  bushel  does  not  exceed  69  pounds. 
It  is  usually  from  68  pounds  to  69  pounds  per 
bushel ;  that  is  to  say,  a  bushel  measure  filled  and 
struck  off.  Adulterated  guano  always  weighs  more. 
This  surely  is  a  simple  way  of  testing  the  value  of 
guano.  Another  equally  simple  way  is  to  burn  a 
small  quantity.  If  you  have  the  appliances  to  do 
it,  by  careful  weight,  take  100  grains.  Should  the 
guano  be  genuine  it  will  leave  one-third  of  its  weight 
in  ash  which  is  perfectly  white;  in  other  words,  66 
grains  will  burn  away,  and  34  will  remain  in  the 
form  I  have  stated.  If  the  guano  be  adulterated  it 
will  leave  perhaps  more  than  one-half  of  its  weiaht 
in  ash,  and  the  ash  will  invariably  be  colored,  since 
the  earthly  matters  which  are  usually  employed  con- 
tain oxide  of  iron,  and  that  compound  causes  the 
the  ash  to  be  of  a  brownish  or  yellow  brown  color. 
Genuine  Peruvian  guano  yields— or  perhaps  I  ought 
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to  say  yielded — from  17  to  19  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  you  must  be  satisfied 
if  you  can  get  16  per  cent.  I  very  much  fear  the 
supply  of  guano  will  come  to  an  end  within  no  very 
remote  period,  for  certainly  the  average  cargoes  are 
not  so  good  as  they  were  some  eight  or  ten  years 
ago.  This  is  why  I  say  you  must  be  satisfisd  if  in 
the  best  Government  Peruvian  guano  you  can  get 
16  per  cent,  of  ammonia;  whereas,  formerly  it  was 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  get  18  and  19  per  cent., 
and  I  have  had  samples,  indeed,  which  revealed  20 
per  cent.  The  materials  that  are  mixed  with  guano 
are  gypsum,  chalk,  and  certain  yellowish  loams 
which  abound  in  the  mouths  of  the  Mersey,  Liver- 
pool being  one  of  the  chief  depots  of  mixed  guanos. 
Liverpool,  indeed,  is  famous  in  one  respect  for  the 
mixing  of  guanos,  in  the  same  way  as  Hull  is  famous 
for  the  mixing  of  feeding-cakes  ;  neither  of  them  can 
be  said  to  enjoy  an  enviable  notoriety. 

PLAN  OF  A  CORN  CRIB- 

I  built  a  corn  crib  a  few  years  ago,  which  I  think, 
for  convenience,  has  but  few  equals.  It  has  never 
failed  to  keep  corn  perfectly,  and  is  likewise  rat- 
proof.  It  can  easily  be  filled  without  the  ordinary 
way  of  making  doors  in  the  roof,  which  are  so  diffi- 
cult to  make  tight.    The  dimensions  are  as  follows: 

Length,  thirty  feet;  width,  four  feet  at  sills  and 
five  feet  at  plates,  with  a  projection  in  the  middle 
six  feet  long  across  the  crib.  The  main  posts  are 
eight  feet  from  top  of  sills  to  top  of  plates.  The 
posts  to  the  projection  are  six  feet  and  two  inches. 
The  sills  are  four  by  six,  and  should  be  of  some  du- 
rable wood,  as  they  are  exposed  more  to  the  weather 
than  the  rest  of  the  frame.  It  stands  upon  seven- 
enteen  posts,  set  in  the  ground  two  and  a  half  feet, 
resting  on  flat  stones  and  twenty  inches  above 
ground,  fixed  in  the  usual  way,  with  tin  milk-pans 
inverted  over  them,  which  should  have  the  wire- 
rims  cut  off,  as  rats  sometimes  catch  by  these  and 
ascend. 

The  plates  are  three  by  seven  inches ;  the  posts 
four  by  six  inches.  The  size  of  the  timber  is  imma- 
terial ;  some  would  not  think  mine  large  enough, 
but  it  answers  all  purposes.  The  roof  is  of  twenty 
inch  cypress  shingles,  and  extends  a  foot  over  the 
eaves.  The  sides  of  the  crib  are  of  pine  lath  two 
inches  wide,  put  on  up  and  down,  just  wide  enough 
to  keep  in  the  smallest  ears.  The  middle  part  is 
covered  with  pine  boards,  with  a  door  in  one  side. 
In  filling  the  crib,  loose  boards  are  used  to  keep  the 
corn  in  each  end,  leaving  the  middle  space  for  shell- 
ing the  corn  and  storing  the  cobs,  which  we  con- 
sider are  worth  saving. —  Cor,  Country  Gentleman. 


If  flour  is  in  fact  "wheat  ground,"  why  should 
it  not  be  entered  as  real  estate? 
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Southdown  Bucks. — The  attention  of  those  de- 
sirous of  improving  their  stock  of  sheep  is  called  to 
the  advertisement  of  Gov.  Odep  Bowie,  in  another 
column.  These  bucks  are  of  the  Webb  stock,  and 
well  known  for  their  superiority. 


Absent. —  Owing  to  the  continued  absence  of  our 
Mr.  Mills,  who  is  now  at  the  North,  several  matters 
are  omitted  which  will  appear  in  our  next. 


Blood  Manures. — For  instance,  there  are  a  good 
BQany  kinds  of  manure  sold  under  the  name  of  blood 
manures.  As  a  fact,  there  is  very  little  blood  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  manures.  Where  is  all  the 
blood  to  come  from  that  would  make  all  the  manures 
sold  under  the  name  ?  Some  of  the  manures,  never- 
theless, are  very  good — not  on  account  of  the  blood, 
but  other  good  things  of  which  they  are  made. 
Whilst  some  refuse  materials,  as  blood,  or  even 
woolen  refuse,  are  useful  in  furnishing  nitrogen  to 
the  growing  plant  with  sufficient  readiness,  there 
are  others  which  do  not  decompose,  and  which  are 
only  added  with  the  view  of  deceiving  both  the  con- 
sumer and  the  chemist  who  advise  him. — Prof. 
Vodckcr's  J.ecture. 


A  FEETILIZEE  FOR  WHEAT— ANSWER  TO  COR- 
RESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents,  writing  from  Essex  county,  Va., 
put  us  the  following  questions  : 

1.  Can  you  give  us  a  formula  by  which  we  could 
prepare  a  quick,  active  fertilizer  for  the  wheat  crop 
at  a  less  expense  than  we  have  to  pay  for  phosphates 
and  guano?  They  ask  whether  the  following  mix- 
ture, which  they  are  already  preparing,  will  answer 
the  purpose,  viz  : 

5  bushels  of  wood  ashes, 
5       *'        ground  bones, 
1       "        pickle  salt, 
1       "  plaster, 
10       *'        rich  mould. 

This  quantity  we  understand  they  propose  to  use 
each  acre.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would 
answer  an  excellent  purpose ;  but  whether  it  would 
prove  as  quick  and  active  as  is  desired  is  another 
matter. 

Bones,  when  ground  coarsely,  are  of  slow  action 
in  the  soil.  When  ground  as  fine  as  flour  they  are 
much  quicker  ;  but  when  reduced  by  the  use  of  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid,  they  act  quickest  of  all. 

There  are  several  methods,  however,  of  reaching 
this  result.  Bone  dust  may  be  rendered  active  and 
soluble  by  mixing  it  with  good  manure  and  allow- 
ing the  heap  to  ferment.  This  is  the  cheapest  method; 
but  it  requires  several  weeks  to  perfect  the  process, 
as  the  fermentation  must  be  thorough.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  manure — say  two  cart  loads  to  each  five 
bushels  of  bones — would  nevertheless  be  found  of 
great  advantage  in  furnishing  ammonia  and  other 
salts  at  the  same  time  to  the  soil.  But,  if  the  work 
is  to  be  done  rapidly,  so  as  to  render  the  bone  dust 
very  soluble,  it  can  be  accomplished  by  putting  the 
bone  dust  into  a  hogshead  and  pouring  over  it  sul- 
phuric acid  at  the  rate  of  two  gallons  of  sulphuric 
acid,  diluted  with  six  gallons  of  water,  to  each  bushel 
of  bones.  Five  bushels  of  bones  would  therefore 
require  ten  gallons  of  sulphuric  acid  and  thirty  gal- 
lons of  water. 

The  best  method  of  doing  this  is  to  put  the  bones 
in  the  hogshead  and  pour  over  them,  the  first  day, 
one  third  of  the  diluted  acid.  On  the  next  day  pour 
in  another  portion,  and,  finally,  on  the  last  day, 
pour  in  the  remainder.  The  mass  should  be  fre- 
quently stirred.  When  complete  it  will  form  a 
thick  paste  and  should  then  be  mixed  with  the  ashes, 
salt,  plaster  and  mould,  which  our  friends  propose 
to  use. 

Whether  this  process  will  make  a  cheaper  com 
pound  than  the  commercial  phosphates  will  depend 
upon  the  price  at  which  the  ground  bones  has  been 
obtained.  That  it  will  make  an  admirable  fertilizer 
there  can  be  no  doubt. 
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2.  The  second  question  is,  whether  such  an  appli-  i 
cation  will  produce,  subsequently,  heavy  crops  of 
clover  and  timothy  ? 

Our  answer  is,  if  the  land  is  to  be  kept  for  any  j 
length  of  time  in  grass  we  should  use  at  least  fifteen  ; 
bushels  of  wood  ashes  instead  of  five,  | 

3.  "Is  it  better  to  put  lime  on  the  wheat  after  | 
seeding,  or  to  plow  it  in,  and  in  what  quantity?"  I 

"We  should  pursue  neither  method.    The  best  plan  ! 
of  all  is  to  put  the  lime  on  the  corn  ground  and  j 
work  it  thoroughly  through  the  soil  in  the  process  j 
of  cultivating  that  crop  ;  but,  if  it  is  to  be  put  on  | 
with  wheat,  we  should  broadcast  it  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  after  the  land  is  plowed, 
and  thoroughly  harrow  it  in  ;  we  would  then  seed 
the  wheat  and  cross-harrow,  lay  off  the  water  fur- 
rows, bush  in  the  grass  seed,  and  finish  by  passing 
the  roller  over  the  field. — Eds.  Farmer. 


Thick  and  Thin  Seeding. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Aug.  23d,  1869. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  : 

In  your  August  number,  "Howard  County"  asks 
regarding  thick  and  thin  sowing  for  wheat ;  also, 
the  advantage  of  drilling  over  broadcast  seeding. — 
In  1864,  I  tried  seeding  from  1  bushel  to  2J  bushels 
of  seed  to  the  acre.  (The  soil  was  light  loam — 
spring  sown.)  I  found  the  thick  sown  ripened  from 
Y  to  9  days  before  the  thin  sown.  It  came  up  very 
thick,  but  the  heads  were  short  and  the  kernel  not 
so  plump.  I  got  the  largest  yield  per  acre  on  that 
sown  t  pecks  to  the  acre.  The  grain  was  all  weigh- 
ed for  measurement.  As  near  as  I  can  remember, 
bushels  seeding  yielded  the  plumpest  berry.  I 
also  put  in  part  of  it  with  a  "Buckeye  Drill"  and  a 
part  "with  a  "Broadcast  Seeding  Machine.  The 
broadcast  sown  was  on  three  years  the  oldest 
ground,  or  longest  under  cultivation.  Both  were 
stacked  separate,  and  the  yield  was,  drilled  wheat, 
13j  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  broadcast,  16  bushels  per 
ecre — calling  60  pounds  a  bushel,  the  grade  of  our 
No.  1.  It  is  generally  conceded  by  our  farmers  that 
machine  sowing  will  yield  from  2  to  3  bushels  per 
acre  more  than  when  sowa  by  hand — the  same 
quantity  of  seed  being  sown.  Yours, 

"  Badger." 


To  Destroy  Thistles. — A  Canada  farmer  gives 
bis  experience  in  destroying  the  thistle  that  so  much 
abounds  in  the  Dominion,  in  this  wise:  After  the 
land  was  well  saturated  with  moisture,  I  put  some 
women  to  draw  them  by  hand,  defending  the  hand 
with  stout  gloves,  with  a  piece  of  old  sacking  sewed 
over  the  palm,  to  prevent  the  plant  from  slipping 
when  the  gloves  become  wet.  With  a  very  little 
care,  the  thistle  may  be  drawn  with  six  or  eight 
inches  of  the  root;  and  I  was  rid  of  the  nuisance  in 
two  seasons,  which  had  for  many  previous  years 
bid  defiance  to  repeated  mowings  and  cuttings  under 
the  sartace  with  a  spud. 


FRAUDS  IN  FERTILIZERS. 

Clarksville,  Md,  August  23d,  1869. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  : 

Allow  me  to  commend  your  article  on  "Frauds 
in  Fertilizers,"  in  August  number.  I  think  it  goes 
over  all  the  ground  and  cannot  fail  to  produce  ex- 
cellent result  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  It  is 
a  question  which  indicates  two  courses  of  action — 
private  and  State — and  that  I  may  not  occupy  too 
much  space,  I  will  briefly  state  my  views  of  both, 
believing  that  if  my  suggestions  could  be  complied 
with,  we  should  hear  no  more  of  farmers  being  de- 
ceived by  frauds  in  fertilizers.  Firs^,  private  action. 
Let  the  farmers  in  each  county  meet  together,  by 
organization,  and  select  one  of  their  number  to  act  as 
their  agent  in  the  purchase  of  fertilizers,  requiring 
heavy  bonds  of  him  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duty  and  purchasing  their  fertilizers  only  from  him. 
This  agent  would  then  be  able  to  make  such  terms 
with  manufacturers  as  would  secure  to  his  custom- 
ers always  a  pure  article,  without  extra  cost  to  them, 
(as  they  would  purchase  at  manufacturers'  prices,) 
and  protect  himself  against  loss  by  the  sale  of  and 
adulterated  article.  By  visitation  analysis,  in  fact, 
constant  vigilance,  this  agent  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  fully  protecting  himself  and  customers. — 
In  purchasing  manures  at  all  times,  farmers  should 
always  reserve  a  quantity,  (several  quarts,)  front 
different  parts  of  the  purchase  which  should  be 
sealed  and  placed  carefully  away,  unused,  and  if  the 
result  of  application  are  not  satisfactory,  the  sam- 
ple should  be  analyzed  and  action  taken  according 
thereto.  Only  a  few  grains  are  used  in  an  analysis, 
but  more  than  enough  should  be  saved  as  a  sample. 
1  should  have  introduced  these  remarks  by  saying, 
as  the  first  step,  buy  only  of  responsible  parties, 
otherwise  there  is  no  redress.  Second,  State  action. 
If  every  manufacturer  who  sells  his  article  without 
the  limits  of  the  State  was  compelled  to  deposite 
with  the  State  Commissioner  a  certain  amount  of 
securities  for  his  good  faith,  with  a  sample  and 
analysis  of  his  article,  it  would  operate  as  a  preven- 
tive of  fraud  to  a  certain  extent.  Without  this  safe- 
guard we  do  not  see  how  an  analytical  label  would 
be  a  protection,  as  false  samples  could  be  issued 
and  false  lables  affixed  to  fraudulent  packages. 

In  regard  to  sending  samples  of  manures  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  it  seemed  a  natural  re- 
sort to  solve  a  problem,  but  to  all  who  sent  there  to 
enquire  for  truth,  (several  samples  have  been  sent,) 
the  answer  has  been,  it  is  not  within  the  province 
of  the  Department  to  analyze  artificial  manures  for 
individuals." 

It  is  not  often  we  can  complain  of  Col.  Capron's 
decisions,  but  in  this  case  we  concur  with  you  in 
your  remarks  and  request  a  reconsideration  of  this 
decision,  and  suggest  the  wisdom  of  giving  an  im- 
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partial  analysis  to  see  what  few  names  would  be 
sent  for  the  specific  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
character,  bj  those  directly  interested  or  engaged 
in  agriculture.  Perhaps  the  Commissioner  feared 
that  manufacturers  would  make  use  of  the  time  of 
the  Department,  if  so  the  privilege  could  be  modifi- 
ed by  certain  restrictions  to  prevent  its  abuse. 

    D.  L. 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture procured  last  winter  samples  of  sixteen 
articles  known  in  commerce  as  "  fertilizers,  "  and 
submitted  them  to  Professor  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale 
College,  the  well  know  agricultural  chemist,  for 
analyses.  They  were  received,  and  without  names 
or  labels,  with  the  exception  of  numbers,  by  which 
to  identify  them,  were  submitted  to  Professor  John- 
son, by  Mr.  Gold,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Upon 
receiving  the  results  of  these  analyses,  the  Secretary 
added  to  each  its  name  and  price,  and  has  published 
the  whole  for  the  benefit  of  farmers. 

The  report  shows  also,  how  much  it  would  cost 
to  buy,  in  other  forms  the  materials  which  give 
these  fertilizers  their  value.  Thus  the  farmer  has 
before  him  all  the  information  needed  to  choose  the 
cheapest  materials  for  his  purposes,  whether  it  be  a 
patented  or  proprietary  compound,  or  a  mixture  of 
his  own  manufacture. 

These  analyses  proved  that  in  every  instance  most 
of  the  substance  consisted  of  water  or  sand  or  car- 
bonate or  sulphate  of  lime,  or  some  other  material 
of  little  value.  These  materials  were  mixed  with 
phosphates  and  nitrogenous  matters  in  very  differ- 
ent proportions  ;  but  the  really  valuable  component 
parts  are  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole. — 
Prof.  Johnson  reported  that  there  was  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  some  of  the  articles  sold  as  fertili- 
zers, and  for  which  high  prices  were  paid,  were  the 
products  of  deliberate  fraud  ;  their  value  to  the 
farmer  being  in  strange  contrast  with  the  price  at 
which  they  are  offered  and  advertised. 

The  sample  which  proved  the  best  of  all  is  sold  at 
$56  per  ton,  and  contains  actual  fertilizing  ingredi- 
ents which  it  would  cost  the  farmer  $47.32  in  gold, 
or  more  than  $G0  in  currency,  to  buy  separately  in 
any  common  form.  Next  to  this  comes  one,  the 
useful  parts  of  a  ton  of  which  are  reckoned  to  be 
'worth  $32.09  in  gold,  and  which  is  sold  at  $65  in 
currency.  On  the  other  hand,  a  popular  article, 
Bold  at  $28  per  ton,  is  estimated  to  be  really  worth 
as  a  fertilizer,  not  more  than  $2.33  per  ton  in  gold, 
or  but  one-ninth  of  its  price;  and  many  other  fiivorite 
articles  of  this  class  seem  to  deserve  their  reputation 
but  little  better,  if  the  samples  obtained  by  Mr. 
Gold  and  tested  by  Prof.  Johnson  were  fair  speci- 
mens. 


It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  swindling  in  fertili- 
zers is  confined  to  New  England.  Indeed,  we  ques- 
tion whether  this  business  of  swindling  is  carried 
on  to  a  greater  extent  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Union  than  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  above  statements  point  more  strongly  than 
ever  to  the  necessity  which  we  have  so  long  and  so 
persistently  urged,  of  some  action  on  the  part  of 
our  State  authorities,  for  the  protection  of  farmers 
in  the  purchase  of  fertilizers.  We  trust  that  the 
next  Legislature  will  take  action  upon  the  subject, 
and  make  the  penalty  for  this  kind  of  rascality  suf- 
ficent  to  check,  if  not  prevent  it. — N.  Y.  Exchange. 

Convenient  Ash  Leach. — I  would  like  to  give 
your  readers  the  plan  of  a  lye  leach  we  are  using; 
it  may  be  something  new  to  most  of  them,  and  it 
will  be  found  cheap  and  simple: — The  box — which 
is  made  of  inch  boards — is  about  three  feet  deep, 
and  about  three  feet  square  on  top;  runs  down 
wedge  fashion,  so  that  it  is  but  9  inches  wide  on 
the  bottom,  one  way,  and  three  feet  the  other. 

There  is  a  board  nailed  on  the  bottom  with 
grooves  cut  in  it  to  carry  off  the  lye.  This  box  is 
put  into  three  frames  made  of  2x4  inch  stuff;  by 
this  means  the  box  or  boards  do  not  have  to  be 
nailed,  without  you  choose  to  nail  them  to  the 
frame.  The  first  frame  is  near  the  top  of  the  box ; 
the  second,  above  the  middle ;  and  the  third,  near 
the  bottom.  There  is  a  two  inch  hole  put  through 
the  center  of  the  middle  frame  and  box,  which  lets 
through  a  two  inch  round,  which  passes  through 
the  box,  and  the  ends  rest  upon  two  upright  posts, 
either  set  in  the  ground,  or  setting  on  bed  pieces 
braced— ours  is  on  a  frame.  When  fixed  in  this  way, 
the  leach  can  be  dumped  at  pleasure.— (7or.  Western 
Farmer. 


Leesburg,  Loudon  co,,  Va.,  Aug.  4,  1869. 

/.  J.  Turner  ^  Co.— Dear  Sir  :  I  believe  I  hftve 
just  harvested  the  best  crop  of  wheat  grown  in  the 
county.  I  used  Excelsior  principally.  I  did,  how- 
ever, use  some  of  four  or  five  other  fertilizers  to  test 
their  virtues.  I  consider  your  Excelsior  far  superior 
to  all  others.  On  a  hundred-acre  field,  on  which  I 
sowed  one  hundred  (100)  pounds  of  Excelsior  per 
acre,  I  shall  make  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  at  least— ray  neighbors  say  thirty  bushels  per 
acre.  My  corn  land  (one  hundred  and  forty  acres) 
will  yield  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  I  don't  want 
any  better  fertilizer  than  your  Excelsior. 

Very  respectfully  yours,     *       E.  V.  Whitb. 


The  Country  Gentleman  says  it  has  not  yet  met 
the  farmer  who  could  make  enough  manure  to  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  using  clover  as  a  fertilizer.  It 
thinks  manure  spread  on  clover  sod  in  the  fall  is  the 
best  preparation  of  ground  for  corn  the  following 
spring. 
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SHEEP  AND  DOGS. 

BY  D.  LAWRENCE. 

The  following  statistics  were  compiled  for  gener- 
al information,  and  as  the  subject  is  receiving  gen- 
eral attention,  we  suggest  to  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  press  such  publication  of  the  facts  as 
will  best  subserve  the  end  in  view.  The  figures  are 
mcstlj  from  returns  anterior  to  1860,  and  are  ren- 
dered more  striking  from  the  rapid  development 
since  then  of  the  manufacturing  capacity  of  South- 
ern as  well  as  Northern  industry  : 

There  is  one  subject  in  regard  to  which  the  en- 
lightened agricultural  element  of  the  country  ex- 
hibits no  difference  of  opinion — the  profitable  char- 
acter of  sheep  husbandry  (to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
Korth,  South,  East  and  West,)  and  its  great  com- 
mercial and  domestic  importance.  From  the  days 
of  our  colonial  existence,  when  the  provincial  au- 
thorities offered  the  stimulus  of  bounties  to  the  ten- 
der plant  of  domestic  wool  manufacture,  until  its 
gigantic  proportions  shelter  a  vast  multitude  en- 
gaged in  the  art,  the  progress  has  been  rapid  and  re- 
markable, and  a  few  statistics  of  this  growth  are 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  accomplish  the  object  for 
which  this  article  was  designed.  In  1820,  the  value 
of  woolen  products  (in  this  country)  was  but  four 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  In  1830,  it  had  in- 
creased to  nearly  $15,000,000.  In  1840,  nearly  1,- 
500  establishments,  representing  a  capital  of  over 
$15,000,000,  produced  more  than  $20,000,000.  In 
1850,  nearly  1,600  establishments,  with  a  capital  of 
$28,000,000,  produced  over  $43,000,000.  In  1860, 
nearly  2,000  establishments,  with  a  capital  exceed- 
ing $35,000,000,  produced  nearly  $70,000,000  worth 
of  goods.  Now  to  the  question  of  the  home  sup- 
ply for  this  great  demand.  In  1840,  the  United 
States  wool  product  was  36,000,000  pounds  ;  im- 
portation same  year  15,000,000  pounds.  In  1850, 
United  States  product  53,000,000  pounds  ;  importa- 
tion 19,000,000  pounds.  In  1860,  United  States 
product  61,000,000  pounds;  importation  35,000,- 
000  pounds. 

The  value  of  the  woolen  goods  imported  into  this 
country  for  a  period  of  forty-five  (45)  years  amounts 
to  nearly  $780,000,000.  the  importation  of  wool 
from  1841  to  1866  (25)  years  amounts  in  pounds  to 
more  than  730,000,000,  and  in  value  to  nearly  $100,- 
000,000,  making  the  aggregate  value  of  wool  and 
woolen  importation  nearly  $900,000,000.  "  While 
the  imports  of  woolens  have  been  more  than  dou- 
bled, and  those  of  unmanufactured  wool  have  in- 
creased in  a  still  greater  ratio,  showing  a  heavy  de- 
mand unsupplied  by  our  wool  growers,  the  increase 
of  the  wool  crop  has  been  but  15  per  cent.,  not  even 
keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of  population,  which 
was  35  per  cent,  for  the  same  period." 

"  We  use  80,000,000  pounds  of  wool  in  our  home 
manufacture,  40,000,000  in  foreign  goods — making 
120  000,000 — about  4  pounds  per  annum  to  each  in- 
dividual. It  is  estimated  that  our  domestic  manu- 
factures swell  this  average  to  four  and  a  half  pounds, 
or  140,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  requiring  nearly 
60,000,000  sheep,  instead  of  less  than  25,000,000, 
the  present  number  (I860.)" 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  wool  product  and  con- 
sumption of  the  CQiintry,  and  this  deficiency  is  at- 


tracting the  serious  attention  of  those  anxious  to  re-  j 
move  every  obstacle  to  the  increase  of  the  home  pro-  I 
duct.  With  favorable  climate,  soil,  breeds  and  1 
markets,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  product  of  this 
staple  should  not  only  equal  our  consumption,  but  ] 
take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  large  number  of  | 
productions  which  occupy  prominent  positions  I 
among  the  exportation  of  the  country.  Whilst  laws  j 
have  been  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  ] 
home  plant  against  the  supposed  encroachments  of 
the  foreign  interest,  a  domestic  evil,  serious  in  its 
nature,  destructive  in  its  ravages  and  entirely  with- 
in the  control  of  the  legislative  influence,  has  been  i 
permitted  to  exercise  its  baneful  power  upon  this  ex-  | 
tensive  branch  of  the  national  industry,  free  from  i 
the  systematic  checks  which  the  importance  of  the  j 
vast  interests  involved  demands.  We  allude  to  the  ) 
depredations  of  dogs  among  the  flocks.  In  all  parts  I 
of  the  country  these  depredations  have  confronted  ^ 
the  flock  master,  and  from  all  parts  the  cry  of  dis-  ' 
tress  goes  up  to  the  authorities.  Some  of  the  States  ' 
have  attempted  to  remove  the  evil,  but  have  only  1 
partially  succeeded  on  account  of  defective  systems.  * 
In  regard  to  the  extent  of  these  outrages,  we  have  ; 
very  incomplete  statistics,  but  are  able  to  furnish  | 
from  the  Records  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ^ 
a  few  facts  from  different  sections  to  show  that  the  • 
evil  and  complaint  are  universal,  and  that  an  effec-  i 
tive  law  to  remove  the  evil  would  be  beneficial  in  I 
its  operation  throughout  the  country.  j 
An  Arkansas  correspondent  writes  ;  j 
"If  we  can  prevail  on  Congress  to  put  a  tax  of  1 
$2  on  each  dog  it  will  enable  the  South  to  raise  j 
sheep  enough  to  feed  themselves  and  pay  their  por- 
tion of  the  national  debt.  It  seems  hard  that  a  por- 
tion of  our  people  should  be  allowed  to  hold  a  lot 
of  filthy  dogs  to  prey  upon  the  industry  of  the  ' 
country.  You  will  do  us  incalculable  good  if  you  ' 
will  use  your  endeavors  to  get  a  law  to  tax  all 
dogs."  ; 
From  Tennessee  :  I 
"  Sheep  can  be  raised  here  profitably,  and  numer-  ; 
ons  attempts  have  been  made  to  increase  the  pro-  ! 
duct,  but  it  seems  utterly  impossible  under  existing 
circumstances ;  the  dogs  outnumber  the  sheep  two 
to  one.  Every  family  has  from  one  to  three  dogs —  i 
curs  of  mean  and  low  degree.  Our  legislature  has  | 
been  appealed  to  again  and  again  without  any  good  i 
results."  i 
Another  complaint :  ! 
"Our  sheep  are  gradually  disappearing,  due  to  ] 
worthless  curs."  I 
From  another  State  :  i 
"  The  raising  of  sheep  here  is  impracticable,  from 
the  fact  that  nearly  every  family  keeps  a  lot  of  half  j 
starved  curs,  whose  hunting  qualities  consist  in  be-  i 
ing  able  to  destroy  a  flock  of  sheep  in  about  twenty  j 
minutes."  ; 

In  speaking  of  the  loss  of  sheep  by  rot,  another  j 
writer  "attributes  it  in  great  measure  to  the  con- 
i  finement  of  sheep  in  close  quarters  on  account  of  j 
dogs."  I 
I     To  show  the  general  opinion  of  agriculturists  upon  : 
I  this  subject,  as  well  as  one  of  its  ramifications,  we  ; 
quote  from  a  writer  on  "  The  Wheat  Plant :"  | 
i     "  What  is  the  remedy  against  the  evil-rust?    The  I 
Roman  sacrificed  a  red  bitch  on  the  altar  of  the  god-  j 
dess  Rubigo,  the  priest  entreating  her  to  withhold  1 
her  rusting  hands.    If  the  farmers  could  be  per-  \ 
suaded  to  sacrifice  all  bitches  to  the  goddess  an  altar  ] 
ought  to  be  erected  to  her  on  every  farm  for  the  in- 
direct benefit  tg  the  wheat  crop  by  increased  ibeep-  | 
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husbandry;  it  would  more  than  compensate  all  losses 
t'rora  the  rust." 

The  loss  in  Ohio  in  1858  was  $190,661  in  sheep 
killed,  and  nearly  $40,000  in  injuries  by  dogs.— 
Nearly  $15000  in  one  year,  in  one  State,  of  direct  lossi 
"Who  can  estimate  the  remainder  of  the  loss  ? 

From  another  writer  on  the  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  sheep  we  make  the  following  extract : 

"The  losses  by  dogs  are  surprising,  an  influence 
in  withdrawing  capital  from  wool-growiug,  and  are 
exciting  attention  among  farmers  and  agricultural 
periodicals,  causing  discussion  in  legislative  halls 
and  eliciting  practical  acumen  and  legal  lore  in 
drafting  dog-laws.  Laws  should  be  passed  to  insure 
practically  the  extermination  of  worthless  curs.  At 
present  it  is  a  race  between  sheep  and  dogs,  with  a 
tair  prospect,  in  Rhode  Island  at  least,  that  the  dogs 
will  exterminate  the  shf  ep.  Some  of  the  States  have 
legislated  upon  the  subject  and  some  good  has  re- 
sulted, but  the  cure  is  not  radical.  If  some  red 
republican  should  arise,  with  decapitation  for  his 
war-cry  and  the  guillotine  for  his  instrument,  and 
rule  tor  awhile  as  dictator  of  our  sheep-walks  long 
enough  to  show  the  results  of  his  dynasty,  no  whin- 
ing poodle  would  ever  be  able  again  to  pull  the  wool 
over  the  eyes  of  commisserating  farmers. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  stringent  law,  such  as 
will  be  practical  and  efficient,  will  speedily  be  en- 
acted and  enforced," 

In  Ohio,  in  1846,  there  were  over  800,000  sheep. 
In  1856  there  were  only  505  000 — a  decrease  of 
300,000 — due  entirely  to  the  ravages  of  dogs  and 
consequent  discouragement.  Over  200,000  were 
killed  and  more  than  125,000  were  injured  by  dogs 
in  that  State  in  five  years— 1858— 1862. 

Thirty-fire  States  (with  reports  from  over  500 
counties)  report  losses  of  sheep  by  does  ;  and  this 
direct  loss  for  a  single  year— 1866— (500,000  killed 
and  300,000  injured)  is  estimated  at  $2,600,000.— 
Take  the  years  from  1840  to  1880 — forty  years — 
and,  should  this  evil  remain  unchecked,  the  direct 
loss  could  not  fall  far  from  ^45,000,000.  Another 
serious  phase  of  the  abundance  of  dogs  is  the  alarm- 
ing increase  of  that  terrible  disease,  hydrophobia. 
The  frequent  accounts  in  the  public  journals  of  the 
ravages  of  this  disorder  alone,  should  call  forth  ef- 
forts to  prevent  its  effects  by  the  destruction  of  the 
cause,  to  the  extent  of  expediency. 

*'  The  cost  of  keeping  dogs,  most  of  them  utterly 
worthless,  when  calculated  for  the  whole  couutry, 
assumes  startling  proportions.  As  to  their  number, 
it  is  believed  they  will  average  one  to  each  family, 
or  7,000,000  in  the  United  States  ;  and  from  all  the 
data  obtained  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  low  estimate 
that  there  are  5,000,000,  and  that  their  subsistence, 
at  less  than  one  cent  per  meal,  involves  an  annual 
expenditure  of  $50,000,000. 

"  In  the  vicinity  of  cities  sheep  have  been  almost 
exterminated.  The  South  is  acknowledged  to  be 
especially  adapted  to  wool  productions,  and  the 
business  would  rapidly  increase  there  but  for  the 
interference  of  doga.  In  Somerville,  Tenn.,  sheep 
have  decreased  one-  half  since  February.  Fully  one- 
half  are  killed  by  dogs  and  the  other  half  are  eaten 
pp.  Sheep-raising  in  Beaufort,  N,  C,  would  be 
profitable  were  it  not  for  the  dogs.  In  Pontotoc 
copnt^,  Misfl.,  the  annual  loss  is  900  sheep.  In  St. 
Francis  county,  Mo.,  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  flocks 
»re  destroyed  by  dogs.  In  Wayne  county,  N,  C, 
the  United  States  forces  nearly  exterminated  the 
dogs,  and,  as  a  consequence,  sheep  have  suffered 
very  little  frpm  tbeir  depredftlion.    In  one  county  I 


in  Kentucky  (Boone)  3,000  sheep  were  killed  by 
dogs  in  1866." 

We  might  continue  in  this  strain,  but  enough 
has  been  furnished  to  indicate  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  some  means  to  root  out  this  cancer  of  a  great 
industry  ;  for  these  figures,  large  as  they  appear, 
represent  but  a  portion  of  the  actual  damage.  In 
all  sections  these  outrages  amount  to  a  partial,  and 
in  some,  to  a  total  prohibition  of  wool-raising. — 
This  would  effect  something  more  than  a  diversion 
of  capital  ;  it  creates  a  waste  of  resources.  There 
are  farms  scattered  over  all  the  country,  and  in  some 
parts  vast  sections,  especially  adapted  to  sheep-rais- 
ing, which  must  remain  ungrazed,  and  producing 
an  abundance  of  winter  food  which  must  remain 
unconsumed.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  sheep 
will  eat  a  much  greater  variety  of  plants  than  any 
other  domestic  animal.  They  will  live  and  thrive 
summer  and  winter  where  other  farm  animals  would 
starve  to  death.  They  clean  out  from  fence  corners, 
stone  hills,  and  tree  rows  in  summer,  (to  manufac- 
ture food  for  man,)  vegetable  matter  that  would 
otherwise  fall  under  a  bush-scythe  and  feed  a  fire- 
pile,  or  decay  where  it  grew,  to  leave  the  land  worse 
than  if  it  had  been  cropped  by  sheep.  In  winter, 
whilst  they  repay  care  and  attention,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  they  require  little  or  none  of  either, 
and  in  others  they  may  be  led  upon  material  which 
now  go  to  waste — like  the  rag-weed  that  grows  so 
luxuriantly  on  Southern  stubble-fields. 

If,  desiring  to  discuss  this  question  impartially, 
we  seek  rational  objections  to  the  tax  law  demanded 
where  shall  we  find  them  ?  What  interest  could 
stimulate  opposition  to  this  law  and  bring  to  its 
support  an  array  of  such  figures,  counted  by  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  as  we  presented  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article?  What  class  or  clique  in  the  dog 
interest  could  counter-balance  the  sheep  interest, 
that  mighty  finger  of  the  ponderous  agricultural 
arm  ? 

We  hold  that  such  a  law  will  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  every  true  lover  or  raiser  of  the  dog  proper, 
always  the  friend  of  man;  among  all  animals  nearest 
his  heart,  when  his  great  natural  ability  have  been 
led  through  the  channel  of  culture  to  the  proper 
arena  for  the  display  of  his  friendship,  his  useful- 
ness and  his  fidelity. 

We  know  that  he  has  saved  precious  human  life 
from  the  grave  of  waters  and  drifting  snows  when 
the  human  arm  was  powerless;  that  he  has  acted 
as  agent  in  trade  and  barter,  surprising  as  well  as 
gratifying  his  master  by  his  remarkable  intelligence 
and  unfaltering  devotion ;  that  he  has  watched, 
tired  but  vigilant,  by  tent  and  camp  fire  to  keep 
from  him  whom  intense  fatigue  had  driven  to  slum- 
ber the  fierce  assaults  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  or 
the  fierce  attacks  of  a  human  foe ;  that  he  has  fol- 
lowed him  by  sea  and  land  as  his  faithful  and  use- 
ful companion,  mourned  for  him  in  absence  and 
sickness,  and  faithful  in  death,  has  followed  his  re- 
mains to  their  resting  place  to  die  in  comfortless  de- 
spair above  the  still  hand  he  could  no  longer  touch 
with  his  caresses.  But  how  many  of  the  low  bred 
curs  that  prowl  around  farmers'  back  doors  would 
do  the  least  of  one  of  these?  Prominent  agricul- 
turists of  unquestioned  aiiility  advocate  a  tax  on 
scrub  bovine  stock  to  effect  its  improvement,  and 
the  dog  tax  (with  say  five  dollars  on  females)  would 
operate  in  the  same  manner,  viz  :  The  extermination 
of  cur  stock  and  the  introduction  of  the  noble  mas 
ters  of  the  race.  And  why  should  not  this  impor- 
tant animal  receive  theattentioH  which  has  been  be- 
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stowed  upon  the  breeding  of  other  domestic  ani- 
mals ;  or  rather,  why  should  yve  not  use  those 
which  have  received  this  attention  ? 

A  proper  sjstem  of  agriculiure  embraces  the  im- 
provements which  judicious  breeding  has  effected  in 
all  farm  animals,  and  any  cause  having  in  view  the 
increase  of  improved  animals  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  extent  of  its  operation,  and  to  show  the  value 
of  improvement  and  culture  in  dogs,  we  furnish  a 
statement  from  a  recent  essay  upon  the  subject : — 
''On  the  large  sheep  farms  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, the  service  of  trained  dogs  is  estimated  at 
$100  each,  and  is  daily  worth  more  than  the  ser- 
vices of  a  stout  boy.  The  principal  breeds  are  the 
Spanish  sheep  dog,  similar  to  the  Alpine  or  Bernar- 
dine  Spaniel ;  the  Mexican,  probably  a  descendant 
of  the  Spanish  ;  the  English  drovers  dog  and  the 
Scotch  colley.  Of  the  latter,  Buffon  says  :  "he  is 
the  true  dog  of  nature,  the  model  of  his  species;  he 
reigns  at  the  head  of  his  flock  and  makes  himself 
better  understood  than  the  voice  of  the  shepherd. — 
Safety,  order  and  discipline  are  the  fruits  of  his 
vigilance  ;  he  conducts  them  with  an  admirable  in- 
telligence, which  is  a  part  and  portion  of  himself, 
and  his  sagacity  astonishes,  while  it  gives  repose  to 
his  master." 

In  the  present  condition  of  our  national  finances, 
when  every  dollar  is  needed  from  every  source, 
where  taxation  will  be  no  burden,  and  when  it  is 
necessary  to  relieve  from  the  burden  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible the  large  number  of  interests  now  suffering 
under  it,  we  find  another  argument  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  measure.  If  necessity  demands  an  in- 
crease of  the  public  revenue,  upon  what  article 
could  a  tax  be  laid  which  would  be  felt  less  oppres- 
sive ?  If  it  does  not  there  are  interests  which  would 
be  greatly  benefitted  by  a  transfer  of  burden  to  the 
extent  of  the  revenue  which  might  be  realized  from 
a  dog  tax.  England  derives  a  large  revenue  from  this 
source,  and  an  examination  of  that  law  would  doubt- 
less assist  those  anxious  to  frame  a  judicious  and 
effective  law  for  this  country,  and  to  this  end  we 
make  the  following  suggestions,  as  embodying  the 
wishes  of  those  interested  in  the  subjects  herein  pre- 
sented : 

1st.  The  levy  by  Congress  of  a  tax  of  $2  per  an- 
num upon  all  dogs  over  one  year  old. 

2d.  That  the  tax  on  females  be  $5  each  per  an- 
num. 

3d.  That  each  owner  of  a  dog  receive  from  the 
collector  upon  payment  of  his  tax  a  metallic  stamp 
with  a  number  thereon,  which  shall  represent  his 
dog  on  the  register's  list. 

4th.  That  every  dog  so  licensed  shall  wear  a  col- 
lar with  said  stamp  affixed,  and  that  every  unstamp- 
ed dog  shall  be  outlawed  for  each  offence. 

5th.  That  a  penalty  of  $10  (one-half  to  the  in- 
former) be  laid  against  every  person  who  shall 
evade  ihe  payment  of  the  tax,  or  one  month's  im- 
prisonment and  loss  of  dog. 

This  law  would  require  no  additional  expense  for 
its  execution,  but  assessors  and  collectors  should  be 
allowed  a  small  percentage  on  their  dog  returns, 
sufficient  to  insure  their  persistence  in  enforcing  the 
law.  With  the  "informer  clause,"  we  need  not 
lear  its  effectiveness,  A  thousand  sharp  eyes  would 
be  peering  around  in  every  county  for  stray  dogs, 
and  with  the  moral  force  of  the  sheep  interest 
thrown  in  its  favor,  its  greatest  enemy  would  soon 
cease  to  disturb  its  operation. 

We  know  that  this  petition  for  relief  has  been 
presented  again  and  again.    Suffering  under  a  se- 


rious grievance,  the  farmer  has  knocked  mildly  at 
the  door  of  authority,  left  his  request  and  went 
home  to  raise  bread  for  the  nation,  in  peace,  and 
talk  over  the  fetters  upon  his  industry,  having  no 
time  to  spend  amid  the  brawls  of  a  lobby  to  urge 
upon  the  delegates  of  his  power  the  considertion  of 
a  bill  for  his  protection.  Too  diffident  to  be  trou- 
blesome or  importunate,  he  has  been  contented  with 
submitting  to  the  law  givers  the  decision  of  club 
and  fair  and  convention,  trusting  to  the  solid  foun- 
dation of  that  decision  to  secure  the  attention  its 
importance  demands;  and  once  more  representing 
thirty-five  States  and  Territories  which  have  record- 
ed their  losses  upon  the  books  of  the  Department, 
we  make  the  same  request  in  the  name  of  that  in- 
terest whose  prosperity  is  the  rampart  of  a  nation, 
and  whose  decay  the  death  of  empires. 


Killing  Soreel. — A  correspondent  of  the  Gar- 
dener's Jlontlily,  writes: — "I  have  a  lot  of  sorrel  in 
my  lawn,  and  am  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it.  I  read 
in  an  agricultural  journal  that  lime  would  destroy 
it,  and  tried  it  freely  without  results." 

The  editor  says: — "It  is  hard  to  get  a  lie  out  of 
the  world  after  it  once  gets  in.  This  one  of  lime 
killing  sorrel  we  have  kicked  and  cuffed  for  twenty 
years,  and  here  he  is  before  us  again  as  cool  and 
fresh  as  ever.  Lime  will  not  kill  sorrel.  As  to  the 
lawn,  we  really  do  not  know  how  to  advise  you; 
but  we  think  as  it  is  rather  a  strong  growing  weed, 
if  the  lawn  be  mown  regularly  every  two  weeks,  it 
will  soon  die  away;  no  strong  growing  weed  will 
live  long  in  a  closely  mown  lawn." 


STATE  PAIRS  FOR  1869. 

New  York  Elmira  Sept.  ]  4tli  to  1 7th . 

Ohio  Toledo  Sept.  13th  to  17th. 

Virginia  Richmond  Nov.  2d  to  5th. 

Mississippi  Jackson  October  26th. 

Am.  Pomological  Soc. Philadelphia  Sept.  15th  to  18th. 

Iowa  Keokuk  Sept.  14th  to  17th. 

Kansas   ..Lawrence  Sept.  7th  to  12th. 

Maryland  Baltimore  Oct.   26th  to  29th. 

St.  Louis  Ag.  and  Mechanical  Asso'n,    Oct.    4th  to  10th. 

Illinois  Decatur  Sept.  27th  to  Oct.  2d. 

Alabama  Montgomery  Sept.  9th  to  11th. 

Tennessee  Nashville  Nov.  9th  to  11th. 

Oregon  Salem  Oct.  11th  to  16th. 

Vermont  Burlington  Sept.  14th  to  17th. 

Missouri,  Horticultural  St.  Louis  Sept,  8th  to  10th. 

Connecticut,  Poultry,  New  Haven  Nov.  9th  to  llth. 

California  Sacramento  ."Sep.  6th  to  10th. 

New  England  Portland,  Me  Sept.  7th  to  llth, 

Kentucky  Louisville  Sept.  3d  to  7th. 

Michigan  Jackson  Sept.  2lth  to  24th. 

New  Jersey  Elizabeth  Sept.  2lst  to  24th. 

Indiana  Indianapolis. ...Sept.  27th  to  Oct.  2d. 

Nebraska  Nebraska  City. ..Sept.  28th  to  Oct  1. 

Minnesota  Rochester  Sept.  28th  to  Oct.  1st. 

Pennsylvania  Harrisburg  Sept.  28th  to  Oct.  1st. 

Wisconsin  Madison  Sept.  21st  to  24th. 

New  Hampshire  Manchester  Sept.  28th  to  Oct.  1st. 

Arkansas  Little  Rock  Oct.  19th  to  22d . 


Wooden  Drains. — There  are  drains  at  the  Insane 
Asylum,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  which  have  been  down 
thirty  years,  and  which  are  made  of  boards,  two 
nailed  together  at  one  edge,  leaving  a  space  of  about 
four  inches  at  the  other  edges,  which  are  placed  on 
a  third  board  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  drain.  They 
are  laid  in  a  deep  clay  soil,  at  the  depth  of  three  and 
one-half  feet. 
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WHAT  IS  A  GOOD  COW? 

What  we  need  is  a  good  cow  that  can  eat  and  di- 
gest a  deal  of  food,  and  can  then  convert  it  into 
milk,  not  into  meat  or  fat.  It  is  by  carefal  atten- 
tion to  and  development  of  some  points,  that  the 
good  milker  is  at  last  obtained.  What  are  these 
points  ? 

1.  Health,  good  constitution  or  digestive  appara- 
tus, for  which  we  require  a  capacious  belly. 

2.  That  the  largest  possible  development  of  the 
animal  shall  be  behind,  in  udder  and  parts  adjacent. 

A  good  cow  is  likely  to  be  wedge  shaped,  of 
which  the  head  is  the  smaller  end. 

Big  heads,  or  horns,  or  shoulders  are  not  to  be 
desired,  because  they  have  to  be  nourished  by  the 
food.  But  these  are  indispensable;  a  large  bag, 
and  hind  quarters  to  support  and  minister  to  it. — 
How  have  they  been  attained,  and  how  can  they 
be  further  perfected  ?  By  always  breeding  from  the 
cow  having  this  development  and  from  the  bull  de- 
scended from  such  a  mother.  More  and  more  these 
perfections  will  increase  as  they  descend  from  moth- 
er to  child,  until  at  last  the  greatest  possible  milk 
producer  is  reached,  if  indeed,  it  be  not  already. — 
Possibly  an  individual  cow  may  have  reached  the 
limit  in  this  direction  ;  but  what  we  need  now  is 
the  certainty  "that  every  calf  will  grow  to  be  such  a 
cow.  We  want,  not  that  one,  but  that  every  cow 
shall  give  thirty  quarts  in  summer  and  twenty  in 
winter,  then  we  will  agree  to  stop  awhile.  Observe, 
both  parents  should  have  good  health,  and  both 
should  have  these  posterier  developments.  By  using 
due  care,  these  properties  will  become  so  fixed  as  to 
be  continued  with  certainty  to  their  descendants. 

So  little  attention  has  been  given  to  this  matter 
in  this  country,  that  our  great  milk  raisers  say  : — 

We  know  nothing  of  breeds  ;  we  prefer  the  native 
cow."  And  what  is  the  "native  cow  ?"  As  early 
as  1608,  it  is  supposed,  cattle  were  brought  from 
England  into  Virginia  ;  in  1624  into  New  England  ; 
tfcin  1625  into  New  York  from  Holland  ;  in  1627  into 
the  Delaware  comity  from  Sweden  ;  in  1831  into 
New  Hampsliire,  etc.,  etc.    All  these,  coming  from 


various  sources,  have  been  mingled  in  every  possi- 
ble way,  and  are  known  here  as  "natives."  They 
have  no  distinctive  peculiarities  which  they  trans- 
mit, but  in  many  cases  care  and  climate  and  good 
food  have  produced  from  them  excellent  cows,  and 
the  "red  oxen"  of  Connecticut  are  not  easily  equal- 
ed. The  vast  majority  of  our  cows  are  of  this  kind, 
and  are  poor ;  and  from  these  the  milk  raisers  are 
obliged  to  select. 

The  first  appearance,  to  a  judge,  will  convey  an 
impression  as  to  the  health  or  constitution  of  a  cow. 
He  will  ask,  also  a  bony  frame,  one  that  does  not 
steal  the  fat  from  the  milk  ;  he  will  feel  the  skin,  to 
find  it  flexible  and  covered  with  close,  softish  hair  ; 
he  will  ask  for  good  lung  room,  capacious  belly,  a 
wide  rump  and  a  well  developed  bag  covered  with 
soft  hair.  Extending  from  this  bag  forward,  he  will 
be  desirous  to  see  prominent  the  two  great  veins 
which  lose  themselves  in  the  belly;  and  on  the  back 
of  the  udder  he  will  look  for  many  well  defined 
branching  veins.  Then  comes  Guenon's  "milk 
mirror,"  which  is  a  broad  strip  of  hair  running  up 
from  the  udder  to  the  vulva,  which  he  considers 
one  thing  needful;  but  which  has  not,  in  this  coun- 
try, been  found  an  infallible  test,  though  it  is  a 
good  one.  If,  in  addition,  the  cow  is  gentle  and 
good  tempered,  you  are  almost  sure  of  a  milk  maker. 
Look  for  that  kind. — "TAe  3Iilk  JMakers,''  in  April 
Galaxy.  ^ 

A  Few  Words  About  Horses. 

Hay  and  oats  make  the  best  feed  for  horses  that 
are  obliged  to  work  hard  and  regularly.  If  the 
hay  is  cut  fine  and  the  oats  bruised  or  ground,  the 
whole  mixed  and  moistened,  the  horse  will  eat  his 
rations  quicker,  digest  them  sooner,  and  thus  have 
more  time  for  resting  and  renewing  his  power  for 
labor.  Farmers'  horses  that  work  little  during 
winter  time  may  be  kept  cheaper  by  cutting  and 
mixing  bright  straw  and  hay  in  equal  quantities, 
and  adding  a  ration  of  steamed  potatoes  or  raw  car- 
rots. Colts  should  be  fed  liberally  on  good  hay — 
bright  clover  is  best— and  bruised  oats  ;  give  them 
a  roomy  box  stall  in  stormy  weather  and  during 
nights.  Litter  freely  and  do  not  let  the  manure  accu- 
mulate under  them.  Sawdust  or  spent  tan  makes 
good  and  convenient  bedding  ;  in  cities  and  villages 
they  are  often  cheaper  than  straw.  Groom  horses 
well  and  let  them  have  exercise  every  day  ;  a  run  in 
the  yard  is  excellent.  See  that  stable  floors  over 
basements  are  sound  and  strong.  Arrange  the  feed- 
ing racks  so  that  dust  and  hay  seed  will  not  fall  into 
horses  manes  or  eyes  ;  some  horsemen  build  their 
mangers  too  high,  thus  forcing  the  animal  to  take 
an  unnatural  and  paiulul  position  when  eating.— > 
Farm  horses  that  are  not  worked  should  have  their 
shoes  taken  ofl",  and  those  that  are  driven  on  the 
road  should  be  kept  well  9ho4- — -dm.  Stock  Jour^ 
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Scratches  in  Horses. — A  correspondent  in  the 
tjermantown  Telegraph,  Mr.  Hiram  Walker,  of  Oswe- 
go county,  N.  Y.,  says  :  I  have  seen  in  the  Country 
Gentleman  lately  several  remedies  for  the  cure  of 
scratches,  (or  grease,  as  the  English  call  it,)  but  all 
of  them  were  for  outward  application  and  none  for 
inward,  to  work  on  the  blood.  Scratches  in  horses, 
like  salt-rheum  in  persons,  generally  arise  from  an 
impure  state  of  the  blood.  They  generally  come  on 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  horses  are  taken 
from  grass  to  hay  and  are  much  used,  and  the  mud 
not  properly  cleaned  after  their  day's  work  is  done. 
I  have  often  tried  outward  applications  alone,  but 
could  never  effect  a  cure.  The  best  medicine  I  ever 
tried  is  to  take  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts,  half  a 
pound  of  saltpetre,  pulverize  well,  mix  them  togeth- 
er, and  give  a  tablespoonful  of  the  mixture  every 
morniug  ;  wash  the  parts  affected  with  Castile  soap, 
Tub  dry  and  anoint  with  Dalley's  horse  salve,  and 
you  are  sureof  a  cure.  This  mixture,  while  it  works 
in  and  purifies  the  blood,  is  a  mild  diuretic,  but  will 
not  produce  over  stalling.  This  medicine  will  not 
take  the  horse  from  his  daily  work,  but  he  should 
be  kept  from  the  storm,  and  not  exposed  to  cold 
winds  when  warm. 

Staggers  in  the  Horse. — Some  time  since  I  had 
a  case  of  this  disease  upon  my  premises  ;  it  was  what 
is  itrmed  the  sleepy  staggers.  The  animal  was  dull 
and  stood  much  of  the  time  \vith  his  head  nearly 
resting  on  the  ground.  I  applied  to  a  horse  doctor; 
iie  attended  him  for  some  time,  and  finally  pro- 
nounced him  incurable  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
which  was  winter.  As  the  horse  was  worthless  in 
that  condition,  and  having  no  appetite  to  eat,  I  con- 
>clud«ed  he  w^ould  be  a  good  subject  to  experiment  on. 
I  procured  one  ounce  of  calomel,  which  I  made  into 
four  pills  by  adding  a  little  flour  and  water.  These 
were  given  one  a  day.  Afterward  I  drenched  him 
with  aloes  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  in  a  few  days  I 
saw  a  change  for  the  better.  I  then  gave  him  the 
third  ounce  of  calomel,  following  with  the  aloes,  to 
keep  his  bowels  open.  During  this  treatment  I  fed 
him  no  grain  ;  carrots  and  hay  constituted  his  feed  ; 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  I  made  a  sound  horse  of  him, 
and  he  now  works  every  day. —  Cor.  Ger.  Tel. 

If  a  horse  is  at  all  inclined  to  kick  in  harness, 
listen  to  no  excuses  made  for  his  having  done  so. 
He  may  go  quietly  for  a  week,  month  or  year  ;  but 
unless  he  is  a  mere  inexperienced  colt,  kick  again  he 
will,  so  sure  as  he  is  a  horse.  If,  after  knowing 
what  harness  means,  a  horse  kipks,  he  is  not  to  be 
radically  cured  of  the  propensity  j  believe  no  breaker 
who  promises  to  "  tftl^e  it  out  of  him." 

Why  is  a  hep  ^jnnJ.ortal  ?  Becaufg  her  sou.  neyer 
Bets. 


USEFUL  RECIPES. 


Rubbing  op  Haie  Mange  ok  Itch— Rub  the  animal  on 
the  afflicted  parts  with  an  ointment,  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  sulphur  and  lard  melted  together ;  let  it  be  well 
rubbed  ih.  The  next  day  wash  it  off  with  warm  water  and 
castile  soap  ;  after  drying  again,  apply  the  ointment.  Two 
or  three  applications  will  generally  effect  a  cure.  A  table- 
spoonful  of  sulphur  should  be  given  in  the  feed  every  day 
for  a  week.  Keep  warm  and  well  sheltered. 

Wasts.— Mix  equal  qumtities  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  sulphuric  acid,  stirring  slowly  in  a  tumbler,  and  after- 
wards bottle  the  ingredients.  Rub  the  grease  around  the 
base  of  the  wart  with  a  feather  once  or  twice  a  day;  it  will 
gradually  eat  it  off. 

Loose  Bowels  in  Hoksbs.— In  all  cases  of  chronic  diarr- 
hoea we  have  found  putting  powdered  charcoal  in  the  feed 
a  very  good  remedy,  and  if  the  disease  depends  on  a  digest" 
ive  function,  the  liver  included— give  a  few  doses  of  the 
following ;  Powdered  golden-seal  2  ounces,  ginger  1  ounce^ 
salt  1  ounce.   Dose,  half  an  ounce  twice  a  day. 

Soke  MouTtt  or  Tongue,  called  Cankee  ok  Thkush.— 
Si/mpioms.— The  mouth  runs  water,  the  horse  cuds,  or 
throws  hay  out  of  his  mouth.  The  cause  of  this  disease  is 
often  from  frosted  bits  being  put  into  their  mouths,  or  by 
eating  poisonous  weeds. 

Treatment— Hemedy.—Ta.'ke  of  borax  three  drachms,  two 
drachms  of  sugar  of  lead,  one-half  oz.  of  alum,  one  pint  of 
vinegar,  one  pint  of  sage  tea.  Shake  all  well  together  and 
wash  the  mouth  out  every  morning.  Give  him  no  hay  for 
twelve  days. 

Embrocation  for  the  Throat.— TYAs  embrocation  may  be 
used  without  taking  the  hair  off.  Take  2  ozs.  spirits  of 
hartshorne,  2  ozs.  spirits  of  camphor,  2  ozs.'oil  of  turpen- 
tine, 1  oz.  laudanum,  mix  well  and  put  into  a  bottlej  keep 
it  well  corked. 

Wounds  in  Hokses. — One  of  the  best  washes  that  we 
know  of  for  ordinary  wounds  on  horses,  is  to  take  one. 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  saltpetre,  half  a  pint  of  turpentine, 
and  put  them  into  a  bottle  ;  shake  up  well  before  using  ; 
apply  to  the  wound  three  times  a  day  with  a  feather. 

Galls.— In  the  first  place,  you  must  dispense  with  the 
use  of  a  collar.  The  following  lotion  should  be  applied 
daily  to  the  sore;  sulphate  of  zinc,  1  drachm;  aceate  of 
lead,  1  drachm;  water,  1  pint.  Where  it  is  very  difficult 
to  dispense  with  the  use  of  a  collar,  some  of  the  stuffing 
may  be  removed  from  it,  so  as  to  make  a  hollow  opposite 
the  sore  part,  which  is  thus  relieved  from  pressure. 

Loss  OF  Hair  —The  following  is  very  useful  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  falling  out  of  the  hair  of  the  mane  and  tai', 
viz :  Glycerine,  2  ozs. ;  sulphur,  1  oz. ;  aceate  of  lead,  a 
drachms  ;  water  8  ozs.  To  be  well  mixed,  and  applied  by 
means  of  a  sponge. 

Tender  Hoofs.— Moisten  the  horse's  hoofs  with  salt 
water  or  urine  once  a  day  and  stuff  them  occasionally  with 
a  mixture  of  clay  and  cow  dung.  For  worms,  when  a 
horse  can  be  spared,  a  strong  dose  of  physic  is  an  excellent 
vermifuge,  but  a  better  medicine  and  one  not  interfering 
with  either  feeding  or  work  of  the  horses,  is  emetic  tart;  r 
with  ginger  made  into  a  ball  with  linseed  meal  and  m(  «• 
lasses,  and  given  every  morning  before  the  horse  is  fed 
half  an  hour  or  so, 

Bone  Spavin,— Apply  a  blister  to  the  inside  of  the  hock 
—one  part  of  powdered  cantharides  to  eight  of  oil  makes  a 
suitable  blister.  Give  the  horse  three  or  four  weeks'  rest 
after  the  application  of  the  blister. 
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From  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 

THE  VINE  IN  EUROPE. 

Eecent  Observations  by  an  American 
Vine- Grower. 

IPraetical  Details  for*  I*r>ac- 
tical  Men. 

OBSERVATIONS  IN  THE  TYROL. 


THIRD  ARTICLE. 


BY  CLARKE  BELL. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  in  the  Tyrol  differs  essen- 
tially from  that  pursued  in  any  other  region  in  Eu- 
rope that  I  visited. 

As  you  leave  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy  and  com- 
mence that  grand  ascent  which  culminates  in  the 
Brenner  pass  of  the  Tjrolese  Alps,  you  follow  along 
the  banks  cf  a  river,  which  is  fed  by  the  glaciers  of 
these  magnificent  mountains,  the  valley  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  adjacent  mountain  sides,  are  highly 
cultivated  ;  and  here  often  in  high  altitudes  the 
vine  flourishes,  and  most  luxuriantly  too. 

It  is  planted  in  drills  a  few  inches  apart,  from 
eight  to  twelve  usually,  and  the  drills  set  very  far 
apart,  often  as  far  as  sixteen  to  twenty  feet,  and 
rarely  less  than  that  distance. 

The  roots  of  the  vine  in  the  drills  are  raised  upon 
the  crown  or  summit  of  a  mound  or  hill,  which  is 
hoed  up  at  least  two  feet  higher  than  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the  vineyard. 

The  training  of  the  vine  is  most  peculiar.  A 
trellis  is  constructed  on  both  sides  of  the  plant  and 
along  the  drills,  which  at  the  root  of  the  plant  is 
not  more  than  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  this 
is  raised  up  on  the  sides  so  that  at  its  outer  side  it 
is  at  least  five,  and  sometimes  eight,  feet  high,  and 
extending  from  the  vine  on  either  side  about  eight 
feet. 

The  vine  is  trained  laterally  on  either  and  both 
rides  along  this  trellis,  which  it  entirely  covers,  by 
season  of  the  plants  being  so  close  together  in  the 
drills. 

The  vineyard  resembles  rows  of  the  inverted  roofs 
of  houses  all  covered  with  the  vine,  and  the  fruit  is 
suspended  from  beneath  these  ascending  trellises. 

The  culture  was  universally  of  the  highest  and 
best  character.  The  earth  was  always  thoroughly 
stirred,  and  the  vineyards  were  kept  scrupulously 
clean  and  entirely  free  from  weeds. 

The  culture  was,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  and 
from  necessity,  done  Avbolly  by  hand,  and  while  the 
laborer  could  not  stand  erect  under  this  peculiar 
overhanging  or  reclining  trellis,  he  always  stooped 
and  worked  it,  carefully  going  over  with  his  grape 
hoe  the  whole  surlace  of  the  soil,  from  the  vine  it- 
self to  the  extreme  outside  of  the  trellis. 

This  method  of  culture,  planting,  and  training  I 
saw  throughout  all  the  Tyrol,  both  on  the  Italian 
slope  and  also  on  the  Austrian  side,  and  1  was  for- 
cibly impressed  with  its  merit  and  excellence,  for 
the  fruit  itself  properly  cultivated  in  this  method 
must  of  necessity  be  of  the  finest  quality  ;  quite 
close  to  the  ground,  easy  of  being  picked,  pruned, 
trained,  and  cared  for,  and  the  method  worthy  of 


study  and  imitation  anywhere  with  a  vine  that  is 
a  strong  grower,  like  our  own  American  varieties. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  vine  itself  in 
these  districts  is  its  magnificent  and  luxuriant 
growth.  I  did  not  at  first  know  the  cause,  but  soon 
came  to  understand  it.  The  secret  lay  in  copious 
and  generous  irrigation,  which  is  in  universal  use 
by  the  Tj  rolese  farmer,  ixot  alone  for  his  vineyards, 
but  for  all  his  crops.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
through  every  considerable  valley  of  this  country 
there  usually  descends  a  rapid,  mountain-formed 
river,  while  streams  of  more  or  less  size  and  strength 
thus  supplied,  come  into  it  from  every  tributary 
ravine  and  valley.  No  farms  or  cultivated  places 
are  found  except  those  along  the  bank  of  a  rapid 
torrent  or  a  rushing  swift  river.  In  all  these  tribu- 
tary streams,  as  well  as  in  the  river  itself,  the  cur- 
rent is  usually  rapid,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller 
streams  exceedingly  swift.  In  these  rivers  and 
streams,  all  along,  and  especially  when  the  current 
was  strongest,  were  placed  enormously  high  skele- 
ton water  wheels  that  were  turned  by  the  current 
itself,  and  which  raised  in  buckets  the  water  from 
the  river  to  the  top  of  the  wheel,  and  then  emptied 
it  into  troughs  of  conductors  which  led  it  into  a 
grand  reservoir  from  which,  by  a  series  of  troughs 
and  pipes,  it  was  conducted  over  every  square  foot 
of  the  farm,  or  vineyard,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
proprietor. 

The  altitude  of  this  wheel  was  usually  higher 
than  the  suiface  of  the  farm  or  vineyard,  and  as  the 
wheel  was  ever  turning  and  the  water  always  rais- 
ing, there  was  no  limit  to  the  supply. 

With  this  bountiful  irrigation,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  a  luxuriance  of  growth  of  all  products  is 
obtained  here  and  especially  of  the  vine.  And  this 
system  of  irrigation  was  quite  universal,  as  1  saw 
no  considerable  farm  or  proprietor  without  it. 

The  vine  of  the  Tyrol  is  excellent,  and  although 
ranked  as  common  'wine  it  rarely  is  found  in  any 
market,  and  is  as  a  rule  consumed  in  the  country. 

A  very  large  amount  is  both  produced  and  con- 
sumed, and  it  is  of  much  better  quality  than  the 
Italian  wines,  and  though  inexpensive,  would  com- 
mand remunerative  prices  if  an  excess  were  produc- 
ed over  their  home  consumption,  which,  as  it  is 
universally  drank,  is  very  great. 

Resembling  Switzerland  in  its  externals,  the  Ty- 
rol, although  far  south  upon  the  map  of  Europe,  is, 
as  a  whole,  and  ?o  far  as  its  vineyard  culture  is 
concerned,  confined  to  high  altitudes,  along  the 
sides  cf  the  mountains,  and  in  the  vallejs  of  this 
Austrian  Svvitzerland. 

The  people  are  far  more  advanced  in  intelligence 
and  force  of  character  than  in  some  of  the  other 
Austrian  provinces.  It  is  the  same  race  that  defied 
so  long  Napoleon  I.  after  the  subjugation  of  Austria, 
and  who  gained  their  liberties  undtr  Andreas  Ilof^r 
(the  William  Tell  of  the  Tyrol,)  that  now  plant 
and  care  for  the  vine  and  people  and  cultivate  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  the  almost  inaccessible  passes  of 
the  Tyrolese  "Mountains.  The  quaint  dress  of  the 
women,  and  the  ornamented  jackets  and^feathered 
hats  of  the  men,  peculiar  to  the  Tyrol,  are  now  al- 
most the  only  distinctive  costumes  of  the  peasantry 
remaining  in  Europe,  and  their  wines  are  really 
much  better  than  they  are  usually  considered,  main- 
ly because  they  have  been  hitherto  so  little  known 
and  rarely  drank  out  of  the  country. 

Their  skies  would  be  almost  Italian  if  their  coun- 
try was  a  plain,  and  the  vine  is  frequently  grown 
at  the  base  of  a  mountain  whose  heights  will  be 
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crowned  by  the  glacier  which  never  noelts ;  and  the 
rain  which  fallen  the  vine  in  midsummer  in  a  cli- 
mate almost  tropical  rests  frequently  in  snow  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

You  may  stand  in  the  vineyards  in  the  dog-days, 
when  the  grape  are  ripening,  and  see  the  snow  and 
ice  above  your  head  on  the  mountain  top,  which 
never  melts,  and  which  seems  strange,  indeed,  to 
the  American  or  Englishman,  this  union  of  the 
Torrid  and  Frigid  Zones  at  the  same  time  upon  the 
same  estate  ;  tor  the  Tyrolese  can  ice  his  claret  in 
midsummer  from  a  store  which  is  inexhaustible, 
from  his  own  mountain. 

In  Austria. 

The  most  important  portion  of  Austria,  so  far  as 
the  production  of  wine  is  concerned,  is  now,  and 
for  a  long  time  has  been, 

Hungary. 

More  than  one-half  of  all  the  wine  produced  in 
Austria  is  made  in  Hungary  and  none  of  the  Aus- 
trian wines,  besides  these,  have  obtained  that  cele- 
brity abroad  which  the  Hungarian  wines  have  de- 
servedly won. 

Perhaps  the  vineyards  which  produce  the  best 
wines  are  those  of  Tokay,  Pesth,  Ofen,  the  Syrnia 
in  the  South,  Warwitzs  in  the  Bannat,  Erlon,  and 
Groswarden. 

Although  a  very  large  amount  is  consumed  in  the 
country,  a  large  business  is  done  in  the  exportation 
of  Hungarian  wines,  which  is  year  by  year  increas- 
ing, as  their  real  merits  and  excellence  are  becom- 
ing more  widely  known  and  recognized. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  government  to  en- 
courage and  foster  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  for 
iiijany  year,  an  annual  fair  has  been  held  at  Pesth, 
lor  the  wines  of  all  Hungary. 

The  vineyards  of  Hungary  have  for  a  long  time, 
by  a  usage  amounting  almost  to  law,  been  permitted 
to  be  purchased  by  the  peasantry  under  an  arrange- 
ment, by  which  they  are  obliged  to  pay  one-tenth 
TO  the  lord  of  the  soil.  This,  with  all  the  other 
burdens  that  have  fallen  upon  Hungary,  and  her 
domestic  troubles,  have  kept  the  common  people  in 
a  state  of  miserable  poverty. 

Notwithstanding  these  untoward  circumstances, 
the  vine  has  probably  suffered  less  than  their  other 
material  interests,  and  great  attention  has  for  a 
long  time  been  paid  to  its  culture,  and  to  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  wine. 

More  than  thirty  different  kinds  of  wine  are  pro- 
duced in  Hungary,  most  of  which  find  their  way 
into  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  manufacture  of  wine  is  carried  on  almost  ex- 
clusively by  the  peasants,  in  the  coarsest  and  rudest 
manner,  but  who,  notwithstanding  all  this,  pay 
the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness  in  all 
that  concerns  the  vintage. 

The  vats  and  the  wine-presses  are  never  used  un- 
til they  are  thoroughly  and  well-cleaned  with  boil- 
ing hot  water  in  which  the  leaves  of  the  vine  have 
been  steeped. 

The  fruit  is  collected  in  wooden  vessels  and  car- 
ried to  the  wine  vats  by  the  laborers  and  thrown  in- 
to a  vat  which  has  a  double  bottom,  the  upper  one 
of  which  is  filled  with  small  holes  through  which 
the  juice  may  pass.  They  beat  the  grapes  in  the 
vats  and  bruise  them  with  large  sticks.  After  the 
first  juice  has  thus  run  off  and  the  vat  has  become 
filled,  the  whole  contents  are  put  under  the  wine- 
press. It  is  quite  common  here  to  separate  the 
grapes  for  the  white  wines  and  red  wines,  but  little 


attention  is  paid  to  removing  the  bad  grapes,  or  to 
prevent  decayed  or  unripe  fruit  from  mingling  in 
the  wine-press. 

After  the  press  has  been  used  all  the  must  is 
thrown  together  into  a  large  vat  for  fermentation 
for  the  white  wines. 

For  the  red  wines  it  is  quite  common  to  dispense 
with  the  press  altogether,  letting  the  juice  run 
through  the  double  bottom  of  the  vat,  and  throwing 
this  refuse  with  the  refuse  of  the  wine  press  in  one 
common  mass  into  a  huge  vat,  for  distillation. 

It  is  also  quite  common  in  Hungary  to  feed  cattle 
on  the  refuse  of  the  wine  press,  and  to  mingle  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  grape  together  for  the  production 
of  their  wines,  and  there  are  upwards  of  sixty  va- 
rieties of  grapes  used  in  producing  their  various 
wines. 

The  most  celebrated  wine  of  Hungary  is 
The  Tokay. 

It  is  named  after  a  town  in  High  Hungary,  and  is 
the  product  of  a  district  called  the  Sub-Montine,  or 
Hegylla. 

The  grape  itself  in  this  district,  unlike  the  usual 
wine  grape  of  Europe,  is  large  and  of  a  rich  and 
luscious  taste. 

The  grape  from  which  the  Tokay  is  made  is  call- 
ed the  "Trocken  beeren,"  or  the  "Hungarian  blue," 
and  is  left  on  the  vine  until  very  late  in  the  sea- 
son, and  sometimes  literally  till  the  snow  comes, 
and,  as  I  was  told,  have  been  even  picked  out  of 
the  snow  for  the  vintage.  When  gathered  they  are 
dry  and  shrivelled,  like  a  raisin.  The  berries  are 
picked  one  by  one,  and  most  carefully  assorted,  for 
the  wine  commands  a  fabulous  price. 

The  prime  Tokay  is  called  the  Tokay  Ausbrach, 
and  is  made  from  a  variety  called  the  Formint  or 
Hans-levillii,  the  vintage  rarely  taking  place  until 
the  end  of  October. 

The  Trockenbeeren  have  ripened  a  little  earlier, 
and  after  being  carefully  picked  and  separated  are 
placed  in  a  mass  on  a  great  table  slightly  inclined 
with  deep  grooves,  from  which  the  juice,  exaded 
by  their  own  pressure  alone,  runs  into  earthen  jars. 

This  first  product  forms  what  is  known  as  the 
famous  "Essence  of  Tokay"  and  is  as  rich  as  the 
syrup  of  the  south  of  France.  Its  quantity  is  very 
small ;  it  is  preserved  with  the  greatest  care  ;  is 
considered  most  precious,  and  is  of  enormous  value. 
After  this  first  slight  work  the  grapes  are  trodden 
in  a  large  vat  with  naked  feet,  and  the  must  is  al- 
lowed to  stand  twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  set  for 
fermentation,  and  a  small  portion  of  this  wine  es- 
scence  is  added  to  the  must  to  flavor  it.  It  is  al- 
lowed to  ferment  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  hours, 
during  which  time  it  is  frequently  stirred,  and  all 
the  matter  comming  to  the  surface  carefully  skim- 
med off  frequently  during  this  time,  after  which  it 
is  most  carefully  strained  through  cloths  into  casks. 

Tokay  Ausbrach  is  said  to  contain  sixty-one  parts 
of  the  essence  and  eighty-four  parts  of  the  wine.— 
It  has  a  powerful  and  peculiar  aroma,  which  would 
never  be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  tasted  it. 

The  vineyards  which  produces  this  wine  are  own- 
ed by  the  Emperor  and  some  of  the  nobility,  and  it 
has  long  commanded  most  fabulous  prices.  Forty 
years  ago  it  sold  in  Vienna  as  high  as  fifteen  Napo- 
leons per  dozen,  or  about  sixty  dollars  in  gold. 

At  the  Grant  dinner  given  at  Delmonico's  this 
wine  was  on  the  list,  and  its  price  here  is  something 
like  $20  per  bottle  of  our  currency. 

This  wine  is  not  fit  for  use  until  after  three  years 
of  age.    If  exported  in  casks  it  always  ferments  in 
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transportation  by  sea,  but  will  work  itself  clear. 

When  bottled  in  Hungary  a  space  is  always  left 
between  the  cork  and  the  wine  or  the  bottle  will 
break,  and  a  little  oil  is  poured  on  top  of  the  wine 
in  the  bottle,  and  a  piece  of  bladder  tied  firmly 
over  the  cork. 

The  genuine  has  an  oily  taste,  a  slight  taste  of 
tftrth,  with  some  astringency,  but  its  peculiar  aroma 
will  always  indicate  it,  as  it  can  neVer  be  tiiis- 
taken — no  other  wine  in  the  world  at  all  resembling 
it. 

There  is  a  peculiar  wine  in  Hungary,  which  so  far 
as  I  know,  is  nevet-  exported,  called  geiierally  Ver- 
muth, which  is  made  by  a  mixture  of  wormwood, 
seeds  of  various  kinds,  and  spice,  over  which  old 
Wirie  is  poured,  and  then  securely  corked.  It  is  held 
iti  high  estimatibti  dt  hdoie. 

In  later  years  it  has  been  common  to  mingle  the 
"essence  of  the  Tokay"  with  various  kinds  of  Hun- 
garian wines,  to  give  them  that  peculiar  flavor 
which  is  sb  rare,  and  which  commands  such  prices. 

t^ew  meti  would  pronounce  them  better  for  this 
admixture,  but  it  hag  characterised  the  wines  be- 
cause of  the  fashion. 

There  is  nothing  especially  attractive  in  this  pe- 
culiar taste,  but  fashion  has  decreed  it  to  be  par  ex- 
cellence superior  to  most  others.  To  those  uninitia- 
ted in  it,  the  major  part  would  not  like  it.  All 
Would  say  that  it  was  strange  and  peculiar,  and 
none  -would  prefer  it  on  its  own  merits,  in  my 
opinion. 

In  Austriai 

Outside  of  the  Hungarian  wines  the  wines  o^ 
Austria,  as  a  whole,  are  of  a  very  poor  quality. — 
They  are  below  the  standard  of  the  Italian  wines. 
Perhaps  the  best  are  those  produced  in  Transylva- 
nia. The  wines  of  the  Tyrol  are  much  better  than 
those  of  Austria,  outside  of  Hungary,  but  these  are 
all  consumed  in  the  country.  There  are  some  fair 
"wines,  both  white  and  red,  made  near  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  Capo  d'Istria  and  St.  Patro- 
nio  are  wines  of  merit,  but  within  the  vast  territory 
of  Austria  preference  should  be  given  first  to  the 
Hungarian  wines,  next  the  Tyrol,  and  last,  the 
wines  of  the  various  other  provinces. 

Tlie  Culture^ 

In  Hungary  the  vines  are  planted  and  cared  for 
more  after  the  French  methods,  on  poles  to  which 
the  vine  is  trained,  the  poles  being  often  removed 
in  the  winter,  and  the  vine  lying  on  the  ground. 

The  culture  in  the  Tyrol  has  been  more  carefully 
explained  in  another  article. 

In  other  parts  of  Austria  I  observed  the  pollard 
system  of  culture,  with  occasional  vineyards  trained 
low  to  trellises,  after  the  German  methods. 

The  vineyards  between  Bavaria  and  Vienna,  and 
after  leaving  Vienna  going  toward  Prague,  were 
cultivated  usually  in  the  German  methods,  and  re- 
sembled those  vineyards  in  external^  planted  by  the 
Germans  in  Ohio  and  Missouri,  and  some  of  the 
earlier  vineyards  on  Crooked  Lake  near  Hammonds- 
port,  New  York,  the  vines  set  about  four  feet  apart, 
in  the  rows  quite  close  together,  and  in  all  cases 
trained  to  a  single  stake. 

The  vine  was  in  almost  all  cases  small  and  fragile 
and  exhibited  nothing  of  that  luxuriant  growth  so 
marked  in  the  Tyrol,  in  Northern  Italy,  or  in  some 
portions  of  America.  It  was  very  rarely  seen  more 
than  five  feet  high,  and  quite  commonly  not  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  in  height. 

Every  vineyard  that  I  saw,  without  exception,  io 


the  whole  of  Austria  was  worked  well  and  quite 
free  from  weeds.  The  most  perfect  Culture  in  our 
own  vineyards  at  home  was  never  better  than  the 
culture  in  any  part  of  Austria.  The  ground  was 
kept  thoroughly  and  constantly  stirred  and  in  splen- 
did order. 

Why  Do  Bees  Swarm  "J 

At  the  recent  Michigan  Bee  Keepers'  Convention, 
this  subject  was  discussed.  Mr.  Otis  is  reported  ag 
saying  :  The  strongest  instinct  God  has  given  to  the 
honey  bee  is  the  love  for  storing  honey.  This  in- 
stinct is  so  strong  that  she  will  remove  the  young 
larvte  from  its  cells  and  destroy  it,  that  she  may 
make  room  for  the  gathered  honey.  But  she  doesi 
not  thus  destroy  the  brood  unless  crowded  for  room 
by  an  unexpected  rich  harvest  for  honey.  It  is  to 
guard  against  the  destruction  of  the  brood,  the 
queen-cells  are  started  preparatory  to  swarming, 
which  takes  place  as  soon  as  one  or  more  is  sealed 
over. 

The  Creator  has  implanted  in  the  queen-bee  such 
unparalleled  hatred  toward  a  rival  that  but  one  nor- 
mal queen  is  permitted  to  live  in  a  family  of  bees. 
This  hatred  is  so  strongly  developed  that  she  will 
make  divers  attempts  to  destroy  a  rival  while  yet  in 
the  cell.  But  the  worker  bees  keep  the  cells  guarded, 
which  so  exasperates  the  old  queen  by  the  time  one 
or  more  is  sealed,  that  she  rushes  from  the  hive  to 
find  a  new  home,  being  accompanied  by  the  majority 
of  the  colony.  These  are,  therefore,  the  reasons 
why  bees  swarm  :  1st.  The  want  of  combs  to  hold 
honey.  2d.  To  save  the  destruction  of  the  brood. 
3d.  The  hatred  between  rival  queens. 

Dr.  Conkling  said  his  bees  did  not  always  wait 
until  they  had  sealed  queen-cells.  Two  years  ago 
he  had  opened  a  hive  of  bees  as  soon  as  the  swarm 
had  left,  and  he  not  only  found  no  queen, ^but  not 
even  the  signs  of  any  being  started. 

Mr.  Baldridge  said  he  understood  Mr.  Otis  to  as- 
sume that  bees  do  not  swarm  till  the  hive  is  full 
of  comb,  and  the  comb  is  full  of  brood  and  stores; 
and  not  then,  even,  unless  there  is  one  or  more 
cells  sealed.  His  (B.'s)  bees  swarm  sometimes 
when  the  cavity  is  not  more  than  two-thirds  full. 
He  thinks  it  is  natural  at  the  proper  season,  for 
bees  to  swarm.  As  a  rule  the  cavity  will  be  full, 
the  combs  well  supplied  with  brood  and  stores, 
one  or  more  queen-cells  sealed,  and  the  flowers  se-- 
creting  honey  rapidly,  when  the  swarm  issues. 

Mr.  Moon  also  asserted  that  his  bees  swarm  when 
the  cavity  is  only  part  full.  They  also  swarm  when 
they  have  no  queen-cells  started  ;  the  cause  is  ex- 
cessive heat.  Bees  will  swarm  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  when  there  is  no  apparent  cause ;  in  tha 
honey  season  it  is  as  natural  for  bees  to  swarm  a| 
for  the  sun  to  rise,  or  the  tide  to  flow. 
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AT  REST. 


BY  HESTER  A.  BENEDICT. 


I  am  come  back  mother,  through  the  sunset's  glory, 

With  feeble  steps,  and  weary,  fainting  frame 
To  kneel  as  in  my  childhood's  days  before  thee, 

And  hear  thy  sweet  lips  syllable  my  name. 
I  have  been  here  in  my  feverish  dreaming 

Beneath  the  splendor  of  our  own  fair  skies 
That  ever  in  their  ceaseless  gleaming 

Bend  to  the  brook's  low  murmured  melodies, 
And  I  have  felt  the  soft  thrill  of  thy  fingers 

Through  all  t]?e  brownness  of  my  tangled  hair, 
And  to  my  soul  the  voice  where  music  lingers, 

Floated  through  song  and  charmed  me  from  my 
care. 

T'was  but  a  dream.    Into  my  silent  chamber 

Laughter  broke  sweetly  with  the  summer  dawn. 
And  round  the  trellis  where  my  rose  vines  clamber; 

Bird-notes  were  trembling,  but  I  missed  their  song, 
And  so  when  jeweled  hands  I  touched  in  greeting 

And  beauty's  lips  were  lightly  pressed  to  mine 
I  smiled,  some  low  and  gentle  words  repeating. 

Yet  turned  away  to  hush  a  cry  for  thine. 
And  now  aweary  of  the  glare  and  splendor 

That  filleth  all  the  land  beside  the  sea, 
And  wild  with  longing  for  thy  touches  tender, 

I  come,  I  come,  sweet  mother  unto  thee. 

You  mind  what  time  from  out  its  gilded  prison 

My  bird  escaped  with  sweetest  of  sweet  trills. 
And  fluttered,  singing,  where  the  sun  just  risen 

Trailed  golden  raiment  o'er  the  eastern  hills 
You  said:  "Rejoice,  rejoice  my  child!"  and  mother 

Remembering  now  your  look  and  tone  and  words, 
I  think  that  he  and  I  are  like  earh  other, 

Only  my  heart  is  lighter  than  the  bird's, 
And  the  green  hills  where  daisy  buds  are  blowing, 

The  lowland  meadow  where  the  strawberries  be, 
The  dark  wood,  and  the  clear  brook's  flowing 

Are  dearer  for  my  bondage  by  the  sea. 

But  tell  me  mother,  if  the  martin  builded 

Her  nest  this  year,  up  underneath  the  eaves, 
And  raised  her  young  where  the  soft  sunshine  gilded 

Just  as  of  yore,  the  pine  trees  whispering  leaves. 
If  the  meek  kine  are  in  the  valley  feeding. 

The  valley  with  the  wild,  deep  wood  behind, 
And  the  white  lambkins  in  the  long  lane  leading 

Where  waves  keep  well,  the  secret  of  the  wind, 
And  tell  me,  lower  lean  and  whisper  lightly. 

Of  that  which  lieth  o'er  the  hills  away. 
The  shelly  mound  where  dreamily  and'  whitely, 

My  little  lamb  sleeps  all  the  summer's  day. 

Ah  mother  mine !  in  all  the  great  world's  bustle 

There  is  no  place  so  beautiful  as  this. 
No  sound  so  soothing  as  thy  garments'  rustle, 

No  song  so  thrilling  as  thy  lightest  kiss; 
No  love  so  kind,  so  true,  so  tender 

As  that  which  lures  to  the  old  home  hearth 
And  holds  me  in  the  moonlight's  softened  splendor 

A-happy  captive  from  the  halls  of  mirth, 
Nay,  hold  me  closer  !    Do  not  weeping  leave  me* 

Kiss  my  pale  eyelids  till  they  close  in  sleep,  ' 
•     For  nothing  sorrowful  can  vex  or  give  me, 

If  loving  vigil  by  my  side  you  keep. 


DOMESTIC  SERVANTS. 

We  had  frequent  occasions  when  abroad  to  admire  the  hap- 
py relations  existing— not  in  England,  but  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe— between  masters  and  servants.  The  "flunkey," 
as  he  is  properly  called  in  England,  while  full  of  supercilli- 
ous  arrogance  to  his  inferiors,  displays  a  degree  of  cringing 
servility  in  the  presence  of  his  employer  often  painful  to  wit- 
ness. Not  so  in  France  or  Germany.  There,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  old  families,  the  menial  is  the  humble  friend  of 


the  master,  obedient  without  servility,  familiar  without  im- 
pertinence ;  he  always  makes  his  own  interests  subservient 
to  those  of  the  family,  of  which  he  is  often  the  hereditary  ser- 
vitor. The  following  anecdote  from  a  recent  French  paper 
illustrates  this  trait.  The  young  Marquis  of  W  ,  a  Prus- 
sian nobleman  residing  at  Berlin,  a  gambler  and  a  prodigal, 
contrived  in  a  brief  period  to  squander  a  large  inheritance. 
The  only  resource  left  him  was  an  annuity  settled  upon  him 
by  a  deceased  uncle.  Last  summer  the  Marquis  visited  one 
of  those  numerous  German  villages  to  which  people  resort 
for  the  purpose  of  intrigue  and  gambling  under  pretext  of 
taking  the  waters.  On  the  day  of  arrival  the  young  man 
resisted  the  tempter  and  abstained  from  gaming,  and  he 
held  out  for  two  days,  but  on  the  third  he  succumbed,  and 
was  among  the  first  to  take  his  seat  at  the  fatal  green  cloth. 
What  were  the  few  contemptible  hundred  franc  notes  left 
in  his  poket-book! — they  might  as  well  follow  their  prede- 
cessors! But  it  seems,  in  this  instance,  the  fickle  goddess 
was  in  a  relenting  mood,  and  she  showered  her  favors  on  her 
former  victim ;  at  every  turn  of  the  wheel,  every  venture  of 
the  young  Marquis  was  doubled  ;  his  hundreds  soon  grew 
into  thousands  ;  a  mound  of  notes  and  glitteaing  gold  arose 
rapidly  before  him.  Intoxicated  with  the  gambling  furor, 
each  moment  he  increased  in  daring — in  brief,  he  broke  the 
bank,  and,  what  never  had  been  done  before,  he  broke  it 
twice  in  the  same  day,  and  when  the  doors  closed  the  young 
man  went  forth  with  four  hundred  thousand  france  in  notes 
and  twelve  thousand  in  gold.  Over-joyed  at  his  success,  he 
hastened  to  his  hotel,  where  he  found  his  old  servant,  Broum  - 
bach,  awaiting  his  arrival,  asleep  in  an  arm-chair.  Arous- 
ing him  with  a  friendly  pat  upon  the  shoulder,  he  spread 
out  his  wealth  before  him.  Participating  to  the  full  in  his 
young  master's  happiness,  the  old  man  was  almost  wild  with 
delight.  "But  this  is  not  all,  my  faithful  old  Broumbach," 
said  the  Marquis  ;  "luck  will  stick  to  me,  and  to-morrow  I 
will  return  from  the  table  a  millionaire  ;  and  a  million  once 
in  hand,  old  fellow,  I  will  reform,  get  married,  and  we  will 
all  be  happay  again.  And  now,  my  friend,  put  away  all  this 
money  and  get  to  your  bed,  for  you  must  be  tired." 

The  old  servant  obeyed.  He  returned  to  his  bed,  but  not 
to  sleep— visions  of  gold  and  bank  notes  kept  him  awake. 
At  dawn  of  day  he  crept  softly  into  the  bedroom  of  his  sleep- 
ing master,  and  laid  out  ready  for  use  all  the  appliances  for 
the  toilette,  then  looking  round  to  assure  himself  that  the 
Marquis  still  slept,  he  unlocked  the  secretaire  containing  the 
treasure.  Leaving  the  gold,  he  seized  the  packages  of  bank 
notes  and  thrust  them  hastily  into  a  traveling  bag,  then,  on 
tiptoe,  he  reached  the  door,  closing  without  noise,  he  descen- 
ded the  stair  and  huiried  off  to  the  railroad  station. 

When  the  Marquis  awoke  his  servant  was  already  far 
away.  The  fortunate  gamester,  eager  to  feast  his  eye  upon 
his  newly-acquired  wealth,  called  Bi-oumbach,  but  was  told 
he  had  gone  out.  After  waiting  awhile  impatience  got  the 
better  of  him,  and  he  broke  open  the  secretaire,  not  being 
able  to  find  the  key.  The  Marquis  perceived  at  once  he  had 
been  robbed,  and  yet  did  not  send  immediately  for  the 
police.  He  still  had  a  vague  hope  of  recovering  his  treasure. 
He  waited.  The  next  morning,  however,  he  made  up  hia 
mind — painful  as  it  was — to  denouce Broumbach,  the  old  ser- 
vant, who  had  been  present  at  his  birth,  who  had  carried 
him  an  infant  in  his  arms,  and  had  remained  faithful  in  ad- 
verse fortunes.  The  police  were  set  to  work.  Three  days 
after  the  Marquis  received  the  following  letter : 

"Mr  Good  Master. — Here  I  am  at  Berlin.  On  my  arrival 
I  deposited  your  four  hundred  thousand  francs  with  your 
notary.  I  left  with  you  the  twelve  thousand  in  gold,  which 
you  may  lose  if  such  is  your  pleasure.  I  believe  that  with 
the  four  hundred  thousand  you  may  get  married,  and  still 
be  happy;  don't,  I  beg  of  you,  wait  fore  the  million.  I  took 
the  bag  and  my  departure  without  your  permission,  for  I 
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know  you  would  have  refused  it.  Did  I  do  right?  Your 
notary  says  I  did,  and  that  he  will  get  you  well  married 
within  two  weeks.  I  am  always  your  old  and  faithful  ser- 
vant. "Broumbach." 

This  letter  was  handed  to  the  Marquis  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  losing  the  tenth  thousand  france  note.  He  had  two 
remaining,  and  these  he  determined  not  to  risk.  Thanking 
Providence,  which  appeared  to  him  on  this  occasion  in  the 
form  of  his  old  servant,  he  left  the  same  evening  for  Berlin, 

The  young  Marquis  was  married  within  a  month  to  a 
charming  woman,  a  great  heiress,  and  is  now  a  reformed 
man,  a  good  husband  and  a  good  father. 

"And  ray  present  good  fortune,"  he  says  to  his  friend,  "is 
the  work  of  my  good  old  Broumbach. "—T«r/,  Fitld  and 
Farm. 


How  to  Carve  and  Help  at  Table. 

It  is  considered  an  accomplishment  for  a  lady  to  know  how- 
to  carve  well  at  her  own  table.  It  is  not  proper  to  stand  in 
carving.   The  carving  knife  should  be  sharp  and  thin. 

To  carve  fowls,  {which  should  always  be  laid  with  the 
breast  uppermost,)  place  the  fork  in  the  breast,  and  take  off 
the  wings  and  legs  without  turning  the  fowl;  then  cut  out 
the  merry  thought,  cut  slices  from  the  breast,  take  out  the 
collar  bone,  cut  off  the  side  pieces,  and  then  cut  the  carcase 
in  two.   Divide  the  joints  in  the  leg  of  a  turkey. 

In  carving  a  sirloin,  cut  thin  slices  from  the  side  next  to 
you,  (it  must  be  put  on  the  dish  with  the  tenderloin  under- 
neath,) then  turn  it,  and  cut  from  the  tenderloin.  Help  the 
guest  to  both  kinds. 

In  carving  a  leg  of  mutton,  or  a  ham,  begin  by  cutting 
across  the  middle  to  the  bone.  Cut  a  tongue  across,  and  not 
lengthwise,  and  help  from  the  middle  part. 

Carve  a  fore-quarter  of  lamb  by  separating  the  shoulder  from 
the  ribs,  and  then  divide  the  ribs. 

To  carve  a  loin  of  veal,  begin  at  the  smaller  end  and  sepa- 
rate the  ribs.  Help  each  one  to  a  piece  of  kidney  and  its  fat. 
Carve  pork  and  mutton  in  the  same  way. 

To  carve  a  fillet  of  veal,  begin  at  the  top  and  help  to  the 
stuflBng  with  each  slice.  In  a  breast  of  Veal,  separate  the 
breast  and  brisket,  and  then  cut  them  up,  asking  which  part 
is  perferred. 

In  carving  a  pig,  it  is  customary  to  divide  it  and  take  off 
the  head  before  it  comes  to  the  table,  as  to  many  persons  the 
head  is  revolting.    Cut  off  the  limbs  and  divide  the- ribs. 

In  carving  venison,  make  a  deep  incision  down  to  the  bone 
to  let  out  the  juices,  then  turn  the  broad  end  toward  you,  cut- 
ting deep,  in  thin  slices. 

For  a  saddle  of  venison,  cut  from  the  tail  toward  the  other 
end,  on  each  side,  in  thin  slices.  Warm  plates  are  very  ne- 
cessary with  venison  and  mutton,  and  in  winter  are  desira 
ble  for  all  mesits.— National  Agriculturist. 


COFNTIJVG  BABY'S  TOES. 

Dear  little  bare  feet. 

Dimpled  and  whi'e, 
In  your  long  night  gown 

Wrapped  for  the  night, 
Come  let  me  count 

Your  queer  little  toes, 
Pink  as  the  heart 

Of  a  shell  or  a  rose! 

One  is  a  lady 

That  sits  in  the  sun  ; 
Two  is  a  baby 

And  three  is  a  nun  ; 
Four  is  a  lily 

With  innocent  breast ; 
Five  is  a  birdie 

Asleep  on  her  nest  I 


GOOD  BREAD. 

We  can  judge  of  the  proportion  of  persons  who  know  how 
to  make  good  bread,  from  the  in  frequency  we  find  it  upon 
the  table  of  our  friends,  and  I  may  say  even  in  some  of  the 
families  of  our  farmers  good  bread  is  not  always  found. 
In  the  families  of  mechanics  and  laboring  men  it  is  the  ex- 
ception to  find  well-baked,  wholesome  bread.  The  largest 
proportion  is  heavy,  poor,  or  sour,  and  the  waste  it  makes, 
where  there  are  no  pigs  to  consume  it,  is  very  considerable 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  I  remenber  on  one  occasion,  when  a 
good  deal  of  sickness  prevailed  in  our  family,  and  I  was  in- 
capable of  making  the  bread,  as  I  always  had  done,  at  least 
twice  the  amount  of  flour  was  consumed  and  we  rarely  had 
bread  fit  to  go  upon  the  table.  I  have  now  given  up  making 
bread,  but  have  not  failed  to  teach  my  daughters  the  art  and 
mystery.  I  will  give  you  my  mode,  and  if  it  will  instruct 
only  a  single  housekeeper  in  the  knowledge  of  making  good 
bread  I  shall  be  repaid  for  my  labor. 

I  set  a  sponge  over  night.  To  half  a  pint  of  lukewarm  wa- 
ter, put  in  a  gill  and  half  of  yeast  and  a  pint  of  flour,  (aftsr 
measuring  sift  the  flour,)  and  stir  this  all  well  together, 
strew  a  little  flour  over  the  top,  and  cover  the  dish  and  put 
it  in  the  same  temperature  that  the  yeast  was  in.  In  the 
morning  warm  half  a  teacupfull  of  milk,  (if  water  is  used  add 
half  a  teaspoonfull  of  butter,)  add  two  tablespoonfulls  of  lime 
water  after  it  is  warm,  and  stir  this  into  the  sponge;  have 
ready  a  pint  and  a  half  of  flour,  and  knead  this  with  half  a 
teaspoonfull  of  salt  into  the  sponge.  Divide  this  into  two 
portions,  and  put  each  into  a  buttered  pan  to  rise,  and  when 
the  dough  rises  to  the  top  and  bursts  into  little  cracks,  it  is 
ready  to  bake. — These  loaves  will  bake  in  a  common  stove  or 
range-oven,  heated  with  coal,  in  thirty  or  thirty  five  min- 
utes. The  advantages  of  lime-water  are  these:  The  dough 
requires  less  kneading,  the  loaves  bake  in  less  time,  and  the 
the  bread  keeps  soft  and  moist  longer  and  is  less  liable  to 
mould,  and  it  is  healthy  bread.  After  the  bread  is  baked,  it 
should  be  turned  upside  down  from  the  pans  on  a  folded 
cloth,  and  left  there  until  cool.  Then  it  may  be  put  into  a 
covered  tin.  I  never  lose  any  bread  from  mould  by  follow- 
ing this  plan.  In  cool  weather  the  pans  containing  the  dough 
should  be  placed  over  a  vessel  containing  hot  water,  or  each 
pan  over  a  bowl  or  pitcher  with  hot  water  in  it,  and  covered 
with  a  cloth.  These  loaves  are  generally  ready  to  bake  in 
two  or  two  and  a  half  hours. 

The  finest  flour  does  not  make  either  the  best  or  the  whole- 
somest  bread,  and  I  avoid  it.  Good  superfine  will  answer 
as  well  as  any  other ;  but  the  next  grade  above,  called  extra 
superfine,  is  preferred  by  many.  Of  all  the  yeasts  I  have 
tried  1  think  that  made  from  potatoes  the  best.  I  make  it  in 
this  way:  Take  ten  good-sized  potatoes,  boil  them  ;  when 
cooked,  peel  and  wash  perfectly  smooth ;  pour  on  this  a  quart  • 
of  boiling  water,  stir  in  a  coffeecupfull  of  good  sugar,  and 
after  standing  a  few  minutes  pour  in  a  quart  of  boiling  wa- 
ter wanting  a  gill ;  when  lukewarm,  a  half  pint  of  yeast  to 
raise  it,  put  it  in  a  tightly  covered  vessel  to  ferment.and  set 
it  away  in  a  moderately  warm  place  until  sufliciently  risen, 
which  may  be  known  by  the  potato  appearing  upon  the  top 
of  the  liquid,  and  bright  foamy  spots  bursting  up  through  it^ 
The  temperature  of  the  place  where  this  is  set  to  rise  should 
be  from  68  to  74  degrees.  When  risen,  put  into  a  stone  jug 
and  cork  ;  tie  in  the  cork  and  keep  in  a  cool  place.  A  gill 
and  a  half,  or  a  common-sized  teacupfull  is  sufficient  to  raise 
dough  for  two  loaves  of  bread. 

I  never  use  soda  or  saleratus  in  any  of  my  baking,  and  re- 
gard all  such  things  as  useleis  and  unwholesome.— Cor. 
Germantown  Telegraph. 
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Pamplilets,!;Catalogues,  &c.,  Eeceived. 

From  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  E.ochester,  New  York,  their 
Catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &:c..  De- 
scriptive Catalogue  of  Fruits,  and  Wholesale  Catalogue  for 
the  autumn  of  1869. 

From  Charles  Black,  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  Price  List  of 
Trees  and  Plants. 

From  W.  T.  Heikes,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Wholesale  Catalogue 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  &c.,  for 
Fall  of  1869. 

From  Rev.  James  B.  Avirett,  Principal,  the  Annual  Reg- 
ister of  the  Dunbar  Female  Institute,  at  Winchester,  Va. 

From  Edward  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  York,  Pa.,  Descriptive 
Circular  of  Choice  Seed  'Vrheat,  Oats  and  Potatoes,  em- 
bracing almost  every  variety.   Send  for  circular. 

From  J.  H.  Babcock  k  Co.,  Lockport,  New  York,  whole- 
sale price  list  of  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  &c.  for  Au- 
tumn of  1869. 

From  "^m.  Watson,  Brenham,  Washington  Co.,  Texas, 
his  descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Or- 
namental Shrubs,  Small  Fruits,  &c,  cultivated  and  for  sale 
at  the  Rosedale  Nurseries. 


Aknual  Catalogue  of  St.  John's  College,  at  Annapolis, 
Md.,  for  the  Academic  year  1S58  9,  aud  Prospectus  of 
studies  for  the  year  1869-70.  St.  John's  College  was  found- 
ed in  the  year  1784,  and  endowed  by  the  State  ol  Maryland, 
and  is  the  oldest  and  best  organized  seat  of  learning  in  the 
State.   James  C.  Welling,  LL.  D  ,  Principal. 


The  New  Eclectic  Magazine  for  September,  besides 
much  other  interesting  matter,  contains  the  opening  chap- 
ters of  a  sparkling  new  tale,  called  A  Story  of  Eulenberg 
—a  Poem  of  great  elegance  and  tenderness,  by  John  R. 
Thompson,  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  (every  graduate  should  have  a 
copy.)  An  able  article  on  The  Positive  Philosophy,  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  C.  Johnson,  of  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi. 
Brigandage  in  Mexico,  by  a  Southerner,  for  many  years  a 
resident  in  that  Country.  A  Poem,  by  William  Morris, 
author  of  The  Earthly  Paradise.  The  Haversack,  giving 
anecdotes  of  the  Confederate  Army,  and  a  handsome  tri- 
bute to  their  bravery,  from  an  English  source.  Reviews 
on  the  Xew  Books  of  the  Month.  The  Green  Table  and 
Monthly  Miscellany,  Short  Tales,  Anecdotes,  etc. 

This  is  the  Queen  Monthly  of  the  South.  Why  do  not 
our  people  join  hands  to  support  a  home  institution?  A 
copy  of  this  Magazine  should  find  its  way  to  every  culti- 
vated Southern  Home.  Address,  Turnbull  &  Murdoch, 
Baltimore,  enclosing  §4,  the  price  of  annual  subscription. 


Illustrated  Annual  of  Phrenology  and  Physiogno- 
my for  ISTO— contains  50  Engravings  of  leading  Editors — 
Bryant,  Greeley,  Bennett,  Brooks,  Marble,  Dana,  Ray- 
mond, with  portraits.  The  Male  and  Female  Form  ;  Why 
Children  Resemble  their  Parents ;  Gen.  Grant  and  his 
Cabinet,  with  Portraits;  Physiognomy  in  Politics,  or 
"  Faces  and  Places  Science  of  Conjugal  Selection, 
Happy  Marriages,  Temperament  in  Wedlock  ;  American 
Artists  ;  The  Sleep  Walker ;  Brain  Waves  ;  Psychological ; 
Sir  Edward  Landseer,  Lorenzo  Dow  and  Peggy  his  wife. 
Royal  Ladies  of  the  French  Empire,  with  portraits  ;  Guizct, 
the  Statesman  ;  How  to  choose  a  Helpmeet ;  What  is  Man  ? 
and  much  more  in  this  Rich  and  Racy  Annual,  which 
sells  for  25  cents.   S.  R.  Wells,  Publisher,  New  York. 


The  Southern  Ruhalist,  by  Russell  &  Addison,  Tan- 
gipahoa, La.,  is  a  very  valuable  magazine,  devoted  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  South,  nnd  well  worthy  the 
support  of  her  people.  Both  in  ability  and  typography  it 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  publisher— only  §1.50  per  an- 
num. 


GocD  Health.— A  journal  of  Physical  and  Mental  Cul- 
ture. The  September  number  of  this  monthly  is  received. 
It  is  filled  with  very  able  and  instructive  articles  on  the 
human  system,  and  is  an  excellent  work  of  practical  value. 
Published  by  Alexander  Moore,  Boston— $2  per  year. 


Vick's  Illustrated  Catalcgue  of  Hardy  Bulbs.— We 
have  received  from  Vick  of  the  Rochester  Gardens  his 
beautiful  catalogue  of  Hardy  Bulbs  for  1869,  embracing 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Snow  Drops,  Narcissous, 
Lilies,  Iris,  &c.,  &c.  with  remarks  on  Culture,  &c. 

Tennessee  Central  Fair  Association. — We  have 
received  the  List  of  Premiums  and  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations of  the  Second  Annual  Exhibition  of  this 
Association,  to  be  held  on  the  Fair  Grounds,  at 
Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  commencing  on  Monday, 
September  2Tth,  1869,  to  continue  one  week.  The 
List  of  Premiums  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and, 
as  a  whole,  will  be  found  one  cf  the  most  liberal  and 
comprehensive  given  by  any  other  association  in  the 
South.  Dr.  L.  W.  Knight,  President,  T.  B.  Dar- 
ragh,  Secretary. 

How  TO  Fatten  a  Poor  Horse. — Many  good 
horses  devour  large  quantities  of  grain  or  hay,  and 
still  continue  thin  and  poor  ;  the  food  eaten  is  not 
properly  assimilated.  If  the  usual  feed  has  been  un- 
ground  grain  and  hay,  nothing  but  a  change  will 
effect  any  desirable  alteration  in  the  appearance  of 
the  animal.  In  case  oil  meal  cannot  be  obtained 
readily,  mingle  a  bushel  of  flaxseed  with  a  bushel 
of  barley,  one  of  oats,  and  another  bushel  of  Indian 
corn,  and  let  it  be  ground  into  fine  meal.  This  will 
be  a  fair  proportion  for  all  his  feed.  Or  the  meal  or 
the  barley,  oats  and  corn,  in  equal  quantities,  may 
first  be  procured,  and  one-fourth  part  of  oil  cake 
mingled  with  it,  when  the  meal  is  sprinkled  on  cut 
feed. 

Feed  two  or  three  quarts  of  the  mixture  three 
times  daily,  mingled  with  a  peck  of  cut  hay  and 
^ straw.  If  the  horse  will  eat  that  greedily,  let  the 
quantity  be  gradually  increased  until  he  will  eat 
four  or  six  quarts  at  every  feeding  three  times  a  day. 
So  long  as  the  animal  will  eat  this  allowance,  the 
quantity  may  be  increased  a  little  every  day.  But 
avoid  the  practice  of  allowing  a  horse  to  stand  at  a 
rack  well  filled  with  hay.  In  order  to  fatten  a 
horse  that  has  run  down  in  flesh,  the  groom  should 
be  very  particular  to  feed  the  animal  no  more  than 
he  will  eat  up  clean  and  lick  his  manger  for  more. 
—Ez. 

Bread  was  first  made  with  yeast  in  IVSO, 
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Prepared  for  the  "Maryland  Farmer"  by  John  Mer- 
RYMAN  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 


[Unless  when  otherwise  specified  the  prices  are  wholesale.] 

BEESWAX— Western  40  cts.;  Southern  42  cts. 
COFFEE,— Rio  16@18cts.,  gold. 

COTTON.— Low  Middling  32>^@32%  cts.;  Middling,  33 
@34  cents;  Ordinary  Upland  28@29  cents,;  Good  Ordinary 
29^@30ct3. 

FEATHERS.— Common  to  mixed  40@50  cts.  per  lb.;  fair 
to  good  55@60  cts.;  prime  live  geese,  80  cts. 

FI6H.— No.  1  Bay  mackerel  $29@3I;  No.  1  Shore  $24 
@26;  No.  2$I9@20;  No.  3  fl2@l3;  medium  $10.50@ll ; 
Labrador  herring  $7.50@8.00  ;  gibbed  $5.50@6.50;  Codlish 
$6.50@7.50,  per  JOG  lbs. 

FLOUR- 

Howard  Street  Super   $  6.00  @  $  6.50 

"  "     Shipping  Extra   6.75  @  7.00 

*  "      Hi^h  Grades  7.00 

"  "      Family  7.50 

Western  Winter  Super   6.00 

"   Shipping  Extra   6.75 

"   Choice  Extra   7.00 

"   Family  7.50 

Northwestern  Super   0.00 

do         Extra   .  7.00 

City  Mills  Super  6.00 

"       "      Standard  Extra  6.75    @  7.25 

**      "     Shipping  brands  Extra  7.50  @  7.75 

Patapsco,  Horicon,  Reservoir  and  Weverton 

Family  00.00  @  10,50 

G.  W.  Legg's  Family  00  00  @  00.00 

Union  Mills  Acme  Family  00.00  @  00.00 

Greenfield  Family  00.00  @  11.75 

James  S,  Welch's  Family  00.00  @  00.00 

Baltimore  High  grade  Extra  10,00  @  10,50 

Ashland  Family  00.00  @  10.50 

Linganore  00.00  @  10.50 

Rye  Flour   6.50  @  6.75 

Corn  Meal— City  Mills   0.00  @  5.50 

Buckwheat-New  York  ^  100  ft   0.00  @  0.00 

"  Pennsylvania   0.00  @  0.00 

FERTILIZERS— 

The  Agent  of  the  Peruvian  Government  having  closed 
out  the  entire  Stock  at  this  Port,  dealers  are  charging  f  80@ 
85  per  2000  lbs.,  as  to  quantity. 

Turner's  Excelsior  

Turner's  Ammo.  S.  Phos  

E.  F.  Coe's  Ammo.  S.  Phos.... 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano  

Redonda  Guano  

Flour  of  Bone  

Andrew  Coe's  Super -phosphate 


Rhodes' 
Mapes' 
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"A  A"  Mexican  Guano  , 

"A"         do.  do  

Moro  Phillips'  Super-Phosphate. 

Berger  &  Burtz's  S.  Phos.  of  Lim 

Whann's  Raw  Bone  Super  Phos 

Md.  Fertilizing  &  Manufacturing 
Co's  Ammoniated  Super-Phos- 
phate 

Fine  Ground  Bone  Phosphates 

Plaster  

Sulphuric  acid,  3  cts.  ¥  ft.— (Carboy  $3.) 
Nitrate  of  Soda  (refined  Saltpetre;  61^  cts.  per  ft  in  kegs  of 
100  fts. 

GRAIN.— TFAeaf— Pennsylvania  fair  red  $1.40;  Maryland 
do.  low  grade  $1.20@1.30;  good  to  prime  do.  $140@1.50; 
choice  do.  $1.65;  prime  white  S;1.65@0.00  Corn — Prime  new 
white  11 8@  120  cts;  dampOO@00  cts.;  old  white  00,  yellow  80 
@00.    Oats— 55@60  cts.  weight.   Bj/e— $1.15@1.16. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.^Penna.  Timothy,  baled,  $20@22; 
Rye  Straw  $20@22  per  ton. 

MILL  FEED.— Brown  Stuff  20@2L  eta;  Middlings  32@35 
Cts,,  per  bushel. 


MOLASSES— Porto  Rico,  55@65  cts  ;  Cuba  clayed  47@50 
cts.;  E,  Island  45@65  cts.  New  Orleans  OOloyOO;  Muscovado 
50@56  cts.  * 

POTATOES.— Market  depressed— prices  low. 

PROVISIONS,— Shoulders  16j^  cts.;  sides  19@19X  cts. ; 
clear  rib  19>^  cts. 

SALT.— Fine  $2.70@3.00,  per  sack  ;  ground  alum  f  1.85@ 
2.00  ;  Turks  Island  50@55  cts.,  per  bushel. 

SEED.— Clover  $9.50  Timothy  $4  00. 

SUGAR.— Cuba  11.}^@11M;  Porto  Ricoll>^@ll^;  Dema- 
rara  13>^@I5  cts. 

TOBACCO— 

Maryland— frosted  to  common  $  4.00@$  5  00 

"         sound  common   5.00@  6.(i0 

"         good        do     6.00@  7.00 

"         middling   7.50@  10.00 

"         good  to  fine  brown   11.00^  15.00 

"         fancy  17.00@  30.00 

"         upper  country   7.00@  35.00 

"         ground  leaves,  new   3.00@  12.00 

Ohio — Inferior  to  good  common   4  00@  6.00 

"     brown  and  greenish   7.00@   8  00 

"     good  and  fine  red  and  spangled   00.00®  00.00 

"     medium  and  fine  red   9.00@  13.00 

"     common  to  medium  spangled   7.00@  10.00 

"     fine  spangled    12.00@  25.00 

"     fine  yellow  and  fancy   00.00®  00.0(1 

Kentucky— common  to  good  lugs   8.00(@  10.00 

"         common  to  medium  leaf  11.00@  14.00 

"         good  to  fine   15.00®  18.00 

"         select  leaf   20.00@  25.00 

WOOL.— Unwashed,  32@33  cts.;  burry  25@27  cts.;  tub 
washed  48@50  cts ;  pulled  33@38  cts. 
WHISKEY.— 116(S  120  cts. 


THE  CLIMAX_KNITTER!! 

This  is,  without  question,  the  best  family  knitting  ma- 
chine ever  invented.  It  is  small,  light,  neat,  simple  of 
construction,  durable,  works  very  rapidly,  has  but  one  needle, 
makes  the  old-fashioned  knitting-needle  stitch  (and  two 
other,)  with  light  or  heavy,  single  or  double  yarn,  sets  up 
and  finishes  its  own  work,  and  needs  no  weights.  It  knits 
close  or  loose  textures,  hollow  or  flat  web,  large  or  small 
fabrics.— anything  that  can  be  knit  by  hand,  and  in  a  much 
better  manner.  A  child  can  readily  operate  it,  and  can 
learn  to  do  so  much  sooner  than  to  knit  with  ordinary  nee- 
dles. There  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  thread  a  needle 
and  turn  a  crank,  until  the  heel  is  reached,  which  is  formed 
to  perfection,  with  little  trouble  and  no  sewing  ;  the  same 
is  the  case  with  the  toe. 

The  price  of  this  knitter  is  but  $25.00,  which  places  it 
within  the  reach  of  every  family.  It  is  destined  to  be  very 
popular,  and  we  can  offer  agents,  general  and  special,  ex- 
ceedingly liberal  terms  for  engaging  in  its  sale.  Send  for 
circulars. 

Address  ESSICK  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.,  S.  W. 
cor,  nth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Fa.  Fep-3t 


Tho  Purest,  Best  and  Cheapest 


SOLD  B¥  ALL.  GROCERS. 


SPECIALTIES  ! 

I86Q. 

Standard  Peaches, 
Gold.  Df  Peaches, 
Cherries,  Currants 
Gooseberries. 
Plum  Trees,   4  to  5 
feet,  one  year,  branch- 
ed, per  100,  $15  ;  per 
1000,   $125.  Plunft 
Seedlings,  J$4  to  $15  per  1000,  owing  to  quality  and  quantity. 
Complete  assortment  of  Trees,  Plants,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Seed- 
lings, Stocks,  Root-Grafts,  etc.,  etc.   Send  sUmp  for  Price- 
List;  Ten  cents  for  Catalogue.  Address, 
aug-3l*  oct-tf  W.  F,  HEIKES,  Dayton,  O, 
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PATAFSCO  GUANO  COMPANY. 


Incorporated  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land, August,  1868. 


The  sole  management  of  its  manufacture  so  favorably  known  as  the 

PATAPSCO  AMMONIATED  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHATE 

Is  confided  to  Dr.  G.  A..  LIEBIG, 


So  well  known  to  the  agricultural  communi- 
ty as  one  of  our  most  experienced  and  reliable 
agricultural  chemists,  giving  a  guaranty  that 
the  product  of  this  Company  is  a  combina- 
tion of  such  ingredients  as  are  suited  to  pro- 
duce a  first-class  fertilizer,  and  that  nothing 
of  an  inferior  or  adulterated  nature  will  un- 
der any  circumstances  be  used. 

At  the  date  of  its  organization  in  August 
last  (1868,)  the  Managers  of  the  Company  I  mers  who  have  used  the  "PATAPSCO, 


This  has  been  so  gratifying,  that  notwith- 
standing the  increased  cost,  as  before  stated, 
has  been  heavy,  we  shall  aim  in  the  future  to 
place  the  standard  still  higher,  and  give  the 
consumers  an  article  combining  all  the  prin- 
ciples necessary  for  any  crop  or  soil,  and  at 
same  time  act  as  2i permanent  improver. 

In  the  present  issue  of  the  Maryland  Farmer 
we  publish  the  opinion  of  a  few  good  far- 


> 


decided  to  elevate  the  standard  of  their  brand 
and  give  the  consumer  an  article  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  fertilizer  heretofore  used. — 
This  has  been  done  at  a  much  increased  cost 
to  the  Company,  but  without  increasing  the 
price  to  the  farmer. 

How  far  we  have  been  successful  in  accom- 
plishing so  desirable  a  result  is  now  well 
known  and  appreciated  in  the  many  localities 
where  it  has  been  used  during  the  past  ten 
months. 

The  Managers  of  the  Company  may  be  per- 
mitted, without  incurring  the  charge  of  ego- 
tism, to  refer  with  pride  and  satisfaction  to 
the^record  made.  AH  our  correspondents, 
extending  through  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  without  exception,  testify  that  the 
"  PATAPSCO"  is  giving  entire  satisfaction 
and  showing  fine  results.  Those  who  have 
had  it  since  1865  and  1866  say  "  it  is  doing 
better  than  ever  before — surpassing  all  oth- 
ers." 


all  of  whom  are  gentlemen  of  veracity  and 
can  be  relied  upon.  We  could  present  hun- 
dreds of  others. 

To  those  who  have  not  used  it  we  recom- 
mend a  trial — it  will  demonstrate  its  value, 
especially  as  a  renovator  of  exhausted  lands. 

We  have,  since  last  season,  procured  at 
large  cost  a  machine  for  pulverizing  more 
finely  our  fertilizer  for  drilling  purposes. 

Farmers  and  others  visiting  our  city  are  in- 
vited to  call  at  the  office  of  the  Company,  No. 
65  South  Street,  corner  of  Pratt,  and  exam- 
ine specimens,  which  for  its  mechanical  con- 
dition and  adaptation  for  drilling  has  no  equal. 

In  future,  as  in  the  past,  this  Company 
will  maintain  such  a  high  standard  for  its 
manufacture  as  to  render  its  brands  a  suffi- 
cient guaranty  to  those  who  use  it  that  no 
better  fertilizer  than  the  "  PATAPSCO"  can 
be  procured  at  any  price. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
the 


Patapsco  Guano  Company^ 

NO.  65  SOUTH  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

^  PRICE  §60  PER  TOX.    Discount  to  dealers. 

GEO.  W.  GRAFPLIN,  Treas.  BEN  J,  G.  HARRIS,  Pres't. 

G.  A.  LIEBIG,  Chemist.  H.  E.  BERRY,  Secretary. 

4  WORKS,  PATTERSON'S  WHARF,  (PHII^POT  STREET.) 
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PATAPSCO  CERTIFICATES. 

 ^ — = — 0 :  


Kenned YSYiLLE,  July,  1869. 
Dear  Sir : — I  purchased  and  applied  to  my 
"wheat  crop  last  fall,  twenty-six  tons  Patapsco 
Ammoniated  Soluble  Phosphate.  Upon  fal- 
low land  used  one  hundred  pounds  per  acre, 
and  on  corn  ground  two  hundred  pounds  per 
acre  ;  the  results  justify  me  in  recommending 
it  as  a  first  class  fertilizer.  My  crop  is  heavy 
and  stood  well.  Not  having  threshed  cannot 
give  the  actual  results,  but  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  it  is  a  good  crop.  Wherever 
the  Patapsco  has  been  used  in  my  vicinity, 
the  results  are  good  and  warrant  me  in  say- 
ing it  is  a  leading  article  and  will  be  freely 
used  this  fall.  After  threshing  I  will  give 
you  the  particulars  as  to  weight  and  yield. 
Truly  yours, 

William  Welch. 
State  Senator,  Kent  County, 

Locust  Grove,  Kent  Co.,  July,  1869. 

Dear  Sir : — I  beg  to  add  my  testimony  to 
the  beneficial  effects  of  your  fertilizer.  I  used 
last  fall  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  per 
acre  upon  my  wheat,  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
saying  it  is  the  best  manure  I  ever  used,  not 
excepting  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano.  In  fact, 
both  my  wheat  and  clover  are  better  than 
where  I  used  the  Peruvian,  although  I  made 
equal  applications  of  each.  The  Peruvian 
cost  one-third  more  than  yours.  I  shall  use 
the  Patapsco  this  coming  fall. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Sam'l  R.  Jewell. 

Kennedysville,  July,  1869. 
Dear  Sir : — I  made  use  of  four  tons  Pa- 
tapsco last  fall  on  wheat.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  pounds,  or  one  bag  to  the  acre 
on  corn  land  planted  same  year.  It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  state  I  am  well  pleased  with 
the  result  and  believe  it  to  be  a  first  rate  fer- 
tilizer.   Shall  use  it  again. 

Yours  truly,       Philip  F.  Rasin. 

Galena,  Kent  Co.,  July,  1869. 
Dear  Sir : — I  was  induced  to  use  one  ton 
and  a  half  Patapsco  last  fall  upon  my  wheat 
crop.  I  have  the  best  yield  I  ever  made  du- 
ring the  twenty-six  years  that  I  have  been 
fjlj-pf^ing.    I  u^ed  other  fertilizers  at  same 


time,  but  the  Patapsco  is  greatly  superior  to 
any  of  them,  therefore  I  shall,  in  future,  use 
nothing  else.  On  fallow  land  I  got  twenty- 
five  and  a  half  bushels,  and  on  corn  land 
twenty  bushels  per  acre.  I  applied  some  on 
corn  this  spring  with  astonishing  results.  I 
believe  it  the  best  fertilizer  in  use,  and  there- 
fore recommend  it  to  all  farmers. 

Respectfully  yours,  &c.,      E.  Crouch, 

Register  of  Wills  for  Kent  County. 

BUCKEYESTOWN,  FREDERICK  Co. ,  JuUG  24,  '69. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  used  the  Patapsco  Am- 
moniated Soluble  Guano  upon  wheat  and  am 
much  pleased.  It  is  equal  to  anything  I  have 
tried,  even  at  much  higher  cost,  and  there- 
fore recommend  its  use  to  others ;  shall  use  it 
again  this  fall.    Yours  truly, 

Adam  Schaeffer. 
Frederick  Co.,  June,  1869. 

Gentlemen: — I  purchased  your  Patapsco 
Guano  last  fall  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Boyd,  and  ap- 
plied it  upon  my  wheat  crop.  I  can  say  that 
the  crop  looks  better  than  any  I  have  seen  in 
the  neighborhood.  Believing  it  to  be  very 
superior,  I  shall  continue  to  use  it  upon  my 
crops.    Yours,  &c,,  P.  T.  Jones. 

Locust  Grove,  July  12,  1869. 
Dear  Sir: — I  am  one  of  many  of  my 
neighbors  who  used  last  fall,  upon  wheat,  the 
Patapsco  Guano.  I  used  four  tons  at  the  rate 
of  two  hundred  pounds  per  acre.  I  also  used 
four  tons  of  another  standard  fertilizer  but  in 
larger  quantity  per  acre;  the  difference  in 
favor  of  Patapsco  is  very  marked ;  the  crop 
grew  off  finely ;  the  straw  firm  and  stood  well ; 
the  heads  long,  full  and  heavy.  The  Pa- 
tapsco seems  to  impart  a  stiffness  to  the  straw 
not  usual  in  the  most  of  fertilizers  I  have 
used.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  is  the 
best  article  I  have  seen.  I  applied  this 
spring  upon  my  corn  one  hundred  pounds  per 
acre — one  handful  to  five  hills — although 
much  less  than  you  recommended — it  has 
acted  like  a  charm — my  corn  is  twice  as 
promising  upon  which  it  was  applied.  I  also 
used  it  upon  potatoes,  which  look  very  fine. 
I  shall  use  it  this  fall.  With  best  wishes  for 
your  success,  I  am  yours,  &c., 

IfV,  Q.  SHALI^CROgg. 
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Ellerslie,  Baltimor  Co.,  Md.  | 
July  24,  1869.  | 

Mr.  John  Gt.  Hewes. 

Dear  Sir : — In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
the  22d,  in  reference  to  the  "Patapsco  Gu- 
ano," it  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  I  have 
use  it  for  several  years  upon  my  various  crops 
at  the  rate  of  175  pounds  and  over  to  the 
acre  with  most  beneficial  results.  I  consider 
it  especially  good  for  corn  applied  in  the  hill 
before  planting,  at  the  rate  of  one  handful  to 
every  three  hills,  and  also  on  grass  sown  or 
drilled  with  the  wheat  in  the  fall. 

I  am  unable  to  say,  from  the  time  I  have 
been  using  it,  whether  its  benefits  are  as  last- 
ing as  from  5i«  *  *  *  })ut  the  immedi- 
ate efi"ect  seems  to  be  quite  equal  to  it,  with 
the  merit  of  being  less  in  cost. 

I  sowed  some  this  spring  upon  a  piece  of 
backward  corn  ground,  wheat  which  was  sow- 
ed late  last  fall  with  grass.  The  result  was 
that  at  harvest  it  was  quite  as  advanced  and 
as  well  filled  as  any  wheat  or  grain  I  had. 

While  I  am  not  prepared  to  class  it  above 
Turner's  Excelsior  as  a  manure,  I  consider  it 
better  than  some,  and  fully  equal  to  any  other 
fertilizer  I  have  tried. 

Yery  respectfully  yours,  &c. 

A.  Kennedy. 

Aldte,  Loudoun  Co.,  Ya.,  July  12,  '69. 
Messrs.  Brewis  &  Lawson. 

Gents : — The  "Patapsco  Guano"  bought  of 
you  last  fall  was  applied  to  corn  ground  wheat, 
and  it  acted  well — fully  up  to  my  expecta- 
tions. It  showed  that  it  was  a  strong  fertili- 
zer up  to  the  1st  of  June,  when  a  destructive 
hail  storm  destroyed  my  entire  crop.  Its 
good  effects  were  clearly  shown  on  the  grow- 
ing crop,  however,  and  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  it  is  an  excellent  application. 

Yours,  truly, 

Beverly  Hutchinson. 

Frederick  Co  ,  Md.,  June,  1869. 
Gents : — I  purchased  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Boyd 
last  fall  some  of  your  fertilizer  (Patapsco 
Ammoniated  Soluble  Phosphate)  and  applied 
it  on  wheat,  alongside  of  other  popular  ma- 
nures which  are  largely  used  in  this  vicinity. 
It  gave  more  satisfaction  than  any  of  them. 
I  consider  its  standing  as  A  Ho.  1  among 
fertilizers,  being  both  active  and  permanent 
in  its  efi"ects.  I  shall  continue  its  use  and  re- 
commend it  to  all  farmers  who  want  a  good 
and  reliable  article. 

Yours,  truly,  Bp.  Simmons. 


Loudoun  Co.,  Ya.,  July  12,  1869.  \ 
Messrs.  Brewis  &  Lawson.  : 
Dear  Sirs: — The  Patapsco  Guano  I  pur-  i 
chased  of  you  last  fall  was  applied  to  my  j 
wheat ;  it  acted  finely.  I  consider  it  as  bene- 
ficial as  any  fertilizer  I  have  used  for  some  ! 
years.  I  drilled  about  ninety  pounds  per  ■ 
acre,  and  made  a  good  crop  on  corn  land  • 
sown  about  November  5th.  ; 

Yours,  respectfully,  ' 
Jno.  B.  Lee.  i 
  i 

Arcola,  Loudoun  County,  Ya.  ]  1 
July  15,  1869.     j  I 
Messrs.  Bre^vis  &  Lawson.  \ 
Gents : — The  "Patapsco  Guano"  I  used  on  j 
my  wheat  crop  last  year  was  applied  to  corn 
ground  about  150  pounds  per  acre  ;  it  pro- 
duced a  vigorous  growth,  grained  well  and  , 
gave  entire  satisfaction.  i 
Respectfully  yours,  i 
A.  H.  Lee.  ^ 


MiDDLETOWN,  FREDERICK,  Co. ,  Md.  )  : 

August  10,  1869.     j  j 

I  purchased  of  Baker  &  Co.,  of  Winches-  J 

ter,  through  their  agents,  W.  &  J.  Hottell,  i 

1 J  tons  of  Patapsco  Guano  last  fall.    I  used  | 

200  pounds  per  acre  (broadcast)  on  corn  j 

ground,  which  yielded  20  bushels  of  good  j 

wheat  per  acre.  I  left  a  strip  through  the  ; 
field  without  the  Guano,  which  did  not  yield 

over  six  bushels  per  acre,  and  not  of  as  good  | 

quality  as  the  balance.    I  also  applied  it  on  ; 

wheat  stubble  with  equal  success.    I  will  use  ■ 

it  this  fall  again,  as  I  esteem  it  the  best  in  | 

use  for  the  price.  : 

Yours,  truly,  , 

Samuel  Sperby.  \ 

Locust  Grove,  July  10,  1869.  ; 
Gents: — I  am  much  pleased  with  your 
fertilizer,  having  used  six  tons  on  my  last 
fall  crop.    On  fallow  land  I  applied  two 

hundred  pounds  per  acre — the  result  was  a  \ 

splendid  crop  of  wheat.    On  the  corn  land,  ' 

which  was  thin,  used  only  one  hundred  and  ■ 

fifty  pounds — notwithstanding  I  got  a  very  j 

fine  crop,  and  the  clover  is  well  set.    This  j 

spring  I  used  three  hundred  pounds  per  acre  i 

on  potatoes ;  the  prospect  for  a  fine  crop  is  j 

very  good.    The  Patapsco  is  a  favorite  fer-  \ 

tilizer  in  this  neighborhood.    I  shall  use  it  ■ 

this  fall,  your.s,  truly,  i 

J.  W.  Hurt.  i 
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Patapsco  Oertificates™Oontinued, 


Chesterville,  Kent  Co.,  July  12,  1869. 

Dear  Sir: — I  used  4  tons  "Patapsco"  on 
my  wheat  crop  last  fall — 180  lbs.  per  acre  on 
stubble  land — and  I  have  as  fine  a  crop  as 
there  is  in  this  county.  I  tested  it  along- 
side of  an  article  that  cost  $70,  and  now 
give  the  ' '  Patapsco"  the  preference  over  all 
I  have  ever  used.  I  will  want  at  least  ten 
tons  this  fall.  John  F.  Newnan. 

Kennedys AiLLE,  Kent  Co.,  July  12,  18B9. 

Sir : — I  will  give  you  my  experience 
with  the  "Patapsco  Ammoniated  Soluble 
Phosphate."  I  used  last  year  3 J  tons — ap- 
plied 200  lbs.  per  acre  on  corn  land,  and 
have  as  fine  a  crop  as  any  one  could  desire. 

I  tried  some  alongside  of  an  article  made 
in  Philadelphia,  costing  same  money,  on 
same  land,  and  equal  quantity.  There  is  no 
comparison  in  the  results,  the  Patapsco  being 
far  the  best. 

I  have  seen  the  effect  upon  my  neighbors 
corn  crop,  and  much  regret  not  using  it  on 
mine.    1  shall  want  several  tons  this  fall. 

Yours,  truly,       S.  A.  Merritt. 


BucKEYSTOWN,  Fred'k  Co.,  July  24,  1869. 

Gentlemen : — I  applied  the  Patapsco  Am- 
moniated Soluble  Phosphate  upon  part  of  my 
wheat  crop  last  fall,  and  consider  it  equal  to 
anything  I  have  ever  used,  and  much  cheap- 
er.      Respectfully,         David  Thomas. 

Frederick  Co.,  Md.,  July,  1869. 

Dear  Sir: — Having  used  the  Patapsco 
Guano  last  fall  on  wheat,  and  this  spring  on 
my  corn,  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  it  is  the 
best  Fertilizer  in  use  for  either  of  those  crops, 
not  excepting  those  manures  which  cost 
more,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  recommending 
it  to  those  farmers  who  want  a  good  article. 

Yours,  truly,       John  W.  Unglesbee. 


Locust  Gtrove,  Kent  Co.,  July  10,  1869. 

Dear  Sir : — I  was  induced  to  use  one  ton 
and  a  half  of  your  guano  upon  my  last  wheat 
crop.  Applied  two  hundred  pounds  per  acre. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  excellent 
results.  The  wheat  grew  off  splendidly — 
matured  early,  is  well  filled  and  heavy — alto- 
gether it  is  a  very  fine  crop.  I  tried  half  a 
ton  on  my  corn  with  another  article  which 
wa^  M^bly  recommended  b^  those  who  had 


used  it,  but  so  far  your's  is  far  ahead.  I  be- 
lieve the  Patapsco  to  be  the  best  article  in 
use.  I  only  applied  one  hundred  pounds  per 
acre.    Shall  use  it  again  this  fall. 

Most  truly  yours,       James  Willis. 


Locust  Grove,  Kent  Co.,  July,  1869. 
Dear  Sir : — T  used  only  one  ton  of  your 
Patapsco  last  fall  on  my  wheat  crop  side  by 
side,  pound  for  pound  with  another  good  fer- 
tilizer costing  seventy  dollars  per  ton  ;  there 
is  no  difference;  my  wheat  is  remarkably 
good.  I  regard  yours  as  a  first  class  fertili- 
zer and  will  use  it  this  fall.  Yours  truly, 
Jervis  Spencer. 


Chesterville,  Kent  Co.,  July,  1869. 
Dear  Sir  : — I  used  upon  part  of  my  wheat 
crop  last  fall,  very  late  in  the  season,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  Patapsco  per  acre, 
broadcast.  I  do  not  consider  it  had  a  fair 
chance ;  nothwithstanding,  its  action  justifies 
me  in  saying  it  is  a  good  article  and  I  will 
use  it  altogether  the  coming  fall.  Yours, 
respectfully,  Dewitt  C.  Spear. 

Locust  Grove,  Kent  Co.,  July,  1869. 

Gentlemen : — I  bought  last  fall  two  tons  of 
your  "Patapsco"  and  applied  two  hundred 
pounds  per  acre  in  the  drill  on  my  wheat 
crop  and  corn  land.  I  don't  see  how  I  could 
have  gotten  a  larger  or  better  yield.  It  grew 
off  well,  ripened  early  and  while  there  was  a 
full  yield  of  straw,  which  stood  well,  the  grain 
is  full  and  heavy,  proving  conclusively  the 
fertilizer  used  is  a  very  superior  article.  I 
want  nothing  better  and  shall  use  it  this  fall. 
Yours  truly,       Robert  Comly. 


Galena-,  Kent  Co.,  July,  1869. 
Dear  Sir : — I  applied  two  tons  last  fall  to 
my  wheat  crop — two  hundred  pounds  per  acre 
broadcast — and  am  well  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult. I  consider  it  the  best  fertilizer  made, 
and  would  therefore  rather  use  it  than  any 
other  I  have  seen.  I  have  seen  it  tested  in 
equal  quantities  with  a  more  costly  article  and 
produced  an  equal  crop.    Yours  truly, 

James  S.  Wilson. 

For  further  information,  &c.,  see  gener?^! 
advertisement, 
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MiDDLETowN,  August  1,  1869. 
I  bought  of  Baker  &  Co.,  through  their 
agents,  W.  &  J.  Hottell,  last  fall,  IJ  tons 
Patapsco  Gruano,  which  I  sowed  on  my  wheat 
at  the  rate  of  175  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  ob- 
tained a  good  yield  of  good  wheat.  I  am  so 
well  pleased  with  the  result  that  I  will  use 
more  this  fall. 

John  M.  Jones. 

MiDDLETOWN,  July  30,  1869. 
I  purchased  last  fall  of  Baker  &  Co., 
through  W.  &  J.  Hottell,  IJ  tons  of  Patap- 
sco Gruano.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best  fer- 
tilizer I  have  ever  tried,  and  I  am  well  satis- 
fied with  the  result.  I  feel  confident  my 
crop  of  wheat  was  increased  one-third.  I 
will  use  it  again  this  fall. 

J.  W.  Heusell. 


Frederick  Co.,  Md.,  June,  1869. 
Gentlemen: — I  purchased  of  Mr.  W.  R. 
Boyd  last  fall,  some  of  your  fertilizer  (Pa- 
tapsco Amnioniated  Soluble  Phosphate),  and 
applied  it  on  wheat  alongside  of  other  popu- 
lar manures,  which  are  largely  used  in  this 
vicinity.  It  gave  more  satisfaction  than  any 
of  them.  I  consider  its  standing  as  A  No.  1 
among  fertilizers,  being  both  active  and  per- 
manent in  its  efiects.  I  shall  continue  its 
use  and  recommend  it  to  all  farmers  who 
want  a  good  and  reliable  article. 

Yours  truly, 

Richard  Simmons. 

Galena,  Kent  Co.,  July,  1869. 
Dear  Sir : — Upon  my  wheat  crop  last  fall 
I  applied  one  ton  and  a  half  of  your  fertilizer, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  acre  upon 
thin  unimproved  land.  I  am  much  gratified 
with  the  result.  Have  a  splendid  ci'op — at 
least  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre  on  flat 
land.  Under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances I  am  confident  it  would  not  have  pro- 
duced over  twelve  or  fifteen  bushels.  This 
Spring  I  used  one  thousand  lbs.  on  twelve 
acres  of  corn,  which  grew  off"  vigorously  and 
looks  remarkably  fine.  I  do  not  hesitate  say- 
ing your  guano  is  the  manure  needed  by  the 
farmer.  Shall  use  no  other  while  I  can  get 
yours,  and  recommend  my  neighbours  to  give 
it  a  trial. 

Most  truly  yours, 

T.  N.  Tayman,  M.  D. 


Savannah,  Ga.,  July  27,  1869. 
Geo.  W.  Grafflin,  Esq.,  Treasurer, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Dear  Sir  : — *  ^  j  to-day  had  an  in- 
terview with  a  gentleman  from  Matthew's 
Bluff,  who  said  "he  would  not  call  Willing- 
ham's  crop  the  best  in  that  section,  nor  the 
best  on  the  river,  but  it  was  the  best  prospect 
for  a  crop  ever  seen  in  the  State  !"  "  And 
that  the  Patapsco  was  ahead  of  every  other 
fertilizer  in  that  section."  And  I  confirm 
the  above,  as  I  hear  it  from  all  sections  of 
the  State.  Those  who  do  not  place  it 
ahead  of  all  others  state  that  it  equals  the 
best,  and  we  cannot  desire  more.  *  *  * 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Ludlow  Cohen. 

The  Plains,  Va.,  August  25,  1869. 
Messrs.  Washington  &  Love. 

Gents : — This  is  to  certify  that  last  fall  T 
used  the  Patapsco  Guano,  and  sowed  it  side 
by  side  with  the  "Excelsior."  I  could  see 
no  difference  at  all  at  any  time.  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  its  use,  and  can  cheer- 
fully recommend  it  to  farmers  generally  as  a 
reliable  fertiliz  r. 

Thomas  Cockrill. 


MiDDLEBURG,  Loudouu  Co. ,  Va.  \ 
August  7th,  1869.  j 

Mr.  Filler: 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  used,  against  my 
will,  two  tons  of  your  Patapsco  Guano,  be- 
cause I  could  not  get  Turner's  Excelsior,  and 
am  very  much  pleased  with  the  result ;  the 
best  crop  I  have  raised  from  any  fertilizer 
since  the  war. 

James  Skinner. 

The  Plains,  August  17,  1869. 
3fessrs.  Washington  &  Love. 

Gents : — This  is  to  certify  that  last  fall  I 
purchased  from  Mr.  A.  M.  T.  Filler  some  5 
or  6  tons  of  the  "Patapsco  Guano,"  which 
was  sowed  upon  my  wheat  at  the  rate  of  150 
to  200  pounds  per  acre. 

One  field  was  sowed  one-half  in  Patapsco, 
and  one-half  in  Excelsior.  I  saw  no  differ- 
ence in  the  effect  of  the  two  at  any  time  du- 
ring the  growth  of  the  wheat.  Both  acted 
well.  On  another  field  I  .sowed  it  entirely, 
at  the  rate  of  200  pounds,  and  made  the  best 
crop  of  wheat  that  I  have  made  since  the  in- 
troduction of  guano  and  other  fertilizers. 
Yours,  truly, 

RoBT.  E.  Peyton. 
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AMMONIATED 

BOKE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 

For  Cotton^  Tobacco^  Corn^  OatSj 
Wheat,  Rye,  Potates,  Turnips,  Cabbage,  Grass,  &c. 

Permanently  improves  the  Soil.    Quick  and  active  as  Peruvian  Guano. 

For  this  valuable  Fertilizer,  we  only  ask  a  trial  side  by  side  with  any  in  the  mar- 
ket to  attest  its  superiority. 

89  SOUTH  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Price  $60  Per  Ton,  in  Bags  or  Barrels,  at  Baltimore. 

For  sale  by  Agents  and  Dealers  throughout  the  Country.  sep-2t 


GRAPE  NURSERIES 

Removed  to  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


200,000  FOR  SAI.E. 

Fall  of  1869.  Strong  Plants. 

Having  purchased  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Harris,  of  Salem- 
on-Erie,  his  entire  stock  of  Vines  for  Transplanting, 
and  also  the  Wood  for  Propagating:,  from  his  Salem 
Vineyard  of  30  acres,  we  now  offer  to  Dealers  and 
Planters  a  large  and  Superior  Stock  of  this  Choice 
Grape,  the  best  of  Mr.  Rogers'  remarkable  collection 
of  Hybrids;  being  derived  entirely  from  Mr.  Rogers 
himself,  it  is  known  to  be  genuine.  Bearing  Vines 
of  Salem  this  year  in  our  Vineyard  are  perfectly 
healthy,  while  the  Concord  is  affected  with  both 
mildew  and  rot.  A  general  assortment  of  all  Lead- 
ing and  New  Varieties  for  sale  very  loio. 

For  Price  List  containing  Cut  of  the  Salem  and 
testimonials,  address 


sept- 2 1 


I.  H.  BABCOCK  k  CO., 

Lockport,  N.  Y 


VTINTPP  A  P  Cider,  Wine,  Mo- 

Y  J-IM  Jj  VJ.£A.Xbi  lasses  or  Sorghum  in  10  hours,  with- 
out using  drugs.  For  terms,  circulars,  &c.,  address  F.  J. 
Sage,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Ct.  lep-ly 


MOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES, 

^iocia:  ESTER,  3sr.  "y. 


This  well-know  establishment,  founded  30  years  ago  by 
the  present  proprietors,  and  conducted  ever  since  and  at 
present  time  under  their  personal  supervision,  now  offers 
the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  in  the  country,  em- 
bracing: 

STANDARD  AND  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES, 
GRAPES  AND  SMALL  FRUITS, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SHRUBS, 
NEW  AND  RARE  FRUITS  OF  ALL  SORTS, 
NEW  AND  RARE  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
The  collection  in  both  departments,  uselul  and  orna- 
mental, is  the  largest  in  the  U.  S.   Extensive  specimen 
grounds  are  maintained  at  great  expense,  to  determine 
qualities  and  insure  accuracy  in  propagation. 

Orders  for  large  or  small  quantities  promptly  and  care- 
fully filled.    PacKing  performed  in  the  most  skillful  and 
thorough  manner. 
Small  parcels  forwarded  by  mail  when  desired. 
Nurserymen  and  Dealers  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 
Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues,  sent  pre- 
paid on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows  : 

No.  1.— Fruits,  10c.   No.  2.— Ornamental  Trees,  lOc. 
No.  3.— Green  house,  5c.   No.  4.— Wholesale,  khke. 
Address — 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

sep-2t  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


$20  A  DAY  TO  MALE  AND  FEMALE 

Afrents  to  introduce  the  BUCKEVE  $20  SHUTTLE  SEW- 
ING MACHINES.  Stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  and  is  the 
only  LICENSED  SHUTTLE  MACHINE  sold  in  the  United 
States  for  less  than  $40.  All  others  are  infringements,  and 
the  seller  and  user  are  liable  to  prosecution  and  imprison- 
ment.  Outfit  Frek.  Address 

W.  A.  HENDERSON  &  CO., 
•ep-3t  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
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BONE  DUST. 


The  subscriber  has  just  erected  at  bis  farm,  near 
the  city,  the  most  improved  machinery  for  making 

BONE  DUST, 

And  is  now  ready  to  fill  orders  for  any  quantity, 
which  will  be  delivered  at  the  shortest  notice.  The 
Bone  Dust  will  be  finer  than  any  heretofore  made  by 
him,  (no  chemical  process  resorted  to,)  enabling  the 
farmer  or  planter  to  sow  it  with  the  Drill. 

Mr.  SAMCEIi  SAIVDS, 

"Well  known  to  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  the  former  editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer and  Rural  Register,  will  have  charge  of  his  of- 
fice, No.  63  S.  GAY  STREET,  near  Pratt,  and  will 
be  happy  to  receive  the  visits  or  orders  of  his  old 
friends. 

$45  PER  TON,  put  in  new  bags.  No  charge  for 
bags.  Farmers  and  others  are  invited  to  visit  my 
works.  I  have  nothing  to  conceal.  My  men  have 
nothing  nice  to  perform,  therefore  I  have  no  "non 
admittance"  signs  on  my  premises.  Persons  are 
free  to  examine  my  factory,  and  the  modus  operandi 
of  Dust-making. 

1  cannot  afford  to  pay  5,  10  or  20  per  cent,  to 
commission  merchants,  as  my  profits  do  not  exceed 
10  per  cent.  Bone  Dust,  as  manufactured  by  me, 
is  A  simple,  and  its  quality  cannot  be  made  to  con- 
form to  the  price. 

JOSHUA  HORNER, 

OFFICE,  63  SOUTH  GAY  STREET,  near  Pratt, 

Or        Cor.  Chew  and  Stirling  Sts. 
auget  BALTIMORE,  IVID. 


SOUTHDOWN  BUCKS. 


Very  superior,  from  Ewes  from  im- 
portations from  the  celebrated  Webb 
flock  of  England,  and  by  a  selected 
'Buck  from  the  noted  flock  of  the  late 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  Holmdel.  This  Buck  was  only  sold 
by  Mr.  Tajlor  upon  condition  that  he  might  reclaim 
him  for  his  own  flock,  which  his  death  however  pre- 
vented 

.^S*  Price  $50,  caged  and  delivered  on  cars. 

ODEN  BOWIE, 
Collington  P.  0.. 
It  Prince  George's  County,  Md. 


Early  Rose  Potatoes 

FOR  SA.IL.li:. 


EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES  by  the  Bushel,  Bar- 
rel or  100  Barrels.  Also,  Strawberry,  Raspberry 
and  Blackberry  PLANTS;  Currants,  Bushes,  As- 
paragus Roots,  &c. 

.^S*  Send  for  a  list  of  prices. 

CHAS.  COLLINS, 

sep-3t  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


PUKE  BRED 

Alderney  Calves 


SOUTHDOWN  BUCKS  AND  BUCK  LAMBS. 

- ^p®*  For  sale  by 

J.  D.  RIOHARDSON, 
sep-2t  Buckeystown,  Frederick  Co.,  Md. 


SAUL'S  NURSERIES 

Washington  City,  D.  C. 


The  undersigned  cfiFers  for  the  FALL  TRADE  an 
extensive  general  NURSERY  STOCK  of  finest  quali- 
ty and  at  very  moderate  rates. 
FRUIT  TREES.— Pears,  standard  and  dwarf,  Ap- 
ples, Peaches,  Cherries,  Apricots,  &c. 
GRAPE  VINES.— Concord,  Delaware,  Andirondac, 
Clinton,  Ives,  Rentz,  <fec.,  for  vineyard  planting, 
at  low  rates.    Also,  Martha,  Black  Hawk,  Wee- 
hawken,  lona,  Israella,  &c. 
STRAWBERRIES.— The  new  varieties,  with  all  the 
standard  kinds  which  succeed  best  in  this  lati- 
tude. 

BLACKBERRIES,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Cur- 
rants, Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Roots. 

ROSES.— All  the  new  varieties  of  '68  and  '69,  in- 
cluding Miss  Ingram,  Marshal  Niel,  &c. 

EVERGREENS.— Retinosporas  in  variety,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Norway  Spruce,  Silver  Fir,  Austrian 

,  and  Scotch  Pine,  and  a  large  stock  of  small  sizes 
suitable  for  Nurserymen. 

NEW  DOUBLE  GERANIUMS.  New  Zonale  and 
Variegated  Geraniums,  &c..  New  Clematises,  New 
Enonymus,  Ivies,  New  Chrysanthemums,  New 
Phloxes,  &c.,  with  a  large  collection  of  new  and 
beautiful  plants,  which  he  offers  to  the  notice  of 
Nurserymen,  &c. 

BULBOUS  ROOTS,  of  finest  quality,  direct  from 
Holland. 

Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL, 
sep-2t  WASHINGTON  CITY,  D.  C. 


Alderney  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 


Three  HEIFER  and  three  BULL  CALVES  of  pure 
Alderney  stock.    Price  $50  to  $100. 
Address,  SAMUEL  SUTTON, 

St.  Dennis  P.  0. 
It*  Baltimore  County,  Md. 


KNEE  SPRUNG  HORSES 

Permanently  cured  without  cost  or  trouble.  Ad- 
dress W.  T.  BAKER, 

Sentinel  Office, 
jy-tf  Waterford,  N.  Y. 


tHE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


The  "Parmer's  Favorite"  stands  unrivalled  for 
the  purpose  of  seeding  grain  of  any  kind.  The  va- 
rious commercial  manures  and  the  small  field  seeds 
at  one  operation,  and  superiority  is  claimed  for  it  in 
the  following  particulars  over  all  other  Drills,  viz  : 

For  doing  its  work  better. 

For  being  more  durable  and  lees  liable  to  get  out 
of  order. 

For  the  amount  of  work  it  will  do  with  the  little 
power  used. 

For  the  simplicity  of  its  working  parts. 

For  the  ease  with  which  it  is  managed. 

For  its  adaptability  for  sowing  coarse  or  fine 
grain. 

For  its  exactness  in  sowing  fertilizers,  dry  or 
damp. 

For  the  neatness  of  its  work,  leaving  no  grain  or 
fertilizer  on  the  surface  uncovered. 
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THE  MARYLAND  FARMEll. 


TO   WHEAT   GBOWEBS  I 


EXCELSIOR. 


Containing  Ammonia   6  per  cent. 

Super- Phosphate  equivalent  to 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime  57  ** 

Potash  and  Soda   5  " 


We  again  call  the  attentioa  of  the  farmers  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  to  our  EXCELSIOR,  com- 
posed of  "700  pounds  of  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano,  and 
1,300  pounds  of  Soluble  Phosphate  of  Lime  (bones 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,)  potash  and  soda,  form- 
ing the  most  concentrated,  universal  and  durable 
fertilizer  ever  offered  to  the  farmer — combining  all 
the  stimulating  properties  of  Peruvian  Guano,  and 
the  ever  durable  fertilizing  properties  of  Ground 

Bones. 

Excelsior  is  in  fine  dry  powder,  prepared  express- 
ly for  drilling,  and  can  be  applied  in  any  quantity 
per  acre,  however  small ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many  close  calculating  Farmers,  after  ELEVEN 
years  experience  in  testing  it  side  by  side  with  other 
popular  fertilizers  that  an  application  of  100  pounds 
of  Excelsior  is  equal  to  200  to  300  pounds  of  any  other 
fertilizer  or  guano  offered  for  sale,  therefore  is  fully 
100  to  200  per  cent,  cheaper. 

The  very  best  evidence  we  can  offer  of  the  value 
of  our  Excelsior  as  a  crop  grower  and  fertilizer,  is  the 

11^="  PRICE  PEIi  TOIV 


fact  of  its  being  imitated  and  counterfeited  in  this  and 
other  cities. 

Every  Bag  branded  as  follows  : 


J^'-Farmers  should  see  that  the  ANALYSIS  and 
name  of  J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO.  are  branded  on  every 
bag  in  RED  LETTERS.  All  others  are  counter- 
feits. 


J,  J.  TURNER  &  CO. 


J.  J.  TURNSR  &  GO/S 

AMMONIATED  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

 0  

A^NALYSIS-^Ammonia  2.83 

Soluhle  Phosphate  of  Lime  29.51 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime  10.67 

Composed  of  tlie  most  concentrated  materials,  it  is  richer  in  Ammonia  and  Soluble 
Phosphates  than  any  other  fertilizer  sold,  except  our  "  Excelsior,"  and  is  made  with  same 
care  and  supervision — uniform  quality  guaranteed.  Fine  and  dry,  in  excellent  order  for 
drilling.    Packed  in  bags  and  barrels,  PRICE  $55  PER  TON. 

J,  J.  TURNER  &  CO. 


sep-tf 


42  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


^HE  MARYLANI)  FARMEH. 


FJ^T^T^    SE^SOIX  I860! 


BAWBONE 

STANDARD  GUARANTEED 
MANUFACTURED  BY  \ 

ALTON,  WHANN&C 

WILMINSTON.DEL.Iili 
1^03,,    DEPOTS:  Jll 


|Raw  Bone  Super-Phosphate. 

The  Crreat  Crop  Producer 

,  And  complete  Renovator  of  Worn-out  Soils 

~^  A  UNIFORM  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY  ALWAYS  GUARANTEED. 


A  list  of  farmers  who  have  used  this  Super-Phosphate ; 

B.  Maitland  Anne  Arundel  county,  Md. 

Milton  Whitney   " 

E.K.Arnold   " 

J.  W.  Selby   «  " 

Horace  Walker   "  " 

Walter  Smith   ««  " 

Charles  Pulley   "  " 

Samuel  Cottingham   "  " 

Thomas  J.  Hall   "  " 

Dr.  Henkle   "  «' 

J.Dougherty   " 

Orson  Adams   "  '< 

R.  M.  Pindle   "  " 

Dr.  Richard  Weems   *'  " 

P.  L.  Smith   "  " 

P.  Lenfield  Perkins   " 

Dennis  Hebbon  Annapolis,  Md. 

C.  Rochlitz   '« 

Ezra  Sheckle   " 

E.  H.  Fendall  Baltimore  county,  Md. 

Andrew  Banks  

D.  Hoffman   " 

Robert  Oliver  

Hon.  John  M.  Frazier   " 

Levi  Hotfman   « 

Peter  Baer   " 

F.  C.  Slingluff   « 

William  Schaefter   " 

James  Gebhart   " 

P.  H.  Muller   " 

S.  M.  Rankin   '< 

Samuel  J.  Buckman   " 

Robert  W.  Gibson  ,  " 

K.B.Wells   " 

S.  F.  Erdman   « 

James  Galloway   " 

George  Gegner   " 

Wm  Price   " 

Mrs.  Mary  Edwards   " 

Jno.  Pocock   " 

L.  P.  Slinglutf  Carroll  county,  Md. 

Jacob  Koons   " 

Henry  S.  Fitch   " 

B.  W.  Mister  Dorchester  county,  Md 

Samuel  Brawhawn   '< 

Daniel  M.  Henry   « 

W.  T.  Vickers   «' 

James  M.  'Ihompson   «' 

James  Wright   " 

William  Holland  ,   " 

E.  C.  Johnson   " 

Calvert  Orem   <' 

William  Cieighton   " 

John  B.  Nabb   '« 

William  H.  Travers   " 

R.  H.  Payne  Heath ville,  Va. 

Benjamin  Cole  Hstrford  county,  Md. 

A.F.Brown   «< 

Maynadier  &  Tydings   " 

G  eorge  Stockham   " 

J*  M.  Maynadier   " 

Samuel  Sutton   « 

William  B.  Michael   " 

R.  B.  McCoy   «♦ 

George  Reese...   " 

G.  F.Gallaway   '« 

N-  G.  Moore,  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va. 


I  Emanuel  Troxel.  Frederick  county,  Md. 

D.  Hilterbridle  &  Son   "  " 

I  Castle  &  Maught  ,   "  «' 

William  Mort   "  " 

1  D.  Hilterbridle   "  " 

I  Andrew  Chambers  Prince  George's  county,  Md. 

1  C.  T.  Anderson   •* 

i  Samuel  Harding    "  *' 

|W.  D.Barton   "  " 

jC.C.  Kellogg   " 

I  James  Martin   "  " 

iH.  H.  Sasscer   "  " 

T.  K.  Nailer   «  « 

L.  P.  Cage   " 

Jas.  H.  Rawlings   "  " 

Dr.  M.  R.  Latimer   " 

J.  N.  W.  Wilson   «•  « 

James  Treakle  Howard  county,  Md. 

Union  Manufacturing  Co   '*  " 

R.  S.  S.  Harrison   "  " 

Dr.  Henry   "  " 

Henry  Cragg   "  *' 

E.  Carrington   '*  " 

Dr.  C.  C.  Richardson  Montgomery  county,  Md. 

Henry  W.  Richardson   "  " 

B.  R.  Edwards  Alleghany  county,  Md. 

Judge  Jno.  M.  Buchanon   " 

Jno.  Humbird   " 

Joseph  Dilley   " 

Adam  Sawer  ••••   " 

W.  I.  Griffith  Kent county.Md. 

R.  A.  Frazier   " 

Thomas  S.  Dent  Charles  county,  Md. 

P.  A.  Sasscer   "  " 

Dr.  John  H.  Turner  St.  Mary's  county,  Md. 

Dr.  Wm.  S.  Keech   "  " 

Joseph  H.  Jones   "  '* 

Hugh  Steel    Cecil  county,  Md. 

Thomas  H.  Kemp  Caroline  county,  Md. 

T.F.Johnson   "  *' 

William  Caulk  Talbot  county,  Md, 

Edward  Ringgold  Queen  Anne's  county,  Md. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Crisfield  Princess  Ann,  Md. 

Dr.  L.  P.  Mitchell  Somerset  county,  Md. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Mitchell   "  " 

John  Turner  Wicomico  county,  Md. 

William  F.  Whitbeck  West  Point,  Va. 

R.  R.  Howison  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Dr.  Fred.  Floyd  Accomac  county,  Va. 

Louis  P.  Rogers   "  " 

George  S.  Rogers   "  " 

J-  P.  Boffgs  

Alfred  Lofland   "  " 

H.  Battaile,   «'  " 

Henry^P.  Ayres   Northampton  county,  Va. 

W.  B.  Wilson.*.'.'. "  " 

Joseph  Jackson  Kingwood,  West  Va. 

William  Rodeheaver   *'  " 

Levi  Klauser   "  " 

Gilkeson  &  Pattie   ....Romney,  West  Va. 

Dr.J.imes  T.  Foulks  Guilford  county,  N.  C. 

Simon  Grisel  Jerusalem,  Ohio. 

Morris  &  Greesly   *' 

John  R.  Beckett  Calvert  county,  Md, 

Richard  Roberts,  Jr   '* 


CiT-  SEE  nSTEXT  I»-A.Ca-E- 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMEE. 


WHANN'S  RAW  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


WHANN'S  SUPER-PHOSPHATE  has  been  tested  by  side  of  the  heretofore  presumed  first  class  Phosphates  from 
three  to  nine  years  in  Maryland  and  elsewhere  by  the  gentlemen  named  here,  and  they  pronounce  it  the  best  fertilizer 
they  ever  used.  The  basis  of  this  Super-Phosphate  is  PURE  RAW  BOXE  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  most  durable  fertilizing  agent  known;  the  Bone  after  being  dissolved  is  combined  with  hest 
quality  of  Peruvian  Guano,  and  three  other  pure  articles  which  makes  the  combination  known  as  "  WHANN'S  RAW 
BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE,"  the  best  crop  producer  and  land  improver  now  made.  Those  that  have  used  it  are 
satisfied  that  it  is  what  has  long  beeh  wanted,  namely  :  A  PURE  and  CHEAP  Fertilizer — the  best  they  can  buy.  Those 
that  have  not  used  it  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  try  it  and  likewise  be  convinced.  [There  are  other  Phosphates 
much  higher  in  price,  but  when  tested  with  WHANN'S  PHOSPHATE  do  not  give  as  good  results.]  All  who  use  it 
find  it  superior  to  all  other  manures  for  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Corn,  Tobacco,  Buckwheat,  Cotton,  Potatoes,  Toma- 
toes, Cabbages,  Turnips,  Beans,  Peas  and  all  other  field  or  garden  vegetables  and  all  kinds  of  fruits.  Broadcasted  over 
old  lawns  and  old  pastures,  its  effects  are  wonderful,  perfectly  rejuvenating  them.  Any  farmer  having  exhausted 
lands  which  he  wishes  permanently  improved  should  by  all  means  try  this  fertilizer,  he  will  find  it  50  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  any  other  manure. 

All  communications  and  orders,  to  receive  prompt  attention,  should  be  addressed  to 

Oflace  57  South  Calvert  Street,  near  Pratt,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cash  price  in  Baltimore,  $56  per  ton,  packed  in  strong  bags,  200  pounds  each. 
TEN  BAGS  TO  THE  TON. 


Peach  Trees !        Peach  Trees ! ! 

A  very  heavy  stock  at  low  rates.  Strong  and  thrifty,  4  to  6  feet  high,  best  market 
kinds. 

A  large  and  complete  assortment  of  stock  in  every  department. 

THE  "BOOK  OP  EVERGREENS," 

A  practical  treatise  on  the  Cone-bearing  Plants,  by  Josiah  Hoopes.  Sent  per  mail,  pre- 
paid, on  receipt  of  price,  $3.  Address, 

HOOPES  BRO.  &  THOMAS, 

sep-2t  CHERRY  HILL  NURSERIES,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


Patent  Portable  Cider  &  Wine  Mill. 

 :o:  

More  than  one  hundred  Silver  Medals  and  Diplomas  have  been  given  this  Mill  within 
the  last  four  years. 

This  Mill  has  been  the  pioneer  in  that  line,  and  is  the  best  in  the  market  on  the  fol- 
lowing points : 

1st.  It  will  grind  the  easiest,  fastest,  and  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

2d.  The  press  is  the  simplest  and  most  powerful,  and  quickest  handled.  It  is  not 
hampered  up  with  a  number  of  screws  and  cog-wheels,  which  create  enough  friction  to  de- 
stroy its  utility.    It  is  well  made,  and  sold  at  a  fair  price. 

The  Mill  occupies  about  two  and  a  half  feet  by  three  feet,  and  is  four  feet  high,  weigh- 
ing 400  pounds,  is  every  way  portable  and  convenient.    Price  $45. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 


Nos.  22  and  24  SOUTH  CALVERT  STREET,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


AmUTtON  FARMERS  I 

GeHIN  km  DBIllS 

For  Fall  Sowing. 


Farmers  do  not  now  require  to  be  advised  to  purchase  DRILLS,, 
as  it  has  become  a  necessity,  and  hence  the  great  demand  for^them. 

The  prices  this  year  of  BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN'S"  and  the' 
WAGONER  DRILLS  will  be  as  follows,  viz  : 

8  Tube,  with  Guano  Attachment,       -       -      $125  00 

8  Tube,  Plain  Drill,   85  00 

Grass  Seed  Attachment.    -       -       -       -  10  00 

We  advise  our  customers  to  order  early  if  they  desire  tO' 
secure  a  DRILL  for  this  season,  for  we  believe  the  demand  will  be' 
much-  greater  than  the  supply. 

E.  WHITMAlff  &  SONS, 

22  and  24  SOUTH  CALYERT  STREET, 

sep-tf  BAI.TIMORE,  MI>. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


WM.  CRICHTON  &  SON'S 

AMMONIATED  SOLUBLE 

SOPEB-PIOMTE  OF  HE. 

Containing  50  PER  CENT,  of  BONE  PHOSPHATES-of  which  12 
per  cent  is  immediately  SOLUBLE  in  Water— 3  per  cent,  of 
Ammonia,  3  per  cent,  of  Potash,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Magnesia,  &c.,  &c. 

FTOIISamfi  Til  ISBlIfllt  EMHIITS  Of 

WHEAT,  CORN,  TOBACCO,  COTTON,  and  of  all  Cereals  which  are 
removed  from  the  soil  in  every  crop. 


TO  ^aRICULTURISTS. 

We  have  established  a  manufactory  in  this  city  upon  an  extensive  scale,  with  the  appliance  of  steam 
iand  with  every  recent  improvement  in  machinery  for  grinding,  mixing  and  thoroughly  combining  the 
I  various  chemical  constituents,  now  well  ascertained  as  forming  the  elements  of  a  first-class  fertilizer,  and 
absolutely  required  to  build  up  the  truly  vegetable  part  of  the  plant,  and  restore  to  the  soil  the  elements 
of  direct  "PLANT  FOOD,"  which  previous  crops  may  have  drawn  from  it,  and  which  can  be  relied 
upon  for  uniformity,  containing  the  valuable  properties  claimed  for  it,  and  at  a  LESS  PRICE  than  any 
\other  similar  manure  offered  in  this  market. 


Extracts  from  Letters  from  parties  who  have  used  this  Fertilizer 

From  Rev.  S.  A.  Gayley. 
Color  A,  Cecil  co.,  Md.,  June  20,  1869. 


Messrs.  Wm.  Crichton  ^-  Son— Bear  Sirs  :  Your  "Ammo- 
niated  Soluble  Phosphate"  I  regard  as  the  best  manure  I 
have  ever  used.  I  dressed  a  lot  of  corn  with  it  in  the  hill, 
putting  one  bag  on  two  and  one-eighth  acres  by  actual  mea- 
surement, [you  will  see  that  the  allowance  to  each  hill  was 
very  small.]  It  has  acted  like  a  charm.  That  lot  of  corn  is 
the  best  in  the  neighborhood  of  any  planted  at  the  same 
time. 

From  what  it  has  done  for  me  I  give  it  the  preference  to 
any  I  have  ever  tried. 
Yours  respectfully,  S.  A.  Gatley. 

Paw  Paw,  Morgan  co.,  W.  Va.,  June  27,  1869. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  let  you  know  that  my  wheat, 
upon  which  I  applied  your  fertilizer,  last  fall,  is  very  fine. 
I  used  it  entirely  on  corn  stubble,  and  it  is  better  than  any 
I  ever  had  or  ever  saw.  It  will,  I  am  certain,  yield  over  20 
bushels  per  acre. 

I  applied  it  on  oats  and  corn  in  the  spring,  using  about 
200  pounds  per  acre  on  each,  (stiff  clay  land.)  The  oats 
will  double,  I  think,  while  the  corn  I  never  saw  anything 
to  equal  it. 

I  planted  ahout  10th  May,  using  a  handful  to  two  hills  of 
corn,  and  after  it  started  it  seemed  incredible  to  see  it  grow. 
It  is  now  waist  high,  while  on  a  highly  manured  piece  of 
land  by  its  side  it  is  not  over  six  inches. 

Yours  respectfully,  N.  N.  Clabaugh. 


Oakville,  St.  Mary's  co.,  Md.,  July  12,  ]8i9. 
I  applied  your  "Ammoniated  Super-Phosphate"  on  wheat 
and  oats— top-dressed  the  wheat. 

The  crops  where  it  was  used  show  a  decided  improve- 
ment, and  present  at  this  day  a  remarkably  fine  appearance. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  its  effects,  and  its  compara- 
tively  low  price  will  induce  me  to  use  it  again  next  season. 
Yours  truly,  w.  O.  Reedeh. 

Annapolis  Junction,  Md.,  July  31,  1839. 
I  used  the  Ammoniated  Super-Phosphates,  manufactured 
by  you,  with  the  greatest  success  on  my  wheat  and  vege- 
table  garden. 

I  planted  corn  with  it  last  May,  and  from  present  appear- 
ances it  will  not  be  surpassed  by  any  in  my  county.  I  pre- 
fer your  combination  of  Plant  Food  to  Peruvian  Guano, 
even  at  same  cost.  A.  P.  Gorman. 

Centre  Cross,  Essex  co.,  Va.,  July  27,  1839. 

In  1  el  ition  to  your  Guano,  1  take  pleasure  in  stating  that 
I  regard  it  as  a  valuable  fertilizer.  I  used  about  two  hun- 
dred pounds  per  acre  on  oats,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
excessive  drought,  produced  25  to  30  bushels  per  acre. 

The  corn  upon  which  this  fertilizer  was  applied  at  the 
same  rate  looks  stout,  vigorous  and  promising,  and  the 
"  oldest  inhabitant"  does  not  claim  to  have  ever  seen  a 
more  flourishing  sweet  potato  and  vratermelon  patch  than 
I  have  this  season,  from  the  use  of  a  handlul  of  this  ma- 
nure to  the  hilU 

Truly  yours,  R.  P.  W.  Fauntleroy. 


Put  up  in  Strong  Bags,  167  lbs,  in  each.    Price  $50  Per  Ton. 

^end  for  Pamphlets,  containing  full  directions  and  Certificates. 

WM.  CRICHTON  &  SONS, 
Wood  street,  Bowly's  Wharf,  Baltisnore, 
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Houor  to  whom  Honor  is  Due.' 


Two  Gold  Medals 

AWAR  OE D  ONE  MACHINE. 


Harder' s  Premium  Railway  Horse  Power 
auil  Combined  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the 
trreat  National  Trial,  at  Auburn,  July,  1^66, 

for  "  Slow  and  e<isy  movement  of  horses,  15  rods  less 
than  \)4  miles  per  hovr.  Mechanical  Construction  of 
the  very  best  kind,  thorough  and  conscientious  work- 
manship and  material  in  every  place,  nothing  slighted, 
excellent  irork,  dtc,"  as  shown  by  official  Report  of 
Judges,  Threshers,  Separators.  Fanning  Mills  Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in  Mar- 
ket. Circulars  with  price,  full  information,  and  Judges 
Keport  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  free.  Address 

R.  &  M.  HARDER, 
Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co„  N".  Y. 

jy-3t 


COMPLETE  MANUEE, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

HESTRY  BOWER,  Chemist, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

UADE  FROU 

Super-Phosphate  of  Lime,  Ammonia  and  Potash. 

WARRANTED  FREE  FROM  ADULTERATION. 

This  Manure  contains  all  the  elements  to  produce 
large  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  is  highly  recommended 
by  all  who  used  it,  also  by  distinguished  chemists 
who  have,  by  analysis,  tested  its  qualities. 

Packed  in  Bags  of  200  lbs.  each. 

DIXON,  SHARPIif^SS  6i  CO., 

AGENTS, 

39  South  Water  &.  40  South  Delaware  Avenue, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

FOR  SALE  BT 

WILLIAM  EEYNOLDS, 

79  SOUTH  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

And  by  dealers  generally  throughout  the  couutry. 
For  iuformatioB,  address  Henry  Bower,  Philadel- 
delphia.  feb-ly 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

or 

HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  LILIES, 

AND 

OTHER  HARDY   BULBS   FOR   FALL  PLANTING, 
Is  Now  published,  and  will  Ije  senj  free  to  all  who  apply. 
Addresi  JAMES  VICK, 

»ug-9t  Rochester,  N,  T. 


Uptown,  N,  J.,  Nufseries. 

:fa.il.il.,  1869- 

A  large  stock  of  PEACH  TREES  of  standard 
market  varieties,  such  as  Hale's  Eirly,  Troth's 
Early,  Large  Early  York,  Crawford's  iEirly,  Old 
Mixon  Free,  Stump  the  World,  Crawford's  Late, 
Ward's  Late  Free,  Late  Rireripe,  Smock  and  Sal- 
way;  Van  Buren's  Golden  and  Italian  D^varfs. 

A  general  Nursery  stock  of 
FRUIT  TREES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  Vi:^ES,  &c. 

Price  list  furnished  on  application  to 

THOMAS  J.  PULLEN, 
Successor  to  Isaac  Fqllen, 

aug-4t  Ilightstown,  N.  J. 


ISM 


ALL  FRUIT, 


itTTTliat  makes  It  valiialjle  is  because  it  con- 

•  "  tains  so  much  practical,  original  matter  in  such  a 
small  space." — John  J.  Thomas. 

The  directions  for  growing  Strawberries  and  Raspberries 
are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen." — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

We  could  give  hundreds  of  just  such  testimonials,  show- 
ing the  value  of  this  little  work.  It  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  person,  whether  the  owner  of  a  rod  square  of 
ground  or  a  hundred  acres.  Tree  agents  should  have  a 
copy.  It  contains  40  pages.  Price  10  cents.  Fall  price 
list,  wholesale  and  retail,  and  also  terms  to  agents  and 
those  desiring  to  get  up  a  club  for  plants  sent  free  to  all 
applicants.  Parties  South  should  order  plants  in  the  fall. 
Address,  PURDY  &  JOHNSON,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  or  PUR  DY 
&  HANCE,  South  Bend,  Ind.  aug-3t 


PURE  BRED  HOGS  AND  FOWLS. 
WINTER  SEED  WHEAT 

And  other  FARM  SEEDS,  from  Deitz's  Experimental 
Farm,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Diehl's  and  Boughton  Beardless  ;  Week's  and  Treadwell's 
Bearded  White  Wheats;  French  White  and  Red  Chaff; 
Purple  Straw  Bearded  Red  Mediterranean,  and  German 
Amber  Beardless,  are  the  best,  earliest,  hardiest  and  most 
productive  Wheats  that  can  be  recommended  for  general 
cultivation.  Price  $5  per  bushel.  4  pounds  of  any  kind 
by  Mail,  post  paid,  for  SI-  Twenty  heads  of  different  vari- 
eties sent  post  paid,  for  %\.  Twenty  other  varieties  of 
Wheat,  Barley  and  Oats,  of  last  year's  importation.  See 
Deitz's  Experimental  Farm  Journal;  send  and  sub- 
scribe for  it;  only  $1.50  per  year ;  the  most  useful  Journal 
printed .  Address 
aug-tf  GEO,  A.  DEITZ,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 


Large  stock  of  APPLE,  PEACH,  &c.,  GRAPE 
AND  SMALL  FRUITS,  at  prices  lower  than  ever 
offered  before. 

Send  tor  price  list,  gratis. 

Purt  of  our  stock  was  grown  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock River,  Va.  Address 

G.  W.  WILSON  &  CO., 
au(y-3t  Bcndersville,  Adams  Co.,  Pcnn. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs, 

THOROUGH-BRED  Stock,  and  Domestic  and  Ornamen- 
tal Fowls  for  sale.   For  circulars  and  price  address 
N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO. 
aug-3t*  ^arkesburjf,  Chester  Co.,  P». 
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WEEKS  WHEAT,  White. 

Early  Ripening,  Hardy  and  Very  Productive. 

We  offer  prime  seed  of  this  very  early  White  Wheat,  which  we  consider  the  most  val- 
uable variety  of  recent  introduction,  combining  the  hardiness  and  early  maturity  of  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  high  flouring  quality  of  the  best  White  Wheals.  Its  straw  is  stiff, 
protecting  it  against  the  fly,  and  it  succeeds  well  in  land  of  moderate  fertility,  yielding  from 
25  to  45  bushels,  according  to  soil  and  season. 

PRICES— 1  bushel  (sack  included,)  $4;  2  bashels  (sack  included,)  $7.50;  10 
bushels  (sacks  included,)  ^36. 

We  also  offer  a  fine  supply  of  French  Red  and  White  Chaffs,  Extra  Early  Jersey,  Ro- 
chester Red  Chaff,  Lancaster  Red  Chaff,  by  the  bushel  and  sack,  and  a  number  of  other 
varieties  in  limited  quantity.    Sl^  Descriptive  Priced  Circular  mailed  free  to  applicants. 

ED  WD  J.  EVANS  &  00. 

aug-3t  Sfurserymen  and  Seedsmen,  York,  Pa. 


OIL  ^it:r.iox^ 

SULPHURIC  ACID, 
SULPHATE  OF  SODA 
AND  AMMONIA, 
AND  GROUND  BONES, 

FOR   AGRICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 


POWERS  &  WEIGHTMAN'S  MANUFACTURE  in  large  or  small  quantities. 
For  sale  at  manufacturers'  prices  by 

R.  J.  BAKER  &  CO., 

mar-2t  jy-3t  36  and  38  South  Charles  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENUINE  IMPROVED 

SUPER-FHOSPHATE  OF  LIME 

For  sale  at  the  Manufacturer's  Depots, 

No.  27  Front  Street,  Philadelphia, 

And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  country. 

The  SOMBRERO  GUANO  of  which  MORO  PHILLIPS'  PHOSPHATE  is  and  always  has  been  manufactured, 
("and  of  which  he  has  sole  control  for  the  United  States,)  contains  fifty  per  cent,  more  Bone  Phosphate  than  Raw  Bone, 
therefore  it  is  more  durable.   The  addition  of  Ammonia  gives  it  greater  fertilizing  value. 

Over  eight  years'  experience  has  proved  to  the  farmer  that  it  makes  a  heavier  grain  than  even  stable  manure, 
and  is  not  only  active,  but  lasting. 

Price  ^56  Per  Ton— 3,000  Pomids.   Discount  to  Dealers. 

^ORO  :e>h:ili-.i:ps, 

piar-ly  gole  Proprietor^and  Manufacturer, 
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WAGONER  GRAIN  SEEDER 

IS  THE  PREMIUM  MACHINE. 

Ten  years  experience  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  Drills  have  brought  them  to  great  perfec- 
tion. They  have  invariably  taken  the  First 
Class  Premiums  wherever  exhibited  at  Fairs,  &c. 

The  fact  that  sowing  Grrain  with  the  Drill  is 
the  true  principle  is  so  well  established  that  the 
declaration  is  scarcely  in  place  in  this  place;  but 
for  the  information  of  the  inexperienced,  would 
say  that  drilling  grain  insures  a  better  crop, 
saves  one-fourth  the  seed  over  broadcasting, 
and  in  the  use  of  guano,  phosphate,  &c.,  the  sav- 
ing is  of  far  more  consequence,  as  fully  one-half 
is  saved.  Our  Spring  Hoe  Drill  can  be  used  to 
advantage  in  rough,  stony,  or  stumpy  lands, 
where  farmers  have  not  hitherto  thought  of  using 
the  pin  break  Drill.  Our  Drills  are  all  warranted 
to  give  satisfaction.  Single  Drills,  Drills  with 
Guano  Attachment,  with  or  without  Grass  Seed 
Sowers,  Spring  Hoe  or  Break  Pin  Drills  now  on 
liand  ready  for  sale. 

Send  in  your  orders  early,  as  we  generally  are  unable  to  supply  the  demand  when 
seeding  season  arrives. 

.ug-«  WAGONER  &  MATTHEWS,  Westminster,  Md. 


8OL.UBL.I:  PHOSPH4TE. 

This  Fertilizer  is  prepared  in  Baltimore  from  the 
very  best  materials,  and  designed  especially  to  take 
the  place  of  A  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano.  It  will  be 
found  as  active  as  Guano  and  much  more  durable  in 
its  tffVcts.  It  is  made  upon  the  principle  that  the 
measure  of  our  prosperity  is  the  prosperity  of  the  far- 
mer, and  every  one  who  uses  it  may  confidently  rely 
upon  large  crops,  unless  injured  by  providential  acts. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  "CHALLENGE"  Fertilizer  of  the 
times,  and  that  it  may  always  remain  such  we  have 
engaged  in  its  manufacture  the  very  best  chemical 
skill  in  this  country. 

Price  in  Baltimore,  $60  per  Ton,  of  2000 
pounds. 

For  sale  by  responsible  dealers  everywhere. 
For  further  particulars  address 

p,.  J.  RUTH  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 

fttigtf  7»  south;  (STREET,  BALTIIKOKE,  1W«, 
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The  following  extracts  are  from  the  testiniouj,  taken  under  oath,  in  a  recent  case  pend- 
ing before  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  upon  the  actual  merits  of  the 

GROVER  &  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE, 

and  its  relative  merits  as  compared  with  other  machimes  : 


Mrs,  Dr.  McCready,  says  : 

"I  have  used,  for  nine  years,  a  Grovee  &  Baker  Ma- 
chine, and  upon  it  I  have'done  all  kinds  of  family  sewing 
for  the  house,  for  my  children  and  husband,  besides  a  great 
deal  of  fancy  work,  as  braiding,  quilting,  and  embroider- 
ing. During  all  that  time  my  machine  has  never  needed 
repair,  except  when  I  had  the  tension  altered,  and  it  is  as 
good  now  as  it  was  the  firstday  I  bought  it." 

"I  am  acquainted  with  the  work  of  all  the  principil  ma- 
chines, including  Wheeler  &  Wilson's,  Finkle  &  Lyon's, 
Wilcox  &  Gibb's,  Ladd  &  Webster's,  the  Florence  ma- 
chines, and  Sloat's  machines,  besides  a  number  of  ten- 
dollar  ones  ;  and  I  prefer  the  Grover  &  Baker  to  them  all, 
because  I  consider  the  stitch  more  elastic.  I  have  work 
now  in  the  house  that  was  doue  nine  years  ago,  which  is 
still  good  ;  and  I  have  never  ound  any  of  my  Iriends  who 
have  used  the  other  machines  able  to  say  the  same  thing 

Mrs.  Dr.  Whiting  gives  the  following  reasons  for  the 
supeiiority  of  the  Grover  &  Baker  machines  over  all  others  : 

"The  elasticity  of  the  stitch,  and  ripping  when  it  is  re- 
quired; and  also  the  stitch. fastening  itself,  as  you  leave  oli'; 
auJ  also,  the  machine  may  be  used  for  embroidering  pur- 
poses ;  and  therein  consists  the  superiority  over  other  ma- 
chines. 

'•The  stitch  will  not  break  when  stretched,  as  the  others 
do,  and  neither  does  it  draw  the  work. 

"I  find  this  stitch  will  wear  as  long  as  the  garments  do — 
outwear  the  garments,  in  fact. 

'■I  can  use  it  from  the  thickest  woolen  cloth  to  Nansook 
muslin." 

Mrs.  Alice  B,  Whipple,  wi'e  of  Rev.  Mr.  Whipple,  Sec- 
reury  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  testifies  : 

Q.  As  the  result  of  your  observation  and  experience, 
what  machine  do  you  think  best  as  a  general  family  in- 
strument ? 

A.  The  Grover  &  Baker,  decidedly. 

Q.  State  the  reasons,  such  of  them  as  occur  to  you,  for 
this  apinion. 

A.  I  think  the  stitch  is  a  stronger  stitch  than  that  of  any 
other  machine  I  have  used,  and  it  seems  to  me  much  more 
simple  in  its  management  than  other  machines;  one  great 
advantage  is  the  ease  with  which  the  seam  is  ripped  when 
necessary  to  do  so;  and  I  think  that  the  work,  by  an  experi- 
enced person,  on  a  Grover  &  Baker  machine,  is  better  than 
the  work  by  such  person  on  any  other  machine  ;  it  re- 
quires more  skill  to  work  other  machines  than  the  Grover 
&  Baker. 

Mrs.  General  Buel  says  she  prefers  the  Grover  &  Baker  \ 
machine  over  all  others.  | 

"On  account  of  its  durability  of  work,  elasticity  of  stitch  i 
and  strength  of  stitch.   It  never  rips.  1 

"It  is  preferred  over  all  others ;  it  is  very  easy  in  its  ' 
movements,  and  very  easily  adjusted,  and  very  simple  in  i 
its  construction.  : 

"We  can  accomplish  more  in  one  week,  by  this  sewing  i 
machine,  than  we  can  in  a  month  by  haad-sewing." 

Mrs.  Dr.  Watts,  says : 

"  I  have  had  several  years'  experience  with  a  Gro- 
ver &  Baker  machine,  which  has  given  me  great  satisfac- 
tion.  Its  chief  merit  is  that  it  makes  a  strong  elastic 


Jl^^  Send  for  a  Circular. 


stitch  ;  it  is  very  easily  kept  in  order,  and  worked  withou 
much  fatigue,  which  i  think  is  a  very  great  recommenda- 
Cioi).  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  any  other  machine,  ex- 
cept a  Wheeler  &  VVilson,  which  I  have  had.  I  think  the 
Grover  and  Baker  machine  is  more  easily  managed,  an  I 
less  liabie  to  get  out  of  order.  I  prefer  the  Grover  &  Ba- 
ker, decidedly." 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Spooner,  says  : 

"I  answer  conscientiously,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best,  all 
things  considered,  of  any  tiiat  I  have  known. 

"In  the  first  place,  ii  is  very  simple  and  easily  learned  ; 
the  sewing  from  the  oroinary  .-pool is  a  great  advantage; 
the  stitch  is  entirely  reliable.  It  does  ordinary  work  beau- 
tifully, and  the  embroidery  stitch.  It  is  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order.  It  operates  very  easily.  I  suppose  I  can  sum 
it  all  up  by  saying  it  is  a  perfect  machine. 

"I  have  had  occasion  to  compare  the  work  with  that  of 
other  m:ichines.  The  result  was  always  favorable  to  the 
Grover  &  Baker  machine." 

Mrs.  Dr.  Andrews,  testifies  : 

"I  prefer  it  to  all  other  m  idlines  I  have  known  anything 
about,  for  the  ease  and  simplicity  with  which  it  operates 
and  is  managed  ;  for  the  perfect  elasticity  ot  the  stitch  ; 
the  ease  with  which  the  work  can  be  ripped,  if  desired, 
and  still  retain  its  strength  when  the  thread  is  cut,  or  ac- 
cidentally broken ;  its  adaptation  to  difierent  kinds  of 
work,  from  fine  to  coarse,  without  change  of  needle  or 
tension." 

Mrs.  Maria  J.  Keane,  of  the  house  of  Natalie,  Tilman  & 
Co.,  says : 

"Our  customers  all  prefer  the  Grover  &  Baker  machine, 
for  durability  and  beauty  of  stitch." 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Croly,  ("Jenny  June,")  says: 

"I  prefer  it  to  any  machine.  I  like  the  Grover  &  Baker 
machine  in  the  first  place,  because  if  I  had  any  other  I 
should  still  want  a  Grover  &  Baker  ;  and,  having  a  Grover 
&  Baker,  it  answers  the  purpose  of  all  the  rest.  It  does  a 
greater  variety  of  work,  and  it  is  easier  to  learn  than  any 
other.  I  like  the  stitch  because  of  its  beauty  and  strength 
and  because,  although  it  can  be  taken  out,  it  don't  rip,  not, 
even  by  cutting  every  other  stitch." 

The  foregoing  testimony  establishes  beyond  question : 

1.  The  great  simplicity  and  ease  of  management  of  the 
Grover  &  Baker  machines. 

2.  That  they  are  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair. 

3.  That  a  greater  variety  of  work  can  be  done  with  them 
than  with  other  machines. 

4.  That  the  elasticity  of  the  stitch  causes  the  work  to  last 
longer,  look  neater,  and  wear  better,  than  work  done  on 
other  machines. 

5.  That  the  facility  with  which  any  part  of  the  seam 
can  be  removed  when  desired  is  a  great  advantage. 

6.  That  the  seam  will  retain  its  strength  even  when  cut 
or  broken  at  intervals. 

7.  That,  besides  doing  all  varieties  of  work  done  by  other 
sewing  machines,  these  machines  execute  beautiful  em- 
broidery. 

Over  one  hundred  other  witnesses  in  the  case  above  re- 
ferred to  testified  to  the  superiority  of  the  Grover  &  Baker 
machines  in  the  points  named  in  substantially  the  same 
language,  and  thousands  of  letters  have  been  received  from 
parts  of  the  world,  stating  all  the  same  facts. 
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181  Baltimore  Street, 

BALTIMORE, 


THE  MARYLAND  FAKMER. 


ANDREW  COE'S 

Super  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

 :o:  

The  Best  Fertiliz^er  Known ! 

 :o:  

MANUFACTURED  BY 

E*  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Loudon  Co.,  Va.,  February  16, 18S9.  j 
Gentlemen— I  purchased  some  of  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate 
of  you  last  spring,  which  I  used  on  my  Corn,  (in  the  hill,  I 
about  fifty-six  pounds  to  the  acre.)  I  used  it  by  the  side 
of  a  well  known  fertilizer  made  in  Baltimore,  at  much 
higher  cost,  at  the  same  rate,  with  good  effect.  I  could  tell 
no  difference.  I  think  both  paid,  although  the  season  was 
very  dry.  1  want  some  more  this  spring;  let  me  know  if  I 
can  get  it,  and  at  what  price 

Respectfully,  yours,  G.  W.  F.  HUMMER. 

Anne  Akundel  Co.,  Md.,  January  18,  1869. 
Dear  Sir. — Enclosed  please  find  order  for  ten  tons  of  your 
Phosphate,  which  1  propose  to  apply  to  my  Corn  ground 
the  coming  spring,  as  also  on  Potatoes  and  Garden  Vegeta- 
bles generally.  Having  used  your  Phosphate  for  the  past 
three  years,  I  can  unqualifiedly  testify  to  its  very  superior 
quality,  excelling  all  other  fertilizers  I  have  used,  which 
embrace  most  of  the  standard  fertilizers  in  the  market.  I 
can  therefore  confidently  recommend  it  to  the  farming 
community. 

Yours,  kc.  BASIL  S.  BENSON. 

Near  Mitchellvillk,  Prince  George's  Co.,  Md.,  1 
January  28,  1869.  J 
Gentlemen — As  to  the  effect  of  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate 
on  Tobacco  I  have  to  say  that  I  used  it  last  year  at  the  rate 
of  200  lbs.  to  the  acre  on  three  places  in  my  field,  and  was 
much  gratifield  at  the  result.  The  spots  where  it  was  used 
matured  earlier  than  others  alongside  manured  with  barn 
yard  manure.  I  also  used  it  witti  good  effect  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  Tobacco  beds  last  spring. 

Yours,  respectfully,         BEALE  D.  MULLIKIN. 

JiEONAKDTOWN,  St.  Mary's  Co.,  Md.,  January  25,  1869. 
Gentlemen— 0(  the  effects  of  Andrew  Coe'e  Phosphate  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  say  I  used  it  on  Irish  Potatoes,  along- 
side of  well  rotted  barn-yard  manure,  and  found  the  great- 
est difference  in  favor  of  the  Phosphate.  The  Potatoes 
were  as  large  again  and  a  great  many  more  in  the  hill.  I 
also  used  it  on  my  Corn  and  Tobacco  with  entire  satisfac- 
tion. I  used  it  on  mv  fall  Wheat,  and  at  present  see  no  dif- 
ference in  that  and  Peruvian  Guano  and  Bone.  I  regard  it 
a  valuable  fertilizer. 

Very  respectfully,  G.  A.  SIMMS. 

Bellefonte,  near  Staunton,  Va.,  February  2,  1869. 

Gevt  :—l  got  one  ton  of  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate  last  fall 
and  applied  it  on  my  Wheatat  the  rate  of  150  pounds  to  the 
acre,  alongside  of  three  other  standard  manures  at  the  same 
rate.  Andrew  Coe's  took  the  best  start,  and  has  maintain- 
ed It  steadily.  From  present  appearances  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  suderior  to  either  of  the  others.  If  it  proves  best,  as  I 
now  think  it  will,  I  shall  use  it  exclusively  next  fall. 

Respectfully,  JOHN  A.  HARMAN. 

Newbug,  Charles  Co.,  Md.,  February  2,  1869. 
Gents  :—I  have  used  one  ton  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate  on 
about  seven  acres  of  Tobacco  land,  alongside  of  another 
manufactured  fertilizer,  higher  in  cost,  in  equal  quantities. 
I  honestly  regard  Andiew  Coe's  Phosphate  as  equal  to  any, 
if  not  superior,  to  most  manufartured  fertilizers.  I  shall 
use  it  again  thi^  season.  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

GEORGE  B.  LANCASTER. 


Grahams'  Forge,  Wythe  Co.,  Va.,  Februray  2,  1868. 

Gents  :—l  applied  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate  to  Corn,  Po- 
tatoes, Tomatoes,  Cabbage  and  several  other  vegetables. — 
It  ripened  Corn  early,  and  the  yield  of  Potatoes  where  the 
Phosphate  was  applied  was  as  two  to  one  where  none  was 
applied.  Mr.  Graham  applied  at  seeding  last  fall  the  Phos- 
phate side  by  side  with  the  Peruvian  Guano  bought  of  you. 
The  coming  harvest  will  decide  the  merits  as  compared 
with  it.  I  hope  it  may  prove  of  value,  and  if  it  does  you 
will  have  a  good  demand  from  this  county. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  THOMAS  OSBORN. 

Staunton,  Augusta  County,  Va.,  February  2, 1869. 
Gentlemen : — I  bought  one  ton  of  Andrew  Coe's  Phos- 
phate last  fall,  and  sowed  it  upon  a  portion  of  my  Wheat, 
l.'iO  pounds  to  the  arce.  I  used  four  other  kinds  of  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  New  York  manufactory  on  same 
Imd  and  like  proportions.  Andrew  Coe's  is  far  ahead  of 
all,andif  it  maintains  its  advantages,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will,  I  shall  use  no  other  this  fill, 

A.  W.  HARMAN. 


Magnolia, Harford  Co.,  Md.,  August  24,  1868. 
Gentlemen— T  would  state  my  experience  with  Andrew 
Coe's  Super  Phosphate  of  Lime.  The  two  tons  1  bought 
last  season  I  used  in  connection  with  a  number  of  other 
kinds  of  fertilizers,  and  the  result  was  that  the  wheat  man- 
ured with  it  was  longer  in  the  straw  and  better  grain  than 
any  to  which  the  other  kinds  were  applied.  I  can  con- 
scientiously recommend  it  to  all  who  desire  a  first  class 
fertilizer. 

Respectfully,  yours,  C.  F.  SMITH. 

Agent  for  General  Cadwalader. 

Washington,  N.  C,  January  3d,  1868. 
Gents  : — I  tried  Andrew  Coe's  Super  Phosphate  to  a  limit- 
ed extent  the  last  Spring,  receiving  only  one-hall  ton.  I 
put  Oil  one  acre  150  pounds  ;  on  another  ' 200  pounds  ;  an- 
other 250  pounds.  Each  acre  showed  the  effect  of  the  ma- 
nure, and  showed  it  in  proportion  of  the  amount  applied. — 
I  think  it  superior  to  any  manipulated  manure  I  have  ever 
applied  to  my  land.  I  think  it  so  beneficial  to  the  crop 
(Cotton)  that  I  shall  order  several  tons  for  the  crop  of  this 
year.  The  season  has  been  a  very  unfavorable  one  for 
crops,  but  where  I  put  Coe's  Phosphate,  though  on  inferior 
land,  1  realized  the  best  crop.       Very  respectfully, 

WM.  A.  BLOUNT,  Ja. 

MoNTERA,  Northumberland  County,  Va.,  ) 
December  9th,  1868  I 
Gents  :— This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  tried  fully  for  the 
past  two  years  Andrew  Coe's  Phosphate  on  Turnips  and 
Irish  Potatoes  with  complete  success,  and  prefer  it,  pound 
for  pound,  to  Xo.  1  Peruvian  Guano  even  at  the  same  price 
As  evidence  of  my  opinion  of  this  Phosphate,  I  shall  next 
spring  deal  largely  in  it  for  my  early  crop  of  Irish  Potatoes. 
Ihese  are  unvarnished  facts  from  my  e.xperience  for  two 
successive  years,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  announcing  this 
Phosphate  to  my  friends  and  to  the  public  generally  to  be 
superior  to  any  fertilizer  I  have  ever  tried  on  Turnips  and 
Potatoes,  having  tried  most  all  fertilizers  now  in  use,  and 
none  can  equal  Andreoi  Coe's  Phosphate  in  my  opinion,  so  far 
as  I  have  used  it  on  the  above  named  crops. 

Yours,  respectfully,  JAMES  SMITH, 
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RELIABLE 

AThorough  Renovator 

EXHAUSTED  SOILS 

SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET 

WaltonWhann^Co. 

WILMINGTON 

DELAWARE. 


Price  in  Baltimore  of  Whann's  Raw  Bone  Super-Phos 
phate  £56  per  ton. 

E.  G.  EDWARDS,  Agent, 
ap-6t  57  S.  Calvert  St.,  near  Pratt,  Baltimore,  Md 


FOUTZ'S 

CELEBRATED 


This  preparation,  long  and  favorably- 
known,  will  thoroughly  re-invigorate 
broken  down  and  low-spirited  horses, 
by  strengthening  and  cleansing  the 
stomach  and  intestines. 

It  is  a  sure  preventive  of  all  diseases 
incident  to  this  animal,  such  as  LUXG 
FEVER,  CtLAXDERS,  YELLOW 
WATER,  HEAVES,  COUGHS, 
TEMPER,  FEVERS,  FOUNDER, 
LOSS  OF  APPETITE  AXD  VITAL 
EXERGY,   &c.     Its  use  improves 
the  wind,  increases  the  appetite — 
gives  a  smooth  and  glossy  skin — and 
transforms  the   miserable   skeleton  , 
into  a  fine-looking  and  spirited  horse. 


To  keepers  of  Cows  this  prepara- 
tion is  invaluable.  It  is  a  sure  pre- 
ventive against  Rinderpest,  Hollow 
Hoi"n,  etc.  It  has  been  proven  by 
i  actual  experiment  to  increase  the 
' '  quantity  of  milk  and  cream  twenty 
•percent,  and  make  the  butter  firm 
and  sweet.  In  fattening  cattle,  it 
gives  them  an  appetite,  loosens  their  hide,  and  makes 
them  thrive  much  faster. 


In  all  diseases  of  Swine,  such  as  Coughs,  Ulcers  in 
the  Lungs,  Liver,  &c.,  this  article  acts 
as  a  specific.  By  putting  from  one- 
half  a  paper  to  a  paper  in  a  barrel  of 
swill  the  above  diseases  will  be  eradi- 
cated or  entirely  prevented.  If  given 
in  time,  a  certain  preventive  and 
cure  for  the  Hog  Cholera. 


MYID  E.  FOUTZ,  Proprietor, 

BAIiTIMORE.  Md. 

For  sale  by  Druggists  and  Storekeepers  throughout 
the  United  States,  Canadas  and  South  America. 


FOUTZ'S  MIXTURE, 
The  Great  Externa!  Remedy, 

For  Man  and  Beast. 

ITWILLCUEE  EHEUMATISM 

^  The  reputation  of  this  preparation  is  so  well  estab- 
lished, that  little  need  be  said  in  this  connection 

On  MAX  it  has  never  failed  to  cure 
PAIXFUL  NERVOUS  AFFEC- 
TIOXS,  COXTRACTIXG  MUSCLES 
STIFFXESS  AXD  PAIXS  IV  THE 
J0IXT3,  STITCHES  in  the  SIDE  or 
Back,  SPRAIXS,  BRUISES,  BUR VS 
SWELLIXGS,CORXS  and  FROSTED 
FEET.  Person  affected  with  Rheumatism  can  be  eCec- 
tually  and  permanently  cured  by  using  this  wonderful 
preparation  ;  it  penetrates  *o  nerve  and  bone  im- 
mediately on  being  applied. 

lOn HORSES  it  willcu-e  SCR-ATCHES, 
SWEEXEY  POLL-EVIL.  FISTULA, 
|OLD  RUXXIXG  SORES.  SADDLE 
COLLAR  GALLS,  SPRAIXED 
IJOIXTS,  STIFFXESS  OF  THE 
STIFLES,  &c.  It  will  prevent  HOL- 
ILOW-HORX  and  WEAK  BACK  IX- 
MILCH  COWS. 

I  have  met  with  great  success  in  bringing  my  Mix- 
ture within  the  reach  of  the  Public.  I  am  daily  in 
receipt  of  letters  from  Physicians,  Druggists,  Mer- 
chants and- Farmers,  testifying  to  its  curative  powers. 

DAVID  E.  FQUTZj^oZe  Proprietor, 

BALTIMORE,  Md. 

feb-ly 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


SEEDS!   SEEDS!!  SEEDS!!! 


•:o:- 


E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS 

Are  DOW  receiving  by  each  of  the  regular  steamers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Liverpool  line 

their  stock  of 

FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS, 

Grown  for  them  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 

Which,  together  with  their  AMERICAN  GROWTH  OF  FIELD  AND  GARDEN 
SEEDS,  will  make  the  largest  and  best  assortment  ever  offered  in  this  market,  and  will 
enable  them  to  compete  with  any  house  in  this  country. 
Send  for  circulars,  and  direct  to 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

22  and  24  South  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Md, 

iiGOMElin  ROCKiWiU  LOCOMOTIfl  mi  fiNS. 

Patented  December  29tb,  1868. 
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We  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of  these  justly  celebrated  FANS,  which  has  proved  themselves  bj  many 
trials  to  be  superior  to  any  others  yet  invented. 

They  have  in  late  contests  obtained  premiums  over  several  Fansclaimiug  to  be  improvements  over  the 
Locomotive  and  Rockaway,  and  now  stands  unequalled  by  any  other  Fans  in  the  country. 

We  have  a  splendid  stock  of  these  Fans  row  ready  for  the  market,  with  all  the  latest  improvements. 
Those  wanting  the  Side  Shake  will  order  the  R(nkaway,  and  those  wanting  the  Back  and  Forward  mo- 
tion will  order  the  Locomotive  Fan.    All  these  Fans  are  put  up  under  the  supervision  of  the  inventor. 

EXCELSIOR  WHEAT  FAN. 

We  have  sold  a  gieat  many  of  these  Fans  during  the  last  two"seasons  and  can  recommend  them  ap 
being  a  good  article.  Having  bought  out  the  manufacturer's  entire  stock,  consisting  of  over  five  hundred 
Fans,  at  an  exceedingly  low  price,  we  can  offer  them  at  a  much  less  figure  than  at  which  they  could 
otherwise  be  sold.    Price  $30. 


E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

22  and  24^South  Calvert  street,  Ealtiirore,  Md. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


LANGSTROTH'S 

PATENT 

Movable  Comb  Bee  Hive, 


Patent  Extended  for  7  years  from  Oct.  1866, 

Territorial  rights,  and  hives  of  ^the  above  patent, 
•with  comb  guides  of  his  own  patent^  and  surplus 
honey  arrangements,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  undersigner,  owner  of  the  Langstroth  patent, 
for  the  States  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and  part  of 
Ohio.  RICHARD  COLVIN, 

may-6t  No.  17  E.  Baltimore  St.  Bait. 

N.  B. — The  public  are  cautioned  against  purchas- 
ing or  using  HIVES  containing  Moveable  Comb 
Frames,  which  infringe  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
rights  secured  in  the  above  patent.  R.  C. 


A  Self-Acting  Household  Wonder, 

FOE 

Washing  &  Cleansing  Clothes, 

And  all  articles  of  the  coarsest  or  most  delicate  texture, 
without  the  least  injury. 

NO  LABOR!  NO  WEAR!!         NO  TEAR!!! 

The  Fountain  Clothes  Washer. 

This  simple  invention  renders  the  hitherto  most  unpleas- 
ant of  all  days,  viz.,  the  washing  day,  comparatively  easy 
and  agreeable. 

Self-Adjusting  Clothes  Wringer, 

The  only  reliable  Wringing  Machine  in  the  world. 
Steel  Elliptic  Springs. 

They  say  'tis  small  and  simple, 
Yet  it  does  the  million  please — 
The  Eureka  (-'I  have  found  it,") 
Can  be  worked  with  speed  and  ease. 

The  Eureka  is  not  only  a  great  labor  siver,  but  also  saves 
very  much  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  garments,  clothes  last- 
ing as  long  again  as  "when  wrung  without  this  machine, 
thereby  paying  for  itself  in  every  year's  use. 

COLLINS  &  HEATH, 
Stove,  Furnace  and  Plumbing  House, 
dec-ly  22  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  f 


HENRY  GIBSON, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

TUBULAR  DRAINS, 

IN  GLAZED  STONEWARE. 

DRAIN  TILES. 

LOCUST  POINT, 

Baltimore. 

apr-6m 


"FLOUR  OF  BONE." 


We  will  give  a  money  guarantee  of  the  purity  of 
this  article.  It  is  pure  unsieamed,  unhurnt  bone,  re- 
duced to  the  fiyieness  of  jiour,  which  adds  100  per 
cent,  to  its  value.  It  is  as  quick  and  active^  as  acid 
dissolved  bone,  hence  its  value  is  vastly  greater,  be- 
cause it  contains  neither  acid  nor  water,  which  ne- 
cessarily add  weight,  and  reduce  the  quantity  of 
valuable  elements.  We  recommend  250  pounds  to 
be  used  in  place  of  300  pounds  Super  Phosphate  or 
dissolved  bone. 

JOHN  S.  REESE  &  CO,, 

General  Agents  for  the  South, 
jan-tf  71  South  Street,  Baltimore. 

BUCKEYE  MOWER  &  REAPER. 

STILL  THE  CHAMPION  MACHINE. 


Awarded  First  Premiums  at  the  most  extensive 
Field  Trials  ever  held  in  any  country.  Manufac- 
tured by  the  Incorporated  Company  of 

C.  AULTMAN  &  CO. 

Can' on,  Ohio. 
Il3=*  For  circulars,  &c.,  apply  to 

JAS.  BRUSTER, 
General  SoiUhern  Agent, 
may-ly  77  North  street,  Baltimore,  Md, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER.^ 


TO  FARMERS! 


(SXJI?ERI»HOSI»H:^TE,) 

Of  own  manufacture,  containing  35  per  cent,  of  Soluble  Phosphate  of 
Lime.  For  Top-Dressing  Wheat  or  Grass  lands,  or  hill  application  to 
Corn,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted.  In  fine  dry  powder  for  sowing  or  drill- 
ing in  with  Grain. 

PRICE  $56  PER  TON. 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO., 

42  PRATT  STREET, 
je-tf  BALTIMORE. 


GOLD 


MEDAL 


Rlock  stitch 


vmttr  ztmm  UAmm. 

The  most  Simple,  Durable,  Cheapest,  Economical  and  Popular  I 

Its  sales  are  100,000  more  than  the  next  largest  Company,  whose  Machine  is  fullj^  three  years  older.— 
Sales  as  per  sworn  reports  up  to  September  10th,  1867. 

WHEELER  &  WILSON  300,000  I  SINGER  202,000 

GROVER  &  BAKER  165,000  |  FLORENCE   35,000 

Awarded  the  Highest  Premium  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  all  the  machines  of  the  world  in  competition. 

Every  one  may  be  the  possessor  of  one  of  these  unrivalled  Machines,  as  we  endeavor  to  make  the 
terms  of  sale  suit  all  customers.  ,^^Call  at  our  Salerooms,  or  enquire  of  our  Agents,  and  look  at  the 
Machines,  and  be  sure  and  ask  the  terms  of  sale. 

PETERSON  A  CARPENTER,  General  Agents, 

mar-ly  2U  W.  BALTLMORE  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


TO  TOBACCO  PLANTERS!! 


"  EXCELSIOR  " 

NO.  I  fmw  MM  m  mm  phosphites. 


Ten  jears'  experience  in  the  growth  of  Tobacco  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  has  demonstrated  be- 
yond doubt  that  EXCELSIOR'^  has  no  competitor  in  the  growth  of  that  staple.  It  is  the  unaci- 
mous  opinion  of  the  Tobacco  planters  of  Maryland  "  that  from  the  application  of  '  Excelsior'  the  crop 
is  heavier  and  of  finer  quality,  cures  earlier  and  better,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  suffer  from  drought  a§ 
from  Peruvian  Guano."  We  refer  to  every  Tobacco  planter  in  Maryland. 
Uniformity  of  quality  guaranteed  hy  the  manufacturers, 

PBICE  SEVENTY  DOLLARS  PER  TON. 

J.  jr.  TXJRIVEI^  &  oo. 

No.  42  PRATT  STREET,  BALTIMORE. 

C       TJ  T  I  O  ! 

The  popularity  of  "EXCELSIOR"  as  the 
only  reliable  substitute  for  Peruvian  Guano, 
has  induced  unscrupulous  parties  in  this  and 
other  cities  to  use  the  name  "EXCELSIOR" 
to  sell  their  worthless  compounds.  Every 
Bag  of  Genuine  "EXCELSIOR"  has  our 
name  on  it  in  Red  Letters.  All  others  are 
counterfeits.         J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO. 


To  Corn  and  Oat  Growers! 


AMMONIATED  BONE  SUPER  PHOSPHATE, 

Of  own  manufacture,  containing  Ammonia  3  per  cent,  and  Soluble  Phosphate  of  Lime  25 
per  cent.    The  best  Corn,  Oat  and  general  spring  crop  grower  offered;  dry  and  in  good 
order.    Uniformity  of  quality  guaranteed. 
Packed  in  Bags  and  Barrels. 


Price  $55  Per  Ton.  -^SsET 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO., 
je-iy  42  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md 
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NAVASSA  GUAN  , 

Tiie  only  reliable  source  of  Rich  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

The  attention  of  manufacturers  of  Artificidl  Mmures  and  agriculturists  is  called  to  the  following 
Analysis  of  Navassa  Guano.  The  fact  alone  of  a  good  and  increasine  market  having  been  found  in  Europe 
for  this  guano,  whilst  none  of  the  many  Phosphates  for  sale  in  this  country  can  there  find  a  purchaser, 
speaks  as  favorably  for  the  richness  and  reliability  of  onr  guano  as  it  is  possible,  and  the  further  fact 
that  it  is  the  base  of  nearly  all  the  well  knov^^n  Artificial  Manures  uow  manufactured,  and  the  recommen- 
dation of  it  by  such  men  as  Prof.  Voelcker,  Sibson  and  Liebig,  is  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  user  that  by 
its  selection  he  has  .obtained  the  richest  Phosphatic  Material  extant.  We  guarantee  the  guano  to  contain 
a  given  amount  of  Bone  f^hosphate  of  Lime,  to  be  anlyzed  upon  arrival  by  any  competent  chemist  the 
jiurchaser  may  select.  Supplying  the  trade  with  this  Guano  in  fine  powder,  packed  in  strong  bags,  con- 
taining: twenty  per  cent,  more  Phosphate  than  any  article  now  offered,  at  ^30  per  ton,  or  crude,  direct 
from  Navassa  Island,  at  proportionally  low  rates. 

Laboratory,  11  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  street. 

Analysis  of  six  samphs^  representing  that  number  of  cargoes,  lately  brought  to  England. 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4.  No.  5.  No.  6. 

Moisture   13.61  2.73  5.51  7.70  8.77  13  07 

Water  in  combination  and  Organic  Matter   6  72  7.39  6..'>0  7.04  6.67  .... 

•Phosphoric  Acid   30.88  3M8  31.85  31.98  31.23  31.64 

Lime   32.56  31  06  37.73  35.10  37.22  37.08 

Oxides  ol  Iron,  Alumina,  Carbonic  Acid,  &c   13.88  20.16  16.09  15.60  13  80  16.01 

Insoluble  Silicious  Matter   2.35  3.18  2.32  2.58  2.31  2.22 


100  100  100  100  100  100 

•Equal  to  Tribasic  Phosphate  of  Lime  (bone  earth)..   67.41       70.90        69.50       69.81        68.18  69.07 

The  commercial  value  of  Navassa  Guano,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say,  is  mainly  regulated 
by  the  amount  of  Phosphoric  Acid  which  it  contains.  In  the  foregoing  analysis  the  percentage  of  Phos- 
phoric Acid  was  accurately  determined.  Augustus  Voelcker, 

Prof,  of  Chemistry  to  the  Royil  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

Remarks'  and  Analysis  by  Dr.  Sibson,  of  London.  11  Eaton  Terrace,  St.  John^s  Wood,  Dec,  1867 

Amongst  the  natural  deposits  of  phosphates  now  at  command  for  furnishing  the  constituents  of  our 
super-phosphates  and  other  prepared  manures  at  present  so  extensively  consumed  in  our  fields,  that  of  the 
Island  of  Navassa,  lately  brought  to  notice,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  important.  In  the  search  for 
Natural  Phosphates,  now  pretty  actively  prosecuted,  materials  of  this  description  are  sometimes  found, 
which  may  possess  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  interest,  but  are  of  no  practical  importance,  solely  on 
account  of  their  insignificant  quantity.  Again,  a  phosphate  possessing  almost  every  desirable  quality, 
may  be  excluded  from  the  market  by  the  unfortunate  fact  of  its  percentage  of  Phosphate  of  Lime  being 
too  low.    Neither  of  these  drawbacks,  however,  attach  to  the  Navassa  Guano. 

As  I  find  from  analyses  of  several  cargoes  lately  brought  to  this  country,  that  the  Navassa  Guano  pos- 
sesses a  high  value,  I  consider  that  it  merits  more  than  ordinary  attention. 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No  3.  No  4.  No.  5.      No.  6, 

Moisture  and  Water  of  Combination                        10.24  9  25  5  73  12.90  11.15  6.53 

•Phosphoric  Acid  .....^                              32.94  32.57  33.43  32.21  31.27  33.03 

Lime                                                                         37.91  37.34  40.15  36.13  34.90  37.20 

Carbonic  Acid                                                           1.30  1.20  (not  determined.)  1.68  1.02 

Equal  to  Carbonate  of  Lime  2.93  2.72  "  "        3.75  232 

Oxide  ot  Iron,  &c                                                     15  35  17.18  17.85  16.63  15  83  18.24 

Insoluble  Matter                                                       2.25  2.46  2  84         2.13  5.17  3.98 


100  100  100         100  100  100 

•Equal  to  Tribasic  Phosphate  of  Lime   71.36       70.57        72.43       69.80        67.76  71,58 

The  average  percentage  of  Phosphate  of  Lime,  in  most  samples,  I  find  to  be  over  TO  per  cent.,  which 
as  an  average,  is  higher  than  most  Phosphatic  materials  now  on  the  market. 

Alfred  Sibson,  F.  C.  S.,  kc.  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  England. 
Analysis  by  Dr.  Liebig,  Baltimore,  of  cargoes  lately  imported. 

Bark  Savannah ..  .June  8,  1868,  containing,  crude,  69.94— when  dried,  76.61  per  cent  of  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

Brig  Cyrus  Fassett,  "  27,1868,  "  "  68.89  "  "  75.16  "  "  ** 

Brig  Fidelia             "  10,  1868,  "  68.87  "  "  75.44  "  "  " 

Brig  M.E.  Banks.. May  8,  1868,  "  "  66.03  "  *'  73.59  "  "  *• 

Brig  Romance. ...June  16,  1868,  "  "  69.11  "  "  76.61  "  "  " 

Brig  E.  H.  Rich. .Sept.  21,  1868,  "  "  68.57  "  "  74.56  "  "  " 

BrigDirego  Aug.  12,  1 868,  "  "  67.00  "  "  75.16  "  •< 

fov  Sale  by  Navassa  Phosphate  Co. 

R.  W.  L.  RASIN,  General  Agent, 

■l.dec-tf  32  SOUTH  STKEET,  BALTIMORE. 
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GRAPE  VINES  &  GRAPE  WOOD, 

GROWN  AT 

NEAR  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

A  large  stock  of  splendid  one  and  two  year  old 
GRAPE  VINES  of  the  following  varieties  :  Adiron- 
dac,  Delaware,  Concord,  lona,  Rogers'  Hybrids, 
Salem,  &c.  These  vines  are  layers,  and  one  and  two 
eye  cuttings,  grown  in  the  open  air. 

These  vines  and  grape  wood  will  be  sold  very  low. 
for  further  particulars  apply  to 

Dr.  JOHN  B.  KEASBEY, 

may-ly  312  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


GEO.  W.  McLEAN, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT, 

And  dealer  in 

Agricultural  Implements,  Produce, 
FERTILIZERS,  &c. 
COCKEYSVILLE,  MD. 

Refers  to 

Messrs.  Jno.  Merryman  &  Co.,  Baltimore  Md. 

"       Jno.  W.  Ross  &  Co.         «  " 
Wm.  H.  McLean,  Esq.  "  " 

Saml.  L.  Worthington,  Esq.,  Cockeysville,  Md. 
I  hos.  L.  Worthington,  Esq.       "         "  oct-ly 


NEW  brick  Machine. 


For  tempered  clay — common  labor  only  required — 
worked  by  one  man — makes  500  an  hour,  $110 — 
by  a  horse,  800  an  hour,  $300—1,200  an  hour, 
$400—6?/  steam,  2,000  an  hour,  $500— 
3,000  an  hour,  $700. 

DRYING  TUNNEL 

For  drying  in  twenty-four  hours  Bricks,  Fruit, 
Vegetables,  Broom  Corn,  Hops,  Lumber,  Pea-nuts. 
Bricks  moulded  one  day  go  into  the  kiln  the  next 
all  the  year. 

HOT  BLAST  KILN,  by  which  one-half  the  fuel 
is  SAved — 220,000  bricks  have  been  been  burned 
with  53  cords. 

REVOLVING  SEPARATOR,  which  pulverizes 
the  clay,  and  frees  it  from  stone.  A  piece  of  lime- 
stone, the  size  of  an  acorn,  will  burst  a  brick. 

For  further  particulars,  in  a  pamphlet  (eighth 
edition,  enlarged)  giving  full  instructions  on  brick 
setting  and  burning,  with  wood  or  coal,  address, 
sending  25  cents, 

FRANCIS  H.  SMITH, 

P.  0.  Box  556, 
jan-tf  Baltimore,  Md. 
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WESTERN  FARM  JOURNAL, 

An  Official  State  Paper,  published  at  the  Capitol  of 
Iowa,  weekly,  contains  full  list  of  names,  with  the  P.  O. 
address,  of  officers  of  State  and  County  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Societies  in  Iowa. 

Is  the  only  leading  agricultural  paper  north  of  St.  Louis, 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  to  persons  who  think 
of 

REMOVING  TO  THE  WEST, 

or  to  breeders  of  farm  stock,  and  dealers  in  implements, 
etc,  it  will  be  of  great  value.  To  accommodate  those  who 
wish  to  remove  to  the  west,  we  will  send  it  the  short  term. 

Terms:  One  year,  $3 ;  Six  months,  $1;  Three  months 
60  cents. 

This  Journal  being,  though  legislative  enactment,  taken 
by  all  the  Counties  in  Iowa,  and  kept  on  file  by  every 
County  Clerk  in  the  State,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  it  is 
unequaledjas  an  advertising  medium  West  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  Address 

Homestead  and  Farm  Journal, 
mar-tf  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


N-XJESERIES 


AVe  offer  for  the  Fall  trade  the  largest  and  most  complete 
stock  of  well-grown  Nursery  Articles  ever  offered  in  this 
section.  Some  articles,  as  usual,  take  their  places  as  Spec- 
ialties, among  which  are  the  following:  Standard  Peaches, 
Golden  Dwarf  Peaches,  Plums,  Damson  PIvms,  Cherries, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Horse  Plum  Seedlings.  Of  this 
last,  which  is  the  best  stock  for  Plums,  we  are  believed  to 
have  the  largest  lot  ever  grown  in  the  United  States. 

BUDS  of  Golden  Dwarf  Peach  and  other  fruits  to  spare  in 
abundance.  Nurserymen,  Dealers  and  Planters  are  invited 
to  correspond  for  terms.   Address  (with  stamp,) 

ang-St*  W.  F.  HEIKES,  Dayton,  0. 


Ml 


THOMAS  DAILY, 

Manufacturer  of 


^1 


Saddles,  Harness  &  Collars 

No.  194  WEST  PRATT  STREET, 

BALTEMORE,  MD. 

A  large  assortment  of  BITTS,  STIRRUPS, 
GIRTHS,  &c.,  always  on  hand. 

Orders  from  the  country  promptly  attended 
to.  oct-ly 


HARRINGTON  &  MILLS, 

SUCCESSORS  TO  SAMSON  CARISS  &  CO. 

140  Baltimore  Street, 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  in 

Mantle  and  Pier  Mirrors,' Bases,^Coruice8, 
Picture  Frames, 

And  all  descriptions  of 

Framing  and  Gilt  "Work,  French  and  German 
Looking-Glass  Plates. 

Fine  English,  French  and  German  ENGRAVINGS— a 
large  stock  constantly  on  hand. 

HOUSE   FURNISHING  ARTICLES 
in  great  variety. 

Cliandeliers  and  Gas  Fixtures. 

PLATED  ALBATA  Forks,  Spoons,  Ladles,  Castors,  Tea 
Sets,  Liquor  Stands,  Urns,  &c.  Ivory  and  Bone  Handle 
Table  and  Desert  Knives  &  Forks,  Carvers,  Steels, 
Butcher  and  Bread  Knives,  &c. 

Planished,  Japan  and  common  TIN  WARE,  in  all  its 
varieties. 

Wooden  Ware,  fine  and  common  Hardware,  Baskets, 
Willow  Ware,  Door  Mats,  &c. 

Sweep,  Hand  and  Dust  Brushes ;  Feather  Dusters  of  all 
descriptions. 

Waiters  and  Tea  Trays,  all  sizes  and  varieties. 

Devonshire  Portable  Carpet  and  Sewing  Chairs,  Table 
Mats,  Napkins,  Rings,  Knife  Boxes,  &c. 

Cedar  Chests  of  all  sizes. 

Refrigerators  of  the  Dr.  Kane  and  Waterman's  Pat- 

fe6t 
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PURE  BONE  DUST. 

PRICE  $45  PER  TON. 

Just'received  by 

E.'  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 
mar-tf       22  and  24  S.  Calvest  St.,  Baltimore. 


BELMONT  STOOK  FARM. 


I  am  breeding  tho- 
rough-bred Horses,  the 
Imported  Percheron 


Norman  Horses,  and  the  Black  Hawk 
Branch  ot  the  Morgan  Stock,  and  have  Geldings  of 
the  latter  for  sale. 

My  cattle  are  pure  bred  SHORT  HORNS,  and 
have  them  of  all  ages  for  sale. 

Also  Albemarle  Improved  HOGS,  (a 
'cross  of  Chester  White  and  Kentucky  Wo- 
burn)  better  suited  to  rough  fare,  and  the 
Chester  White's  the  best,  when  well  cared  for. 

S.  W.  FICKLIN, 
je-6t  Near  Charlottesville,  Va. 


GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO. 

Advertising  Agents 

No.  40  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Messrs.  dEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.  are  Agents  for 
THE  MARYLAND  FARMER, 

and  the  most  influential  and  largest  circulating 
Newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas. — 
They  are  authorized  to  contract  for  us  at  our  low- 
est prices.  nov-tf 

IRON  AlffD  WIRB 

rE3src  ES- 

Iron  Ox  Hurdle  Fence,  Iron  Sheep  Hurdle  Fence, 
Wire  Webbing  for  Sheep  and  Poultry  Yards,  Iron 
Farm  Gates,  Guards  for  Stable  Divisions,  Store 
Fronts,  Factories,  &c..  Tree  Guards,  ORNAMEN- 
TAL WIRE  WORK  for  Porches,  Green  Houses, 
kc]  WIRE  RAILING  for  Cottage,  Garden  and 
Cemetery  enclosures;  Mosquito  Netting  and  every 
variety  of  WIRE  WORK,  Every  informa- 

tion furnished  by  manufacturers. 

M.  WALKER  &  SONS, 

feb-ly    No.  11  N.  6th  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wm.  H.  Newton,  Washington  R.  Hanson. 

Att'y  at  Law. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  Farms  and  Bal- 
timore City  Property 

FOR  SALE  BY 

WM.  H.  NEWTON  A  CO, 

General  Land  Agents^ 

23  LEXINGTON  ST.,  BALTIMORE. 


Watefees,  Jcwslry^  See. 


LARMOUR  &  CO. 

IV o.   lO  LI  OUT  STREET, 

OPPOSITE  THE  FOUNTAIN  HOTEL, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Have  this  day  opened  their  new  stock,  comprising 
CHRONOMETER  WATCHES, 

TIMING  WATCHES, 

ENGLISH  WATCHES. 

AMERICAN  WATCHES, 

LADIES'  WATCHES. 
We  also  otter 

WM.  B.  LARMOUR'S  NEW  COMBINATION  WATCH, 
Made  on  purely  scientific  principles,  and  considered  the 
best  timekeeper  now  for  sale  in  the  country. 
WEDDING  PRESENTS  OF 

FINE  JEWELRY,  &c., 
Diamond,  Pearl,  Coral,  Etruscan,  Garnett,  Enameled  and 
other  styles. 

LADIES'  BRACELETS,  CHAINS,  NECKLACES,  &c. 
GENTLEMEN'S  SEAL  RINGS, 

GUARD  AND  VEST  CHAINS, 
SLEEVE  BUTTONS,  Etc. 

WEDDING  RINGS.  Etc. 
STIRLING  SILVER  WARE  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

TRIPPLE  PLATED  WARE, 
Consisting  of  Tea  Sets,  Ice  Urns,  Waiters,  Cups,  Goblets, 
Castors,  Knives,  Butter  Dishes,  Pudding  Dishes,  Flower 
Vases,  Fancy  Pieces,  Ladles,  Spoons,  Forks,  &c. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE 
MERIDEN  GO'S  NEW  PORCELAIN  LINED  PATENT 
ICE  PITCHER, 
The  very  best  Pitcher  now  in  use. 
ENGLISH  TABLE  CUTLERY, 
OPERA  GLASSES, 
SPECTACLES  AND  EYE  GLASSES, 
PARLOR,  OFFICE,  LIBRARY,  DINING  ROOM  AND 
KITCHEN  CLOCKS. 
HAIR  JEWELRY  manufactured  to  order  at  short  notice. 
Watches  and  Jewelry  repaired  in  the  best  manner. 
PRICES  LOW  FOR  CASK 

nov-ly 


SAMUEL  PHILLIPS, 

AGENT  FOR 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

And  Labor-Saving  Machines  of  all  kinds. 

KEEPS  C0NSTANTL\\0N  HAND 

A  full  supply  Of  RIDING  PLOWS,  GANG  PLOWS, 
Steel  Plows,  Cast  Iron  Plows,  Double  Shovels,  Harrows, 
etc.  Takes  orders  for  Grain  Drills,  Reapers  and  Mowers 
of  the  latest  and  most  approved  patterns,  Threshing  Ma- 
chines, etc.,  etc.    Also,  SEEDS  and  FRUIT  TREES. 

Apply  at  the  Postoffice,  Kosciusko,  Attala  Co.,  Miss. 

Agent  for  the  "  MARYLAND  FARMER."     nov  tf 


EARLY  ROSE  POTATOES. 


I  have  several  acres  of  these  growing  in  Northern 
Vermont  for  the  Southern  mjirket,  as  the  farther 
North  seed  potatoes  are  grown,  the  earlier  they 
ripen  when  planted  South.  Also  "  BRESEE'S  No. 
4  OR  KING  OF  THE  EARLIES,"  "BRESEE'S 
PR0*L1FIC,"  and  nunoerous  other  new  and  valua- 
ble kinds,  b}'  the  pound,  bushel,  barrel  or  hundred 
barrels,  at  the  lowest  prices.  Potatoes  for  the  South 
should  be  purchased  in  the  fall,  as  there  is  danger 
from  freezing  to  those  sent  out  in  the  winter  and 
earlj  spring.  My  seed  came  from  the  original 
growers,  and  I  zc arrant  all  my  varieties  to  be  true  to 
name. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 
aug-3t  Jilarblehead,  Mass. 
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2,000  Barrels  Pure  Bone  Dust. 

Warranted  Free  from  Adulteration. 

 :o:  

mn  8.  REESE  ^  CO. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  the  Farmers  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  -with  BONE 
DUST,  which  we  warrant  and  guarantee  to  be  free  from 

ADULTERATIOItf. 

This  Bone  Dust  is  not  so  fine  as  our  Bone  Flour,  but  sufficiently  fine  to  prove  active 
on  the  first  crop.    It  is  prepared  in  New  Orleans  for  our  sales. 

We  have  every  cargo  subjected  to  careful  chemical  analysis,  and  thus  avail  of  the  pro- 
per means  of  protection  for  ourselves  and  our  patrons. 

JOHN  S.  REESE  &  CO. 

feb-tf  No.  10  South  street,  (2d  flocr)  Baltimore,  Md. 


J.  WILKINSON, 

Landscape  Gardener,  Eural  Architect 

AND  CIVIL  ENGINEER, 

BALTIMORE,  M  D  . , 

GratefuUy  acknowledges  the  "liberal  patronage  given  him 
in  the  various  branches  of  his  profession,  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  a  continuance  of  which  he  respectfully  so- 
licits. He  would  inform  the  public  that  it  is  his  purpose 
to  continue  to  make  Baltimore  his  head-quarters,  but  he 
will  promptly  respond  to  calls  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. He  will  visit  places  to  be  improved,  or  proposed  sites 
of  buildings,  and  furnish  plans  of  the  grounds,  on  which 
every  feature  of  improvement  and  decoration  will  be  loca- 
ted to  a  scale,  and  specifications  furnished  which  will 
make  the  plans  intelligible  to  the  inexperienced  in  the  art 
of  landscaping,  or  he  will  furnish  experienced  laborers  to 
execute  his  plans. 

He  will  design  and  furnish  plans,  with  full  detail  draw- 
ings and  specifications  for  Public  Buildings,  Dwellings, 
Farm  Barns  and  all  other  farm  buildings.  Carriage  Houses 
and  Stables  for  both  city  and  country,  Gate  Lodges,  with 
his  magic  gate.  Dairies,  Ice  Houses,  with  dairies  and  re- 
frigerators attached  and  Bath  Houses. 

He  will  furnish  designs  with  detail  drawings  for  Vaults, 
Tombs  and  Monuments,  and  cemetery  work  of  all  kinds, 
to  which  special  attention  will  be  given 

He  will  give  counsel  in  every  branch  f  Agriculture,  in 
which  he  has  a  thorough  practical  experience,  having  been 
the  principal  and  proprietor  of  an  Agricultural  school  and 
experimental  farm  for  eight  years.  He  will  furnish  plans 
for  buildings  of  every  description,  and  lor  Heating  and 
Ventilating  buildings  of  any  dimensions  or  form.  In  all 
the  above  he  guarantees  satisfaction  to  his  patrons. 

Address,   397  W.  Fayette  St Baltimore,  Md. 


Job  Printing  of  everj  description  neatly  ex- 
ecu  tedat  this  office. 


SPLENDID 

Farming  &  Mining  Lands 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  FARMING  LANDS  in 
ANSON  COUNTY,  NORTH  CAROLINA,  embrac- 
ing Cotton,  Tobacco  and  Grain  Lands,  Ranges  for 
Stock  of  all  kinds,  and  sites  for  Vineyards.  Also, 
several  Gold  Mines,  eligible  locations  for  Factories, 
with  unlimited  water  power,  Mills  and  Mill  Sites. 
The  Wilmington,  Charleston  and  Ruth.  Railroad 
passes  directly  through  the  county  from  east  to 
west. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

I.  Y.  WESTERVELT  &  CO., 
Wadesboro,  Anson  County,  N.  C. 
oct-6t  Care  of  F.  Darley. 


AMERICAN  AND  IMPORTED 

Seed  Wheat  &  Grass  Seed 

FOTt  SALE. 

SEND  for  a  circular  giving  descriptions  and  prices  of  the 
best  varieties  of  American  and  European  Seed  Wheats 
and  Grass  seeds.  Address, 

N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO., 
aug-3t*^  Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
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ANDREW  COE'S 


8UFER-FH0SPHATE  OF  LIME. 


A  Standard  Manure  for  all  Field  and  Garden  Crops.  It  matures  the 
Crop  mucli  earlier,  and  greatly  increases  the  yield. 


Lands  exhausted  by  long  cultivation  are  made  productive  by  the  use  of 
this  Super-Phosphate.  It  supplies  to  the  soil  those  substances  that  are  taken 
out  by  cropping.  It  is  in  fact  PLANT  FOOD,  and  when  it  is  used,  the  land 
continues  to  improve  each  year,  and  to  require  a  less  quantity  to  produce  the 
same  amount  of  results. 

It  gives  WHEAT  a  firmer  stalk,  so  that  it  is  not  liable  to  lodge  before  ri- 
pening, and  produces  a  large  head  and  plump  kernel.  KYE,  BARLEY  or 
OATS  are  equally  benefited. 

It  gives  CORN  and  PEAS  a  dark  green  color,  and  a  vigorous  growth,  and 
causes  them  to  ripen  much  earlier. 

Its  effect  on  POTATOES  is  especially  marked  in  the  increased  yield. 

It  quickens  the  growth  of  TURNIPS,  and  the  increase  of  yield  is  re- 
markable.   The  same  is  true  with  CARROTS,  BEETS,  and  other  root  crops. 

To  TOBACCO  the  Phosphate  gives  a  vigorous  growth,  and  a  large  well 
developed  leaf. 

It  gives  to  COTTON  a  rapid  growth  and  increased  fruitage,  the  bolls  con- 
tinuing to  come  forward  and  ripen  until  destroyed  bv  the  frost. 

It  improves  the  quality  of  the  fruit  of  GRAPE  VINES  and  FRUIT 
TREES;  also  of  STRAWBERRIES  and  other  small  fruits. 

Its  effect  upon  FLOWERS  and  upon  LAWNS  surpass  that  of  any  other 
fertilizer. 

Price  $60  per  ton  of  2000  lbs. 

.  Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

S.  WHITMAIff  c£  SONS, 

22  and  24  South  Calvert  Street, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


ap-tf 


the:  xMArylanb  farmer. 


Horse  Powers  and  Threshing 


WHITMAN  &  SONS'  DOUBLE  GEARED  POWER 

Among  the  great  variety  of  Horse  Powers  now  in  use  in  our  country,  there  is  none 
more  simple  or  more  durable  than  this.  It  runs  lighter  and  will  do  more  work,  with  the 
same  number  of  Horses,  than  any  machine  in  use,  and  we  can  confidently  recommend  it  £S 
the  best  and  most  desirable  machine  in  the  market. 

Whitman's  Double  Geared  Horse  Power,  (the  most  substantiil  power  mtdc,).  $115 

Pelton  Triple  Geared  Power,  10  horse  125 

*'  "  8    "  120 

"  "  6    "   110 

"  "  4    "   90 

Whitman's  Two  Horse  Railway  Power  175 

"  One    "  140 

"    24  Inch  Premium  Iron  Cjiinder  Tfcresher   80 

"    20    "  "  "  "  ..    70 

Straw  Carrier  for  either  size  Thresher   25 

Wheeler's  Patent  Thresher  and  Cleaner  250 

Westing-house  Thresher  and  Cleaner  285 

Truck  Wagon,  with  Whiffletrees  and  Yoke     55 

Address  E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAITFOR  THEMSEIiTES  TWICJS  A  iTEAR  by  Sarinis  l-ABOR  ai»d  CliOTHES. 
*'  Worth  SI  a  Week  in  any  Family."— iV^.  Y.  Tribune. 
R.  C.  BROWXINO,  Oeneral  Agrent,  IVo.  32  Cortlandt-st.,  IVew-lTork  City. 

80L.]>  BJ[  ]>eaj:.ers  everywhere. 

ap-6t 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


SUPERPHOSPHATES. 
THE  MMIIID  F[RIIli;illG  IHD  NUNUFlCTURIIIfi  CO. 

Incorporated  January,  1867- 

DIRECTORS. 


Wm.  G.  Harrison, 
Lawrence  Sangston, 
Robert  Turner, 

WILLIAM  TREGO, 

Manufacturing  Chemist. 


Charles  J.  Baker, 
Richard- J.  Baker, 
William  Trego. 

LAWRENCE  SANGSTON, 

President. 


The  wheat  crop  of  1869  has  fully  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the  SUPER-PHOS- 
PHATES prepared  by  this  Company,  in  all  cases  they  have  proved  equal  to  the  most  costly 
articles  in  the  market,  Peruvian  guano  included,  and  vastly  superior  to  the  mass  of  ma- 
terial palmed  off  on  the  agricultural  community  under  the  name  of  "  fertilizers." 

The  Phosphatic  base  is  derived  entirely  from  the  Fossil  Bone  Phosphates  of  South 
Carolina,  assimilating  to,  but  containing  10  per  cent,  more  Bone  phosphate  of  Lime  than 
the  best  ground  bones,  and  containing  50  per  cent,  more  of  SoluUe  Phosphate  than  any  of 
the  Phosphatic  guanos  of  the  West  India  Islands. 

FINE   GROUND    BONE  PHOSPHATES, 

Frice   ^30    Per   Ton,    in  I3ags. 

Containing,  by  the  average  of  the  Analyses  of  Professors  Piggott,  Leibig  and  Pop- 
plein,  60.20  per  cent,  of  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime. 

The  unusual  per  centage  of  Soluhle  Phosphate  will  make  this  form  very  desirable  to 
Farmers  who  prefer  to  use  it  in  its  natural  state,  or  to  manipulate  for  themselves. 

AMMONIATBD  SUPBR  PHOSPHATl!^ 

PRICE  $55  PER  TON,  IN  BAGS. 

Adapted  to  lands  that  require  a  full  development  of  the  ciop,  bo'.h  Straw  and  Grain. 

COTTON  AND  TOBACCO  FOOD. 

PRICE  $60  PER  TON  IN  BAGS. 

Specialities  for  the  Cotton  and  Tobacco  Plants,  rich  in  Ammonia,  Potash  and  Nitrates, 
but  adapted  to  all  plants  that  require  a  prompt  and  vigorous  growth. 

Letters  and  certificates  from  large  numbers  of  prominent  Farmers  and  Planters  can  be 
examined  at  the  office  of  the  Company. 

The  various  preparations  of  the  Maryland  Fertilizinjr  and  Manufacturing  Company  are  made  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  a  ManufHCturing  Chtn)ist  of  thirty  years'  experience,  and  are  confidently  re- 
commended to  the  Agricultural  community. 

LAWRENCE  SANGSTON,  President, 

aug-ly  Office,  58  Exchange  Place,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMEK. 


SINCLAIR  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  LIPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY, 

GROWERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

Nos.  58,  60  and  62  LIGHT  STREET, 

Wg  have  on  hand  the  following  Labor  Saving  Machines,  which  will,  at  all  times,  be 
sold  at  the  lowest  maaket  prices. 

Yiz :  Patent  Screw  Propeller  ;  Straw,  Hay  and  Fodder  Cutters,  for  both 
Hand  and  Horse  Power ;  Patent  Masticator,  for  Straw,  Corn  Stalks 
and  Sugar  Cane  ;  Hand  and  Horse  Power  ;  Corn  Shellers, 
Plantation  Grist  Mills,  Corn  and  Cob  Crushers,  Hay 
Presses,  Sugar  Cane  Mills,  Lime  Spreaders,  Horse 
Powers  and  Thrashers,  Wheat  and  Kice  Fans, 
Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  &c.,  &c. 

FLOW  AND  MACHINE  CASTINGS. 

de-tf   R.  SINCLAIR  &  CO. 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works, 

Factories,  Planing  Mill,  Foundry  and  Lumber  Yard, 

XORTH  ©UKE  STREET,  XEAR  THE  DEPOT, 

YOR.l£^  F@nnsylvanm. 

3B.  F'^Tt.i^XJH^I^,  Manager  &  Proprietor. 


Agricultural  Implement  Department 

Is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  countrj,  and  is  supplied 
with  Steam  Power  and  everj  facility  for  manufac- 
turing, with  all  the  latest  and  most  improved  MA- 
CHINERY, TOOLS,  PATTERNS,  FOUNDRY,  and 
LUMBER  YARD.  With  these  advantaues  for  man- 
ufacturing and  supplying  Farmers  and  Dealers,  I 
respectfully  solicit  their  orders,  confident  of  giving 
perfect  satisfaction  I  would  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  my  Polished  Steel  Plows, 
Cnltivators,  Pelton  Triple  Geared  Horse  Powers, 
Reapers  &  Mowers,  Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Spring 
Tooth  Horse  Rakes,  &c.  &c. 

CULTIVATORS. 

Made  of  the  best  white  oak,  with  5  or  6  polished 
steel  Plain  or  Reversible  Teeth.  It  is  adjustable  to 
any  required  width  and  depth,  and  the  teeth  be- 
ing like  the  plow,  of  polished  steel,  clean  themselves 
readily  and  cut  the  weeds  and  briars  instead  of  pass- 
eng  over  them.  It  is  much  more  satisfactory,  and, 
because  more  durable,  cheaper  than  the  old  style. 

Special  attention  paid  to  supplying  the  trade  with 
every  variety  of  STEEL  WORK— Cultivator  Teeth, 
Plow  Moulds,  &c.,  &c.  febl-ly 


Threshing  &  Separating  Machines 

For  Separating,  Cleaning  and  Bagging  Grain,  at  one 
operation. 

This  machine  has  been  in  use  for  about  10  years 
some  of  them  having  threshed  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  bushels  grain,  and  owing  to  its  strength, 
simplicity  and  completeness  of  its  operations,  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  the  Best  in  Lse.  It  is  the 
only  machine  that  bags  the  grain  clean  enough  for 
market.  Being  provided  with  a  self-regulating 
blast  and  other  improvements  for  saving  all  the 
grain,  it  will  pay  for  itself,  over  any  other  Separa- 
tor, in  a  few  years. 

HORSE  POWERS. 

I  am  manufacturing  the  celebrated  PELTON 
TRIPLE  GEARED  HORSE  POWER  of  all  sizes, 
3  to  10  horse.  The  Castings  are  made  in  my  own 
Foundry,  of  the  very  best  Iron,  and  I  will  warrant 
this  Power  to  run  easier  and  bear  double  the  straia 
of  any  other  in  use. 

PLOW  HANDLES. 

Having  an  Improved  Blanchard  Lathe  and  other 
machinery  for  manufacturing  Plow  Handles  on  a 
large  scale  I  can  supply  the  trade  with  all  varieties 
of  No.  1  Plow  Handles  at  the  shortest  notice.  


THE  MARYLAND  FARMEH. 


HUTCHINSON'S 

1^  MILY 


Having  the  exclusive  agency  for  the  sale  of  these  popular  Mills  in 
Baltimore,  we  invite  our  customers  to  order  early  to  secure  a  supply. 
We  have  been  selling  these  Mills  for  several  years,  and  can  recommend 
them  as  being  perfect,  and  giving  entire  satisfaction. 

PRICE,      -     -  $24. 

Liberal  discount  to  the  trade.    For  sale  by 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

Nos.  22  and  24  SOUTH  CALVERT  STREET, 
jy-tf  Baltimoare,  I^d. 


